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A  Few  First  Impressions  of  the  Book. 


Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

' '  While  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  it  a  careful 
reading,  I  am  convinced,  by  a  quick  review  which  I 
have  made  of  it,  that  it  brings  together  in  readable, 
accessible  form  a  condensed  statement  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry as  a  business.  I  shall  hope  to  give  the  book  a 
careful  reading  at  an  early  date." 


Dr.  Raymond  Pearl. 

Biologist  in  charge  of  poultry  work  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station. 

"It  certainly  is  an  excellent  book;  incomparably 
better  than  any  previous  poultry  hook  for  the  student." 


Prof.  James  Q.  Halpin. 

Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Stettiou. 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look  it  over  thoroughly, 
but  it  looks,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  as  if  it  was  iust 
exactly  the  sort  of  book  that  we  have  all  been  looking  for. 
The  illustrations  are  fine.  I  believe  we  all  realize  more 
and  more  the  value  of  photographs  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction." 


Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster. 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri. 
"  The  book  is  the  best  adapted  to  college  work  of  any 
I  have  ever  reviewed,  and  I  shall  use  it  as  a  text  book  in 
my  work.    It  appeals  to  me  hecause  it  presents  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  poultry  industry  than  most  writers  give. " 


Prof.  J.  O.  Linton. 

Michigan  Agricultural.  College. 
"  Have  hastily  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
feel  sure  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  text  books  I  have 
yet  noted,  and  I  believe  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  us 
in  our  course  here." 


Prof.  M.  A.  Jull. 

Macdonald  College. 
"It  is  the  best  yet,  being  authentic  and  up-to-date 
from  a  practical  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  standpoint." 


Prof.  J.  P.  Landry. 

Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College. 
"  I  think  the  book  is  the  very  thing:  will  fill  a  long 
felt  want  among  teachers  of  poultry  culture,  and  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  practical  poultry  keepers." 


From  The  Nation. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  comple'e  presentation  of 
poultry  husbandry  which  we  have  seen.  *  *  *  Although 
the  book  extends  to  611  pages,  there  is  scarcely  an  un- 
necessary paragraph.  It  contains  no  new  theories,  but 
by  the  painstaking  and  exhaustive  process  of  comparing 
and  sifting  the  diverse  views  of  the  theorist,  and  faddist, 
the  farmer  and  the  professional  poultryman,  the  author 
has  placed  the  whole  subject  on  a  basis  of  simple 
common-sense." 


Prof.  W.  E.  Vaplon. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

"I've  read  a  good  deal  of  poultry  literature  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  but  never  before  a  book  so  satisfying. 
It  came  just  about  three  weeks  too  late  for  this  year's 
class.  I  certainly  should  have  waited  for  it  had  I  known 
it  was  coming,  and  without  doubt  will  use  it  next  year." 


Prof. 


W.  H.  French. 

of  Agricultural  Education,  Michigan  Agricidtural 


College. 

"  I  consider  it  the  finest  work  on  poultry  which  has 
been  placed  before  the  students  of  this  country." 


Prof.  D.  0.  Barto. 

University  qflFUinois,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"  It  comes  to  me  just  as  I  am  starting  a  new  class  of 
more  than  seventy  students  in  poultry  work.  Although 
I  had  planned  for  another  text  for  the  class,  I  have 
countermanded  that  order  and  am  ordering  your  new 
book  for  my  class.  It  is  the  first  book  on  poultry  that  I 
have  ever  seen  which  seems  to  me  a  satisfactory  text. 
The  more  I  read  it  the  better  I  am  pleased  with  it  for  a 
text  in  teaching  poultry  and  for  a  guide  and  help  to  the 
person  engaged  in  raising  poultry." 
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American  Poultry  Breeding  and  New  Genetics. 


TI 1 E  last  number  of'the  American  Breeders1'  Magazine, 
published  by  The  American  Breeders'  Association 
contains  an  unsigned  editorial  on  "Genetic 
Surface  Indications"  in  which  J  find  some  references  to 
poultry  matters  which  seem  to  show  a  want  of  informa- 
tion "ii  the  subject  most  lamentable  in  such  a  quarter. 
Presumably  the  article  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  M.  Hays, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine,  secretary  and  active  bead 
of  the  American  Breeders'  Association  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America. 
Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  article:  — 

"  Beginning  about  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  there  de- 
veloped a  school  of  animal  breeders  with  a  philosophy 
which  had  an  enormous  influence.  Its  leaders  vigo- 
rously, but  in  part  thoughtlessly,  dealing  with  the  genetic 
economies  of  our  live  stock  industry,  occupied  some  po- 
sition as  writers  mbst  advantageously  in  touch  with  the 
livestock  world.  Some  of  these  leaders  were  chosen  as 
judges  at  lairs  and  even  teachers  of  animal  judging. 
Their  work  covered  all  classes  of  live  stock,  including 
poultry  and  pet  stock. 

"  That  school  of  breeders  imagined  that,  in  a  brilliant 
and  artistic  literature 
of  word  painting,  it 
had  a  philosophy. 
The  influence  of  this 
philosophy  has 
helped  to  breed  out 
the  milking  qualities 
from  the  heredity  of 
American  Shorthorn 
cattle:  held  back  the 
dairy  development  of 
the  Bed  Poll  cattle; 
kept  back  improve- 
ffi  e  n  t  s  in  breeding 
for  excellence  in  egg 
laying  in  poultry ; 
delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  tense  liber, 
endurance,  easy 
keeping  and  longev- 
ity in  our  d raft 
horses;  and  made 
possible  that  greatest 
of  all  American  live 
stock  tiascoes — the  Belgian  hare  craze. 

"This  philosophy  enthroned  form  and  fat  above  gene- 
tic power  as  the  criterion  of  individual  excellence  in  the 
show  or  sales  ring.  Outward  signs  of  excellence  usurped 
a  place  above  inherent  breeding  power.  *  *  *  Even  the 
results  of  such  transition  tests  as  milking  tests  of  cows  at 
fairs  and  egg  laying  tests  of  hens  were  treated  as  matters 
of  small  import,  and  received  but  scanty  mention.  *  *  * 
"the  breeders  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry  and 
work  stock  have  already  too  long  assumed  that  tests  of 
performance,  so  successfully  worked  out  with  dairy 
cattle,  and  centgener  tests  of  wheat  and  corn  and  other 
plants,  could  not  be  applied  to  other  breeds.  These  un- 
warranted assumptions  have  too  long  led  breeders  to 
depend  on  the  continued  importation  of  choice  animals 
of  the  breeds  created  in  the  British  Isles  and  western 
Europe,  without  an  effort  to  do  as  was  done  in  the  old 
countries  and  create  new  breeds  and  sub-breeds. 

"  But  a  new  movement  is  in  progress,  thanks  mainly 
to  Mendel  and  his  disciples  and  to  a  school  of  optimistic 
plant  breeders  who,  for  a  decade,  have  been  devising 
methods  and  getting  results  in  creating  new  varieties  of 
useful  plants.  *  *  * 


"  The  writers'and  teachers  of  the  old  school  to  which 
reference  is  here  made  have  been  guilty  of  sins  of  omis- 
sion to  a  marked  degree.  *  *  *  They  have  failed  to  see 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  philosophy  which 
guided  Oruikshank  in  creating  a  family  which  has  put 
short  legs  and  easy  feeding  quality  on  Shorthorn  cattle, 
or  to  see  what  guided  Gentry  in  producing  his  record 
breaking  herd  of  Berkshires.  The  word  artist  who, 
seeing  only  the  outer  appearance  of  the  steer,  the  sheep, 
the  pig,  the  draft  horse,  the  nicely  penciled  fowl,  or  the 
symmetrical  ear  of  corn,  has  been  so  blind  that  he  made 
the  too  sweeping  generalization  that  inbreeding  is  wholly 
wrong.  *  *  * 

"  Not  only  has  the  aforesaid  philosophy  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  form  and  appearance  been  in  the  way  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  common  breeder  of  pure 
bred  stock,  who  usually  is  a  multiplier  of  genetic  values 
secured  from  others,  rather  than  a  creator  of  new  genetic 
values,  but  it  has  been  especially  harmful  in  retarding 
men  and  associations  from  undertaking  real,  construc- 
tive, creative  breeding. 

"  But  the  light  is  breaking.  The  old  school  is  beginning 


ing,  and  the  mission  of  the  American  Breeders'  Association 
is  to  lead  the  van." 
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to  see  the  philosophy  of  the  occasional  mutation  in  the 
blood  which,  if  guarded  by  narrow  breeding,  there  is 
held  the  basis  for  breed  improvement.  And  young  men 
less  hopelessly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  old  time 
stock  sales  oration,  or  stock  show  editorial,  are  entering 
the  live  stock  editorial  field.  There  are  even  strong  rays 
of  hope  in  poultry  editorial  circles.  *  *  * 

"Animal  breeders,  in  the  half  century  after  Darwin 
put  forth  his  world-changing  philosophy  in  1859,  were 
practically  static.  A  score  of  years  of  scientific  and  bril- 
liant breeding  on  the  part  of  plant  breeders  about  the 
first  of  the  new  century  was  necessary  to  awaken  them 
to  the  vast  constructive  opportunies  in  animal  breeding. 
The  possibilities  from  Mendelian  recombinations  in  cross- 
breeding; the  necessity  of  using  vast  numbers  in  creative 
breeding;  the  need  of  collective  effort,  as  in  the  circuit 
scheme  of  animal  breeding;  the  utility  of  system  and 
order  carried  out  on  a  large  and  uniform  scale  in  the 
effort  to  create  breeds  with  capacity  to  yield  products  at 
lower  cost,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
scientific  efforts  on  a  large  scale,  are  only  the  entering 
wedge.  There  are  many  things  which  portend  the  rising 
tide  of  scientific  development  in  animal  and  plant  breed- 


After  that  peroration  1  think  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  most  proficient  "in  the  principles  of  the  old 
time  stock  sales  oration,  or  stock  show  editorial"  had 
nothing  on  the  editor  of  the  American  Breeders'  Magazine 
when  it  came  to  word  painting. 

Possibly  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  above  quo- 
tations in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  live  stock  other  than 
poultry.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  literally  true.  The 
writer  of  them  apparently  takes  the  ground  that,  while 
other  live  stock  interests  were  groping  in  darkness,  poul- 
try interests  were  in  gross  darkness,  now  only  beginning 
to  be  penetrated  by  rays  of  light  emanating  from  Men- 
delian sources,  or  disturbed  by  the  soul  stirring  music  of 
the  fife  and  drum  scientists  parading  at  the  head  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Association.  The  task  of  enlighten- 
ing him,  and  those  who  take  statements  from  him  as 
authoritative,  in  regard  to  poultry,  is  the  only  one  that 
concerns  me.  As  to  poultry,  the  statements  are,  in 
almost  every  essential  particular,  so  far  from  the  truth 

that  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  anyone 
with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject  who  did  not 
know  better  would 
realize  his  position 
and  avoid  all  refer- 
ence to  poultry. 

The  article  under 
discussion  deals 
mostly  in  generali- 
ties. Were  it  more 
particular,  my  task, 
I  imagine,  would  be 
shorter,  if  not  easier. 
It  could  hardly  be 
that.  I  would  like 
to  know  who  the 
poult rymen  were 
who,  "  about  a  third 
of  a  century  ago," 
did  the  things  as- 
cribed to  them  and 
others;  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  detailed  statement 
as  it  applies  to  breeds  and  stocks  of  what  they  did. 
Lacking  this  it  seems  best  to  go  back  and  briefly  review 
the  evolution  of  poultry  breeding  in  America,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  editor  of  the  American  Breeders'  Maga- 
zine declares  that  from  1859  to  1909  animal  breeders  were 
"practically  static;"  that  they  were  awakened  as  a 
result  of  the  brilliant  work  of  plant  breeders,  and  that 
they  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
inbreeding,  and  to  appreciate  "  genetic  values." 

Interest  in  poultry  breeding  in  America  goes  back 
about  a  hundred  years,  historically.  No  doubt  it  goes 
back  much  further,  but  that  is;  far  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses today.  Both  Asiatic  races  of  fowls,  and  races  from 
European  countries  with  which  America  had  closest 
relations,  were  introduced  and  quite  well  distributed  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States  long  before  the  date 
of  the  first  poultry  show  (1849),  and  the  days  of  "the 
hen  fever."  Most  of  these  foreign  races  were  then  in 
crude  condition,  of  various  colors,  shapes  and  sizes, 
though  usually  with  a  few  prominent  race  characteristics. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  American  poultry 
keepers  developed  from  "native"  stock  primarliy  of 
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European  origin,  and  from  mixtures  of  native  stock  with 
various  distinct  foreign  races,  some  special  types,  as  the 
Dominique,  and  local  breeds,  as  the  Jersey  Blue,  Bucks 
County  Fowl,  and  Rhode  Island  Beds.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  others,  which  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  to 
that  period,  were  developed  then,  and  also  many  stocks 
which  soon  disappeared,  as  do  most  of  the  varieties  made 
in  all  periods.  But  as  far  as  descriptions  have  come  to 
us,  all  these  stocks  were  designed  to  meet  an  idea  which 
had  its  origin  here  in  America,  —  in  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  foreign  types  and 
the  demand  for  a  general  purpose 
fowl. 

The  exhibition  at  Boston,  in 
1849,  did  not  mark  the  beginning 
of  interest  in  improved  poultry.  It 
was  simply  the  beginning  of  organ- 
ization of  poultry  interests  and  of 
the  popularizing  of  interest  in  poul- 
try. It  bore  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  poultry  breeding  that  the 
rediscovery  of  Mendel's  work  does 
to  scientific  study  of  heredity.  Fol- 
lowing this  demonstration,  there 
was  great  activity  in  two  general 
lines.  Foreign  breeds  were  differ- 
entiated into  varieties  and  bred  to 
better  standards  of  form  and  size 
as  well  as  of  color,  which  efforts 
to  develop  a  type  intermediate  be- 
tween the  large  Asiatic  fowls  and 
the  small  European  races  went 
steadily  on,  many  being  produced,  but  none  appealing 
to  popular  favor  until  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  was 
presented  to  the  public  in  1869. 

The  editor  of  the  A.  B.  M.  says  that  animal  breeding, 
in  which  it  includes  poultry  breeding,  was  ' '  practically 
static  "  for  a  half  century  after  1859.  As  to  poultry,  the 
fact  is  that  the  only  period  in  which  it  would  be  regarded 
as  approximately  static  was  from  1849  to  1869,  and  for 
that  period  the  term  static  will  apply  only  to  visible 
results  attracting  public  attention.  All  the  time  the 
work  of  breeding  was  going  steadily  on. 

The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  achieved  practically  in- 
stantaneous and  general  popularity  in  America.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Silver  Wyandotte,  the  Golden 
Wyandotte,  the  White  Wyandotte  and  the  White  Rock. 
The  type  not  only  "  took"  in  America,  but  became  so 
popular  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  there 
against  yellow  leg  and  skin,  that  fearing  lest  the  time 
honored  British  preference  for  white  skin  and  flesh  should 
be  completely  overwhelmed  in  this  '  'American  invasion, " 
an  Englishman  developed  an  English  style  of  the  Ameri- 
can type  of  fowl  and  introduced  the  Orpington.  To  cut 
a  long  story  short,  both  at  home  and  abroad  the  type 
evolved  by  American  poultry  breeders  has  gone  on  mul- 
tiplying in  varieties  and  increasing  in  popular  favor  until 
it  is  the  prevailing  type  in  America  and  England,  and 
seems  plainly  destined  to  become  so  everywhere. 

While  accomplishing  something  along  the  main  line  of 
their  effort,  the  poultry  breeders  of  America  were  not 
idle  in  other  directions.  While  the  search  for  a  breed 
that  would  meet  the  American  idea  was  going  on,  they 
were  improving  the  large  fowls  they  had  obtained  from 
Asia,  making  better  practical  fowls  of  these  than  they 
were  when  received,  or  than  any  other  breeders  made  of 
them,  and,  on  the  other  side,  had  secured  small  fowls 
from  Italy  which  they  differentiated  into  varieties  and 
developed  as  a  laying  type.  Everyone  familiar  with 
poultry  history  knows  that,  though  European  in  origin, 
the  leghorn  of  the  worth-while  type  was  "made  in 
America,"  and  the  modern  Leghorn  is  the  product  of  the 
period  when  the  editor  of  the  American  Breeders'  Maga- 
zine says  animal  breeding  was  "  practically  static." 

In  1S75,  a  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Barred 
Rock,  the  Pekiu  Duck  came  from  China  to  America  via 
England,  where  it  had  appeared  the  preceding  year. 
American  duck  growers  have  developed  the  Pekin  as  a 
table  duck  of  good  laying  capacity,  and  they  have  done 
this  on  one  or  two  small  original  importations  without 
recourse  to  importations  either  from  Europe  or  from 
Asia,  and  today  all  the  world,  including  the  Orient, 
comes  to  America  when  it  wants  the  best  breeding  stock 
obtainable  in  Pekin  Ducks.  The  modern  Bronze  Tirrkey 
also  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  constructive  work  of 
American  poultry  breeders  during  the  period  when  the 
eminent  editor  of  the  A.  B.  M.  supposes  there  was  noth- 
ing doing  in  poultry  breeding.    What  they  have  accom- 
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plished  may  not  be  "  brilliant,"  but  most  people  conver- 
sant with  the  facts  would  class  it  as  substantial,  and  I 
doubt  whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  "  brilliant"  work  in  plant  breeding. 

1  think  the  editor  of  the  Breeders'  Magazine  would  find 
it  difficult  to  give  the  names  of  many  authorities  on 
poultry  breeding  who  have  ever  referred  to  inbreeding  as 
"wholly  wrong."  I  do  not,  at  present,  recall  anyone 
of  any  standing  who  has  ever  taken  as  extreme  a  position 
as  that.  The  common  attitude  on  this  point  has  t«en 
that  "  inbreeding  is  necessary  to 
develop  high  excellence  in  fancy 
points,  but  if  continued  loo  long  is 
detrimental  to  practical  qualities." 
This  was  usually  further  qualified 
by  defining  inbreeding  as  in-and-in 
breeding  or  extreme  inbreeding. 
Even  in  regard  to  practical  qual- 
ities, it  has  usually  been  held  that 
inbreeding  did  for  a  while  cause 
improvement.  If,  as  is  usual  when 
people  who  call  themselves  of  the 
new  school  in  matters  relating  to 
the  study  of  heredity,  the  editor  of 
the  A.  B.  M.  classes  as  "writers  and 
teachers  of  the  old  school "  all  who 
do  not  accept  the  latest  dispensa- 
tion, I  can  see  no  excuse  whatever 
for  the  wholesale  imputation  to 
them  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
inbreeding  and  of  "the  philosophy 
of  the  occasional  mutation  which, 
if  guarded  by  narrow  inbreeding,  held  the  basis  for 
breed  improvement."  Poultry  breeders  understood  this 
' '  philosophy ' '  long  ago,  though  they  did  not  and  do  not 
use  the  "  new  school  "  phraseology.  Xo  man  is  or  can 
be  a  breeder  of  poultry  or  anything  else  until  he  does 
understand  it. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  impute  to  any  "school"  of  writers, 
either  imaginary  or  real,  the  blame  for  a  "  philosophy" 
said  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  common  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock.  This 
"  philosophy  "  goes  back  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  I  know 
not  how  much  farther. 
It  is  an  almost  universal 
article  of  religious  belief. 
Its  acceptance  by  ' '  sci- 
ence" on  the  flimsiest 
sort  of  evidence  has  been 
the  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  the 
full  acceptance  by  breed- 
ers of  the  teachings  of 
their  own  experience. 
The  more  independent 
breeders  and  writers 
were  letting  the  light  in 
on  this  subject  long  be- 
fore the  new  school  of 
science  was  thought  of, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the 
light  found  its  way  to 
those  who  needed  it 
through  the  medium  of 
poultry  books  and 
papers. 

On  one  charge  made 
in  the  article  under  dis- 
cussion, a  considerable 
section  of  the  poultry 
press  will  have  to  plead 
guilty,  and  the  writer, 
as  editor  of  F  a  k  m  - 
Poultry,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  claim  that 
others  were  more  guilty. 
We  have  not  warmed  up  much  to  egg-laying  competi- 
tions, nor  are  we  likely  to  do  so.  American  breeders, 
and  poultrymen  individually,  literally  by  thousands, 
have  conducted  egg  laying  competitions  precisely  the 
same  in  kind  and  value,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  various  "official"  competitions,  held  in  various 
places;  but — what  need  is  thereof  taking  time  to  dis- 
cuss laying  competions  here?  If  the  editor  of  the  .t. 
B.  M.  will  tell  us  just  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  value 
of  laying  competitions,  and  how  they  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  there  might  be  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss them  —  but  not  here. 
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Having  given  in  one  editorial  his  views  of  present  in- 
dications in  genetics,  the  editor  of  the  American  Bidders' 
Magazine  devotes  several  more  to  the  presentation  of  his 
ideas  of  how,  under  the  inspiration  of  "the  new  school" 
and  the  scientific  guidance  of  men  trained  in  it,  breeding 
for  special  purposes  is  to  become  a  tine  art,  with  these 
specially  trained  "  public  scientists"  telling  the  breeders 
just  how  to  get  the  result*  they  are  seeking.  There  are 
matters  relating  to  this  in  several  editorials,  but  I  will 
quote  only  from  one,  entitled,  "An  Opening  and  a 
Need." 

"  The  editors  have  received  a  request  to  recommend  a 
man  trained  in  genetics  as  a  teacher  and  researcher  in  a 
state  university.  A  man  is  wanted  who  is  not  only 
strong  on  animal  breeding,  and  well  tra'ned  in  statistical 
methods,  but  qualified  also  to  head  a  department  of 
genetics,  to  direct  the  work  of  assistants,  and  co-operate 
with  practical  breeders. 

"  The  fact  that  such  a  place  goes  hunting  for  the  right 
man  brings  forcibly  to  view  certain  features  concerning 
our  animal  breeding.  The  men  who  breed  pedigreed 
animals,  write  books  on  animal  breeding,  and  edit  peri- 
odicals for  animal  breeders  have  been  caught  napping. 
They  have  too  long  remained  content  with  a  philosophy 
half  a  century  old,  which  is  dim,  unscientific  and  im- 
practical. These  men  should  rub  their  eyes  and  observe 
that  the  days  of  Manly  Miles  and  his  book  attempting  to 
interpret  Darwin's  great  work  have  passed.  They  need 
to  take  stock  of  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  look 
about  them  for  a  more  scientific  and  vastly  more  practi- 
cal basis  for  the  work  of  creating  new  values  in  our 
breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

"  Our  agricultural  colleges  are  especially  in  need  of  de- 
veloping instruction  and  research  in  genetics  in  relation 
to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  Our  breeders 
are  expending  vast  sums  of  money  in  experiments  which, 
because  of  a  lack  of  scientific  direction,  are  largely  futile. 
The  majority  of  our  farmers  are  using  either  scrub  stock, 
grades  so  crossed  as  to  be  often  little  better  than  scrubs, 
or  pedigreed  animals  of  indifferent  character.  That  a 
large  number  of  the  latter  are  thrown  out  by  any  efficient 
system  of  registration  based  on  performance,  shows  that 
even  the  pedigreed  breeds  are  in  need  of  scientific  im- 
provement. The  results 
of  the  Jersey  and  Hol- 
stein  advanced  registry 
work  are  clear  proof  of 
the  fact  that  our  pedi- 
greed breeds  need  to  1* 
placed  on  a  performance 
record  basis. 

"The  stale  contention 
that  the  production  of 
meat  breeds,  breeds  of 
work  horses  and  dud 
purpose  breeds  of  sheep 
and  chickens  cannot  be 
placed  on  a  basis  of  per- 
formance  records  is 
finally  beginning  to  give 
way.  The  breeding  of 
corn,  cotton,  flax,  ap- 
ples, wheat,  alfalfa  and 
other  crops  is  being 
placed  on  a  scientific 
basis;  yet  in  each  case 
there  were  problems 
which,  a  dozen  years 
ago,  seemed  vastly  more 
difficult  than  the  prob- 
lem of  placing  the  breed- 
ing of  Percheron  horses, 
Shorthorn  cattle,  short 
grass-country  sheep,  or 
such  dual  purpose  chick- 
ens as  Plymouth  Rock 
on  a  performance  record  basis.  For  our  colleges  of 
agriculture  to  sit  idly  by  and  not  prevent  such  mon- 
strous travesties  of  economic  production  as  the  division 
of  a  breed  into  three  breeds  of  different  colors,  instead 
of  applying  the  same  science  and  energy  to  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  meat  and  eggs,  is  evidence  of  lack  of 
interest  in  that  line  of  production.  What  are  our  so- 
called  biologists  doing  that  they  persist  in  being  'in- 
terested '  in  plant  and  animal  life,  and  not  practical  in 
making  that  life  more  useful?  Why  have  we  not  de- 
veloped more  animal  husbandry  scientists  who  have 
seen  more  deeply  into  genetics  than  does  the  devotee 
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of  the  show  ring  and  the  sales  ring,  where  the  phe- 
nomenal individual  wins  over  the  genetic  mutant?  *  *  * 
"  In  all  the  state  colleges  where  live  stock  is  a  leading 
interest,  there  is  need  of  a  division  in  charge  of  live 
slock  breeding,  quite  unhampered  with  general  institu- 
tional administrative  duties.  This  division  would  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  education  of  men  who  can  work 
as  public  officers,  or  as  private  breeders,  in  placing  our 
animal  breeding  on  a  scientific  basis.  J t  should  have 
large  opportunities  to  give  graduates  training  both  in 
the  art  ami  in  the  science  of  animal  breeding,  as  in  the 
management  of  all  forms  of  co-operative  breeding,  from 
the  mere  cow-testing  association  to  the  highly  developed 
circuit  for  breeding  the  various  classes  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry.    *  *  * 

"  The  very  profitable  market  for  the  circuit-breed  an- 
imals bearing  a  government  pedigree  based  on  perform- 
ance records,  will  eventually  become  so  remunerative  to 
the  co-operating  breeder,  and  to  the  state,  that  there 
will  be  ample  support  for  research,  practical  demonstra- 
tion, and  creative  work  in  animal  breeding." 

I  submit  to  the  intelligent  reader  who  knows  some- 
thing of  live  stock  breeding,  and  something  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  is  necessarily  done,  that  the 
man  who  presents  those  ideas  has  no  "  call "  to  condemn 
any  class  of  men  or  any  philosophy  as  "dim,  unscien- 
tific and  impractical."  For  the  intelligent  reader  who  is 
not  familiar  with  these  things  it  is  in  order  to  briefly 
analyze  this  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  had  the  request  for  a  man  present- 
ing the  remarkable  combination  of  qualifications  desired, 
been  submitted  to  such  old-fashioned,  practical  persons 
as  breeders,  authorities  on  breeding,  and  editors,  the 
enquirers  would  have  learned  "  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage," i.  e.,  that  their  request,  was  not  a  reasonable 
one;  that  they  were  asking  too  much  of  one  individual. 
But  supposing  it  were  quite  an  easy  thing  to  make  such 
a  combination,  how  are  the  breeders,  writers  and  editors 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  such  men  to  be  waiting  now 
for  jobs?.  The  editor  of  the  Breeders'  Magazine  says  be- 
cause they  remained  too  long  content  with  the  old  ideas. 
I  think  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  show  any- 
thing practical  in  the  ideas  he  advances  that  they  have 
not  practiced  and  advocated  as  a  part  of  their  "  philos- 
ophy." The  difference  between  their  practical  and  his 
theoretical  views  is  fundamentally  this.  They  advocate 
observation  of  performance  by  methods  adapted  to 
present  conditions  and  selection  on  a  basis  of  appear- 
ance, pedigree  and  performance.  That  this  is  entirely 
practicable  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  best  breeders.  If  the  mass  of  stock  keepers 
are  not  profiting  by  this  practice,  ( and  we  all  know  they 
are  not),  it  is  not  because  the  old  methods  are  inade- 
quate; it  is  because  they  are  not  used. 

The  new  idea  contemplates  observation  of  perform- 
ance on  a  far  more  elaborate  scale,  with  an  element  of 
government  control  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  ex- 
pense. It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  official  and  sci- 
entific elements  in  the  scheme  will  so  commend  it  to 
stock  growers  that  they  will  be  more  ready  to  join  a 
movement  of  this  kind  than  they  have  been  to  adopt 
simple  methods  of  proved  efficiency.  Such  an  idea  is 
chimerical. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  difficult  matter  for  a  smooth 
talker  or  writer  to  induce  groups  of  people  here  and 
there  to  try  any  plausible  co-operative  scheme.  To 
keep  schemes  of  this  kind  working  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent proposition.  The  benefits  to  the  individual  are 
not  usually  so  marked  that  his  interest  will  continue 
after  the  novelty  has  worn  off.  In  poultry,  more  than 
in  any  other  kind  of  stock,  pedigree  breeding  on  per- 
formance records  is  not  profitable  as  a  general  practice, 
and  is  practicable  only  for  investigational  work. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  practical  side 
of  stock  breeding  knows  that  scientific  breeding  which 
eliminates  error  and  waste  is  the  dream  of  visionaries, 
the  illusions  of  novices.  "New  school"  scientists  have 
had  much  to  say  of  the  value  of  their  methods  to  the 
practical  breeder,  but  convincing  demonstrations  of  the 
value  of  their  methods  are  lacking.  Animal  and  poul- 
try breeders  are  told  of  the  wonders  accomplished  by 
plant  breeders  by  new  methods,  but  the  tales  make 
little  impression  on  them  because  they  recognize  familiar 
principles  even  in  new  guise  and  because  the  new  school 
has  really  little  of  its  own  work  to  show  and  of  that 
little  still  less  is  of  practical  use.  Besides,  poultry  breed- 
ers knowing  that  much  of  the  supposedly  most  import- 


ant work  of  the  new  school  with  poultry  is  not  at  all 
what  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  much  of  what  is  claimed  by  and  for  the  plant 
breeders  would  not  stand  a  rigid  investigation. 

A  logical  develpm'ent  of  all  possible  functions  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Breed- 
ers' Magazine  for  a  division  of  live  stock  breeding  would 
make  these  institutions  so  expensive  that  the  community 
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could  not  support  them,  and  so  unweildy  that  their  po- 
tential forces  would  be  largely  dissipated  by  lack  of 
harmony  among  departments,  friction  between  officials 
and  jealousies  and  want  of  co-operation  everywhere. 
Even  if  institutions  specialized,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  their  own  state,  their  work  would 
be  so  varied,  so  extensive  in  scope,  would  require  such 


enormous  appropriations,  such  thorough  organization, 
and  such  efficient  administration,  that  no  legislative  body 
in  the  country  would  sanction  such  a  plan  and  vote 
funds  for  it.  The  practical  training  young  men  can  get 
with  practical  breeders  and  in  their  own  experience,  is 
of  much  greater  value  than  such  training  as  could  be 
given  by  a  college;  and  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other, 
colleges  should  reduce  practice  work  of  all  kinds  to  such 
demonstrations  and  experiments  as  are  necessary  acces- 
sories of  academic  instruction,  and  compel  the  student 
to  get  bis  training  elsewhere. 

After  the  first  editorial  berating  the  breeders  of 
America  for  their  alleged  shortcomings  in  not  having 
made  an  effort  to  create  new  breeds  and  sub-breeds,  it 
is  somewhat  confusing  to  find  in  the  other  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  taken  to  task  for  not  having  prevented  the 
division  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  into  "  three  breeds  "  of 
different  colors.  "  Three  "  breeds  ( ?)  is  not  an  adequate 
statement,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subdivisions  of  the 
type  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  virtually  identical  with  it, 
are  somewhere  near  thirty  in  number:  but  three  or 
thirty,  the  point  of  inconsistency  in  the  editorials  is  the 
same.  And  even  if  the  breeders  of  America  are  to  be 
blamed  first  for  not  having  created  new  breeds  and  sub- 
breeds,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  for  having  created 
them,  where  does  the  responsibility  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  come  in?  Why  should  they  interfere?  How 
could  they  prevent  people  from  breeding  whatever  they 
wanted  to?  "  Why  have  we  not  developed  more  animal 
husbandry  scientists  who  have  seen  more  deeply  into 
genetics  than  does  the  devotee  of  the  show  ring  and  the 
sales  ring,  where  the  phenomenal  individual  wins  over 
the  genetic  mutant?"  Simply  because  after  having 
made  all  due  allowance  for  the  faults  of  vision  of  the 
fancier  and  salesman,  it  is  the  stimulus  of  competition 
in  the  show  ring  and  for  trade  that  sharpens  the  vision 
of  the  breeder,  because  the  phenomenal  individual  of 
the  type  sought  proves  the  skill  of  the  breeder  and  pro- 
vides the  most  promising  material  for  the  creation  of 
new  values.  Also  —  and  still  more  simply — because  the 
unique  quality  of  the  "  genetic  mutant"  is  not  visible 
to  the  eye,  and,  whether  he  is  phenomenal  or  otherwise, 
can  be  discovered  only  by  chance  or  by  a  system  of 
breeding  enormously  more  wasteful  than  the  methods  of 
practical  breeders  which  the  new  school  of  scientists  are 
so  free  to  condemn. 
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ONE  OF  the  most  absurd  fallacies  is  the  idea  that 
the  so-called  scales  of  points  is  the  basis  of 
score  card  judging,  values  being  ascertained  by 
cuts  in  various  sections  which  represnt  percentages  of 
defect  in  those  sections.  When  only  a  few  characters 
are  considered  and  the  allotment  of  points  is  in  tens,  or 
multiples  of  ten,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  theory  of  score 
card  judging  in  such  a  way  that  the  scale  of  points  is  a 
factor  in  the  result.  When  many  sections  are  made,  and 
the  valuations  of  sections  range  all  the  way  from  1  to  12 
points,  with  no  uniformity  in  valuations  of  the  same  sec- 
tion in  different  classes  of  poultry,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  apply  the  theory  of  score  card  judging,  and  dem- 
onstrate that  it  applies.  Judges  and  writers  who  think 
they  are  expounding  the  principles  of  score  card  judging, 
talk  gravely  about  the  valuations  in  scales  of  points,  but 
there  is  no  more  sense  or  meaning  in  that  part  of  what 
they  say  than  in  the  statement  of  the  school  boy  who  got 
up  before  his  class  in  geometry  and  stated,  as  the  propo- 
sition he  was  about  to  demonstrate —  "If  in  any  three 
cornered  triangle  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base,  it 
will  be  equal  in  all  its  parts." 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  asked  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  scale  of  points,  from  someone  who 
supposed  it  actually  was  what  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
have  repeated  the  request  a  number  of  times.  No  one 
comes  forward  with  a  demonstration,  which  does  not 
disappoint  me  in  the  least,  for  I  know  very  well  that  the 
demonstration  is  impossible. 

The  total  number  of  points  has  usually  been  100.  Now 
the  Variety  Wyandotte  Club,  in  England,  has  adopted  a 
scale  of  points,  described  as  "a  new  departure,"  in 
which  the  total  is  200  points.  I  would  like  to  see  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  of  this  or  any  other  scale  of  points 
by  the  parties  who  devised  this  new  departure.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  scale  of  points  is  an  essential  factor 
in  judging,  the  effect  of  using  a  scale  of  200  instead  of  a 


scale  of  100  would  be  the  same  as  usiug  smaller  fractional 
cuts  in  a  scale  of  100  points.  The  essential  symbol  in 
score  card  judging  is  the  total  of  the  scale  of  points.  That 
is  taken  as  representing  the  value  of  a  perfect  specimen, 
and  the  score  of  the  specimen,  ascertained  by  deducting 
the  sum  of  the  specific  cuts  for  defects  from  100  (the 
symbol  of  perfection )  jndicates  the  value  of  the  bird  as 
compared  with  a  perfect  or  an  ideal  specimen.  If  200  is 
taken  as  the  maximum,  a  score  by  that  "scale  of  points" 
is  reduced  to  its  equivalent  when  100  is  the  standard,  by 
dividing  by  two.  A  cut  of  1  from  the  200  standard  is 
equivalent  to  a  cut  of  2  from  the  100  point  standard;  a 
cut  of  14  equivalent  to  a  cut  of  and  so  on.  All  the 
cuts  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  symbol.  If  they  are 
not  the  number  of  sections  in  which  cuts  are  made  must 
be  doubled  or  the  scores  by  the  200  standard  will  be  too 
high  when  reduced  to  terms  of  the  other. 

Years  ago  it  was  quite  common  in  this  country  to  make 
cuts  of  14  point  when  scoring.  Possibly  many  judges  do 
it  still.  I  don't  see  as  much  of  the  work  of  score  card 
judges  as  I  used  to  years  ago  when  I  went  to  a  good 
many  small  shows  every  season.  But  the  general  ten- 
dency is  to  make  no  cuts  of  less  than  %.  It  has  been 
amusing  to  note  in  the  discussions  in  A.  P.  A.  meetings, 
on  the  recognition  of  the  decimal  score  card,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  card  could  not  be  used  because  the  scale 
of  points  was  different  from  those  adopted  by  the  associ- 
ation for  the  various  classes.  The  ready  answer —  which 
made  no  impression  at  all  on  those  who  were  possessed 
with  the  delusion  that  the  scale  of  points  was  fundamen- 
tal—  was  that  many  judges  were  using  both  systems  and 
getting  the  same  results — a  fact  which,  to  any  critical 
mind,  suggests  at  once  that  the  scale  of  points  is  not  an 
essential  factor  in  score  card  judging.  Anyone  who  will 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  "philosophy  of  judging" 
will  soon  see  that  the  slightly  higher  scores  often  obtained 
by  the  decimal  system  are  due  to  the  smaller  number  of 
sections  in  which  cuts  are  made. 
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Farm-Poultry 


Uses  and  Abuses  of  Specialization  in  Poultry. 


THE  impression  is  quite  common  in  all  affairs  in  life 
that  specialization  in  any  line  of  work  is  more 
profitable  tlian  generalization.  In  a  degree  tliis 
is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  advantages  of  specializa- 
tion depend  very  much  upon  circumstances.  Thus,  in  a 
country  town  one  store  will  carry  all  classes  of  goods, 
while  in  large  places  the  stores  specialize.  To  be  sure 
we  have  in  the  modern  department  store  in  the  city  a 
tendency  to  go  back  to  the  general  store,  but  the  depart- 
ment store,  while  doing  a  large  business  and  carrying  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  articles,  does  not  often  cover  aa 
wide  a  field  of  merchandise  as  the  little  country  store. 

As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the  extent  of  his 
specialization  is  determined  by  his  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities. A  farmer  needs  to  be  something  of  a  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  harness  maker  and  painter,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  often  hard  to  get  specialists  in  these  lines  to 
do  his  work  when  he  wants  it  done,  but  also  because  a 
great  deal  of  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  when  regular 
farm  work  cannot.  It  is  the  same  way  with  a  poultry 
keeper  ;  to  use  his  time  and  do  his  work  to  best  advan- 
tage he  must  be  something  of  a  jack-of-all-trades.  Again, 
the  poultryman — like  the  farmer  —  has  to  consider  to 
what  extent  it  is  advisable  to  specialize  in  products,  or, 
carrying  it  still  farther,  within  a  single  line  of  products. 
For  instance,  a  farmer  may  specialize  in  poultry,  becom- 
ing a  poultry  farmer.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  produces  every  possible  poultry  product;  only 
that  he  devotes  most  of  his  time  and  attention  to  poul- 
try. He  may  engage  in  the  growing  of  one  kind  of 
poultry,  or  he  may  take  three  or  four,  or  more.  He  may 
give  particular  attention  to  a  single  kind  of  product,  or 
he  may  produce  a  number  of  kinds.  Some  so-called 
branches  of  poultry  culture  are  really  differentiated  only 
by  the  grad<  or  quality,  not  the  kind  of  the  product.  Thus 
a  man  who  can  produce  fowls  of  the  finest  type  can  sell 
to  a  quite  distinct  class  of  trade,  and  is  therefore  classed 
as  in  a  different  line  from  the  man  who  cannot  produce 
stock  of  exhibition  quality.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
fancier  —  the  successful  fancier  poultryman  —  is  classed 
as  a  specialist  in  the  best  class  of  products  he  produces, 
it  is  not  because  he  produces  only  that  class  and  kind, 
but  because  he  makes  the  production  of  that  quality  his 
first  object. 

There  are  very  few  exclusive  specialties  in  poultry  cul- 
ture. The  nearest  we  come  to  that  is  in  such  lines  as 
market  duck  growing  and  the  growing  of  winter  chickens 
for  roasters.  A  poultry  keeper  whose  prime  object  is  to 
produce  eggs  for  the  table  will  always  have  some  table 
poultry  to  sell.  Many  egg  farmers  reduce  this  feature  of 
their  business  as  much  as  possible,  a  good  many  proba- 
bly to  their  own  detriment.  The  most  popular  fowls, 
and  those  with  which  most  people  make  most  profit,  are 
not  the  fowls  that  are  highly  specialized  for  particular 
purposes,  but  are  "  general  purpose  types."  The  breeds 
and  varieties  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
man  who  wants  to  build  up  a  big  trade  in  exhibition 
poultry  are  not  those  types  which  have  been  developed 
especially  for  fanciers.  ,  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
popular  breeds,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
fancier  will,  as  a  rule,  have  a  large  proportion  of  stock 
that  must  be  sold  either  for  practical  uses  or  to  breeders 
who  breed  stock  for  such  uses. 

A  dealer  in  meats  will  tell  you  that  the  profit  in  his 
business  is  not  determined  by  the  number  of  customers 
who  buy  the  choicest  and  highest-priced  cuts  of  meat, 
but  by  his  ability  to  dispose  of  the  least  desirable  por- 
tions of  a  carcass.  In  a  great  many  lines  of  business, 
and  especially  where  product  is  varied  in  quality,  suc- 
cess depends  so  much  on  the  profitable  disposition  ol 
low-grade  stuff  and  by-products  that  in  keen  competition 
the  question  of  profit  on  the  business,  as  a  whole,  may 
depend  much  more  on  the  handling  of  the  by-products 
than  on  the  handling  of  the  principal  product. 

So  we  see  the  extreme  specialization  is  nearly  every- 
where undesirable,  and  often  economically  disastrous.  I 
had  occasion  last  month  to  refer  to  some  aspects  of  the 
question  of  specializing  for  egg  production.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  an  exchange  I  find  another  contribution  from  the 
writer  whose  views  were  quoted  in  that  article,  in  which 
he  advocates  specialization  in  still  another  direction. 
Says  he: — 

"The  Daily  Mail  tells  us  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Zoo  have  been  experimenting  to  produce  a  perfect  broody 


hen,  and  that  they  have  discovered  the  secret  by  cross- 
ing the  Silkie  with  the  Jungle  fowl.  *  *  *  Itseems  to 
ine  that  it  is  high  time  that  we  took  in  hand  the  reform 
of  the  broody  hen.  *  *  *  The  breeder  of  heavy  laying 
stock  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  broodiness.  He  even 
claims  that  in  some  strains,  particularly  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  he  has  practically  reduced  it  to  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suggest  that  in  a  few 
more  years  we  shall  hear  of  strains  of  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  even  Orpingtons  that  never  want  to  sit.  Then  where 
shall  we  be?  Incubator  manufacturers,  I  should  imagine, 
will  be  making  fortunes  and  getting  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, but  with  all  respect  to  these  good  folks  and  their 
excellent  wares,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  us 
to  have  to  depend  exclusively  upon  machinery.  We 
can  never  dispense  entirely  with  the  broody  hen,  and  it 
is  obviously  to  our  interests  to  encourage  the  simple 
child-of-nature  type  instead  of  being  compelled  to  trust 
our  pecious  eggs  to  the  modern,  hustling,  athletic  kind 
of  hen  from  the  scratching  sheds. 

"  The  time  has  already  come  when  we  must  specialize 
for  broodiness  and  perfect  motherhood,  as  we  do  for  egg 
production  and  exhibition  points,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  heavy  laying  people  are  working  against  these 
traits,  and  as  a  result  the  modern  hen  is  becoming  as 
careless  of  maternal  duties  as  the  fabled  society  lady. 
No  doubt  modern  conditions  are  the  cause  in  both  cases, 
though  in  the  hen  it  seems  to  be  too  much  broodiness, 
and  in  the  society  dame  too  much  pleasure.  However 
that  may  be,  anyone  who  uses  a  number  of  broody  hens 
every  year,  as  I  do,  will  agree  that  specialism  in  this 
particular  line  would  be  heartily  welcome.  We  can 
make  allowance  for  those  little  idiosyncrasies  that  give 
some  well  meaning  hens  a  distinct  personality ;  but  we 
are  getting  fed  up  with  those  helpless  creatures  that,  fall- 
ing into  an  unwonted  state  of  broodiness,  don't  appear 
to  know  what  it  means,  what  eggs  are  for,  or  what  is 
their  business  in  life.  They  will  crush  eggs,  stand  on 
the  heads  and  necks  of  their  chickens,  and  take  periodi- 
cal strolls  'round  their  nests  to  vary  the  monotony,  the 
result  being  that  their  owner  develops  a  bad  temper, 
uses  language  that  is  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  golfer  and  the  navy,  and  makes  everyone  miserable 
by  going  about  the  house  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head. 
But  how  different  wrhen  you  have  a  Silkie,  or  a  Silkie- 
Wyandotte  to  deal  with!  She  doesn't  need  teaching 
her  business.  She  nurses  and  caresses  her  eggs  just  as  if 
she  knows  they  may  contain  an  embryo  Palace  winner ; 
she  sits  lightly,  yet  firmly  and  immovable,  and  when  the 
chickens  come  she  acts  the  part  of  mother,  not  execu- 
tioner. It  is  a  pleasing  and  a  stimulating  sight  to  see  a 
good  mother  hen,  and  it  is  a  thing  worth  striving  for." 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  bought  from  a  leading 
Barred  Rock  breeder  two  breeding  yards,  a  male  and 
eight  females  in  each.  The  birds  were  of  quite  different 
types.  They  were  not  bred  for  heavy  egg  production  — 
or  not  said  to  be  so  bred.  The  breeder  claimed  that  his 
Rocks  were  good  layers  as  well  as  good  standard  stock. 
The  hens  of  both  types  were  extra  good  layers,  and  not 
at  all  prone  to  broodiness.  As  a  rule,  each  hen  would 
go  broody  but  once  during  a  season,  and  that  after  four 
or  five  months  of  continuous  laying.  This  was  the  way 
they  behaved  year  after  year  for  some  six  years  in  which 
I  bred  them. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  year  before  I  bought  these  Rocks, 
that  I  started  in  Light  Brahmas,  buying  a  few  birds  of  a 
local  breeder.  This  stock  I  discarded,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  bought  Light  Brahma  stock  in  Michigan.  The 
hens  were  almost  non-sitters.  Since  that  I  have  used  at 
various  times  Light  Brahmas  from  five  or  six  diHerent 
sources,  but  the  Light  Brahma,  as  1  know  it,  is  so  little 
inclined  to  broodiness  that  I  never  think  of  depending 
on  them  for  mothers,  though  we  usually  have  some  to 
set,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  use  these  two  particular  instances  for  illustration  be- 
cause I  am  most  familiar  with  them.  Our  Buff  Cochins 
could  be  depended  upon  to  go  broody  within  about  three 
weeks  after  beginning  to  lay,  but  were  easily  broken  up 
and  soon  laying  again,  so  that  if  not  allowed  to  sit,  or  if 
set  once  and  the  chicks  taken  from  them,  they  would 
lay  about  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  the  Brahmas.  White 
and  Golden  Wyandottes  which  I  had  years  ago  were 
most  of  them  dependable  sitters,  but  we  got  most  of  our 
sitters  from  crosses 'of  Leghorn  on  Cochin  and  Brahma. 


These  would  nearly  always  go  broody  a  few  weeks  after 
l>eginning  to  lay,  and  made  good  sitters  and  mothers. 
They  were  very  like  the  farm  Rhode  Island  Red. 

Stocks  that  are  slow  to  go  broody,  ( not  exactly  non- 
sitters),  seem  to  be  common  all  through  this  section, 
regardless  of  whether  the  breeders  have  specialized  in 
heavy  laying  —  or  tried  to  do  so.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  poultrymen  that  the  early  sitters  to  be  obtained 
are  almost  invariably  Rhode  Island  Reds.  A  Rhode 
Islam!  Red  enthusiast  might  explain  this  by  saying  that 
the  Reds  begin  laying  earlier,  and,  therefore,  sit  earlier, 
but  this  will  not  hold  for  a  general  explanation  In  gen- 
eral, all  varieties  begin  laying  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  Reds  go  broody  first  —  and  the  most  of  them.  I 
don't  think  that  this  is  because  the  Red  is  a  Red.  It 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  it  is  because  the  Red  is 
a  newer  breed,  and  that  if  other  new  breeds  were  as 
common  as  the  Reds,  they  would  appear  to  be  quite  as 
broody.  Further,  the  best  bred  Reds  appear  to  be  less 
broody  than  the  others. 

There  are  two  plausible  reasons  for  decrease  of  broodi- 
ness in  any  well  bred  stock:  one  is  that  persistent  laying 
and  early  and  frequent  broodiness  are,  as  a  rule,  incom- 
patible. If  my  Buff  Cochins,  described  above,  had  been 
difficult  to  break  of  broodiness,  or  had  not  been  promptly 
broken,  they  could  not  have  made  good  averages  of  egg 
production.  The  common  practice  of  poultry  keepers  is 
to  keep  hens  that  are  good  layers,  or  supposed  to  be  good 
layers,  over  until  two  or  three  years  old.  Even  though 
the  poultryman  may  make  many  mistakes  in  this  selec- 
tion, it  is  quite  plain  that  the  tendency  of  the  practice  is 
to  keep  over  the  hens  least  inclined  to  broodiness,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  broodiness  would  Ije  very  much 
reduce  1 . 

The  other  and  kindred  reason  is  that  with  most  hens 
beginning  to  lay  at  about  the  same  time,  and  the  first 
hens  to  go  broody  taken  as  sitters,  the  most  of  the  eggs 
given  them  are  likely  to  be  from  the  most  persistent  lay- 
ers—  and  not  from  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  sitters. 
We  have  to  find  reasons  like  this  for  such  general  reduc- 
tion of  broodiness  as  has  taken  place  in  the  European 
races  of  fowls  —  occurring  long  before  the  days  of  special- 
izing in  heavy  egg  production.  We  have  to  find  auto- 
matic causes  operating  much  the  same  everywhere. 

We  must  have  broody  hens  —  some  of  them.  Can  we 
produce  them  by  selecting  for  broodiness?  As  a  general 
statement,  we  can.  Whether  it  is  profitable  to  specialize 
in  this  direction  is  quite  another  matter.  Apparently 
the  general  tendency  of  good  breeding  is  to  reduce  brood- 
iness. Then,  wherever  poultry  is  given  best  attention, 
we  would  expect  broodiness  to  decrease.  In  a  general 
way  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  But  there  is  far  more 
poultry  that  is  not  given  much  attention  and  that  will 
furnish  blood  in  which  the  broody  tendency  is  strong. 
Then,  in  general,  crossing  seems  to  have  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  restore  broodiness,  so  that  both  the  making 
of  new  breeds  and  varieties,  and  the  practice  of  some 
breeders  in  constantly  introducing  new  blood  into  their 
flocks,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  tendency  to  brood- 
iness. 

From  such  sources  as  these  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  always  to  be  able  to  get  what  broody  hens  are 
needed  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  making  breeds 
or  strains  especially  for  mothers  and  sitters  —  especially 
as  we  have  artificial  methods  to  supplement  the  natural. 

One  very  serious  objection  to  specializing  for  broodi- 
ness is,  that  the  result  is  to  give  hens  which  most  people 
will  vote  a  nuisance  after  a  few  season's  experience. 
The  average  poultryman,  much  as  he  may  want  broody 
hens,  when  he  wants  them,  considers  them  a  nuisance 
at  other  times,  and  after  some  experience  with  ]>ersistent 
broodys  is  quite  willing  to  keep  hens  not  so  highly  spe- 
cialized in  that  particular  direction,  and  rely  upon  incu- 
bators or  picked  up  sitters. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  is 
that  while  it  is  true  that  some  hens,  and  some  families  of 
hens,  are  more  tractable  as  sitters  and  mothers  than 
others,  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  faults  for  which 
the  average  hen  is  blamed  are  the  faults  of  the  poultry 
keeper.  There  are  some  hens  absolutely  worthless  as 
sitters.  There  are  families  in  which,  while  broodiness  is 
common,  good  sitters  and  mothers  are  rare.  But  taking 
hens  as  they  come,  about  four  out  of  five  do  well  with 
proper  handling,  and  a  judicious  poultryman  soon  learns 
to  discard  the  fifth  before  she  does  any  damage. 
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Napoleon    Moneychaser— Poultry  Editor. 


CHAPTKR  XVII  —  A  Case  of  Hope  Deferred. 

THE  first  response  to  the  advertisement  for  student 
apprentices  almost  made  Napoleon  wisli  his  wife 
had  thought  <>f  some  other  way  of  making  quick 
additions  to  their  resources.  It  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance until  near  the  end  of  the  month.  This  in  itself  was 
a  disappointment.  Mrs.  Moneychaser  had  actually  ex- 
pected that  the  replies  to  the  advertisement  would  come 
in  immediately  and  so  numerously  that  they  would  have 
a  good  assortment  of  candidates  from  which  to  make  a 
selection.  Napoleon,  though  not  so  sanguine,  had  ex- 
pected  a  few  inquiries  early  in  the  month.  As  the  days 
slipped  by,  bringing  no  response  whatever,  he  began 

to  feel  uneasy.    Suppose  the  idea  would  not  work  

suppose  he  should  insert  this  advertisement  several 
times  and  fail  to  get  a  man.  What  a  chorus  of  derision 
would  arise  in  his  contemporaries.  He  was  in  doubt 
whether  to  insert  the  advertisement  again,  and  half  in- 
clined to  take  it  out  —  let  people  infer  that  one  insertion 
had  been  sufficient—  and  go  on  a  still  hunt  for  men  in- 
stead. Then,  as  he  was  opening  the  mail  one  morning, 
he  came  to  a  thick  letter  with  a  London  post  mark. 
( opening  it  he  read  : — 

"Pear  Sir:  — .Inst  before  embarking  for  Europe  I  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  your  paper  on  a  news  stand,  and,  in 
reading  it  over,  came  across  the  advertisement  for  men 
to  learn  the  poultry  business.  I  am  ayoungman  twenty- 
lour  years  of  age,  born  in  New  York  City,  and  have 
lived  there  all  my  life.  From  the  time  I  left  school  until 
a  few  months  ago  I  had  a  clerical  position  in  a  city  de- 
partment. A  few  months  ago  my  mother  died  leaving 
an  estate  of  which  my  share  was  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  get  into  an  outdoor  life,  and 
for  some  months  have  been  studying  farm  journals  to 
see  what  line  of  agriculture  I  would  prefer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  more  money  in  the  poultry  business 
than  in  anything  else,  and  less  risk.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  fail  if  he  starts  right  and  con- 
ducts his  business  on  good  business  principles. 

"If  I  had  known  about  the  opportunity  on  your  farm 
before  making  arrangements  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Europe  I  would  have  visited  you,  and  if  we  made  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  been  at  work  there  now,  for 
though  I  have  always  wanted  to  visit  Europe,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  get  established  in  business  for  myself,  and  I 
would  not  let  pleasure  interfere  with  business.  That  has 
always  been  my  policy.  Now  that  f  am  here  I  am  going 
to  slay  here  three  months,  perhaps  longer,  but  when  I 
return  to  America  I  am  going  into  the  poultry  bnsiness, 
and  I  would  rather  learn  the  business  on  your  farm  than 
anywhere  else. 

"Being  over  here  I  cannot  call  on  you  in  person,  so, 
though  I  know  your  time  is  valuable,  I  must  ask  you  to 
answer  the  following  questions  —  the  answers  to  which 
are  of  greatest  importance  to  me — for  though  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  prospect,  I  have  to  convince  the 
trustee  who  has  charge  of  the  property,  before  I  can  get 
the  money  to  invest  in  a  poultry  farm,  and  of  course  I 
am  not  going  to  spend  a  thousand  dollars  to  learn  the 
business  without  knowing  whether,  after  I  have  learned 
it,  he  will  consent  to  that  investment. 

"Please  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  fol- 
lowing questions." 

Then  followed  a  list  of  nearly  thirty  questions  about 
Moneychaser,  his  family,  his  farm,  his  business,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  poultry  business,  the  amount  of 
land  required  for  1,000  hens,  the  cost  of  feeding  1,000 
hens,  the  average  profit,  etc.,  etc.  Moneychaser  never 
read  them  all.  He  tossed  the  letter  over  to  his  wife  in 
despair. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  she  asked, 
when  she  had  read  — to  the  list  of  questions. 

"Do  —  what  can  I  do? — Life's  too  short  to  give  him 
all  the  information  he  wants." 

"  You  have  to  give  him  some  sort  of  an  answer." 

"Yes  —  I  suppose  so- — but  there's  no  immediate 
hurry.    I'll  think  it  over  for  a  few  days." 

A  few  days  later  came  a  second  inquiry.  This  was 
from  a  young  woman  who  wanted  to  know  if  the  po- 
sitions were  open  to  women.  That  was  a  point  that  had 
not  been  thought  of.  The  editor  and  his  wife  talked  it 
over  all  one  evening.    At  the  beginning  of  the  confer- 


ence both  were  undecided.  It  closed  with  .Moneychaser 
very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  discrim- 
inate against  women — especially  as  the  Advertiser  had 
much  to  say  about  poultry  keeping  for  women,  and  still 
more  lirmly  entrenched  in  the  idea  that  a  woman's 
money  was  just  as  good  as  a  man's  —  "  all  money  looks 
alike  to  me,"  said  he. 

Rut  Mrs.  Moneychaser,  from  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
had  reached  the  very  positive  conclusion  that  Golden 
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Rod  Farm,  as  an  educational  institution,  should  not  be 
co-educational.  Maria  won,  and  next  day  Napoleon 
dictated  a  very  nice  letter  to  the  young  woman  applicant 
informing  her  that  while  he  would  like  very  much  to 
open  the  advantages  of  the  proposition  to  women,  cir- 
cumstances made  it  inadvisable  to  do  so  at  this  stage  of 
the  project. 

Not  much  progress  had  been  made  when  the  time 
came  to  close  the  forms  of  the  Advertiser,  and  he  must 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  ad.  or  not,  but  with  two 
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genuine  inquiries,  Napoleon  at  the  last  moment  con- 
cluded to  insert  it  again,  and  to  make  an  editorial  note 
referring  to  "  numerous  inquiries,"  to  the  delays  in  ne- 
gotiations, difficulties  in  finding  candidates  in  every  way 
desirable,  and  temporary  exclusion  of  women,  and  then 
to  await  developments. 

Within  a  week  of  the  issue  of  the  second  insertion  of  the 
advertisement,  he  received  a  brief  letter  from  Pittsburg 
which  gladdened  his  heart.  It  was  on  the  stationery  of  a 
leading  Pittsburg  bank,  and  bore  the  signature  of  the 
cashier  of  the  institution.  He  had  a  son  whose  health  had 


been  injured  by  overwork  in  college,  and  who — hefeared 
—  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  confinement  of  banking 
life.  As  a  small  boy  his  son  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  a  pen  of  Bantams  given  him  by  a  friend.  He  had 
talked  the  case  over  with  his  family  physician  and  with 
his  son,  and  they  had  agreed  that  an  outdoor  life  was 
best  for  the  young  man.  lie  would  come  with  his  son 
and  make  arrangements  as  soon  as  assured  that  the 
opportunity  was  still  open. 

Moneychaser  assured  him  by  return  mail  that  the  op- 
portunity was  still  there.  After  waiting  a  week  for  a  re- 
ply, growing  daily  more  impatient,  he  received  a  letter 
informing  him  that  on  account  of  the  serious  indispo- 
sition of  the  cashier  the  visit  would  have  to  be  postponed 
for  several  weeks.  The  delay  fretted  him,  but  there 
were  no  further  inquiries  by  mail,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  events  as  they  came.  The  time  was 
approaching  when  he  must  decide  whether  to  again  in- 
sert the  advertisement.  While  he  was  making  up  his 
mind,  there  came  a  copy  of  a  contemporary  published 
the  15th  of  each  month  containing  the  following  com- 
munication : 

"Can  the  Blind  Lead  the  Blind? 

"  Editor  of  the  Gallinaceous  Globe:  —  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  an  announcement  appearing 
recently  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  of  a  project  to 
give  instruction  in  poultry  keeping  to  working  students 
who  would  pay  a  very  liberal  premium.  As  one  who  is 
interested  in  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  this  business,  I  was  interested  at  once  in 
the  project.  The  party  who  makes  the  offer  is  the  edi- 
•  tor  of  a  paper.  Now  of  course  I  realize  that  there  are 
editors  and  editors,  and  what  applys  to  one  may  not  ap- 
ply to  others.  At  the  same  time,  from  sad  experience 
with  one  editorial  expert  adviser,  I  want  to  sound  a 
word  of  caution  to  any  who  may  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  advice  of  an  editor  is  especially  valuable.  From 
my  experience,  I  would  advise  anyone  seriously  consid- 
ering any  proposition  of  this  kind  to  study  the  situation 
thoroughly  before  paying  any  money  or  binding  himself 
to  anything. 

'  'About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  my  wife  and  I  concluded 
that  we  would  establish  a  small  poultry  plant,  doing  the 
work  on  it  between  us.  Fortunately  we  are  at  present 
able  to  lose  a  little  money  without  serious  hardship,  but 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  I  would  be  unable  to  do 
the  woik  of  my  present  position.  As  we  both  like  out 
door  life  we  decided  to  embark  in  poultry,  and  gradually 
build  up  a  business  with  the  idea  that,  if  profits  war- 
ranted, I  would —  after  a  few  years — leave  my  present 
position,  and  even  if  I  remained  where  I  am  as  long  as 
competent,  the  poultry  would  be  making  us  something 
all  the  time,  and  when  1  did  have  to  retire  I  would  have 
congenial  employment  and  an  income  to  keep  us  from 
want. 

"  Wre  had  been  reading  a  poultry  paper — not  the 
Globe  —  for  sometime  before  we  decided  on  our  plan. 
Then  we  wrote  to  the  editor  for  advice.  He  replied  that 
while  we  might  get  along  very  well  by  ourselves  with 
what  we  could  get  out  of  his  paper,  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  for  us  to  have  him  give  us  special  ad- 
vice for  which  he  would  charge  us  at  just  the  same  rate 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  press.  Fie  said  that  he  would  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  devoting  his  time  to  advising  people  for  less  than 
this  because  papers  were  clamoring  all  the  time  for 
special  articles  from  him.  The  charge  on  this  basis 
would  be  one  dollar  per  letter  page,  or  fraction  of  a 
page. 

"Well,  we  thought  we  would  try  it.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  he  strung  the  letters  out.  We 
would  ask  a  few  questions  that  we  supposed  could  be 
answered  in  a  few  words,  and  he  would  take  anywhere 
from  half  a  page  to  a  page  —  sometimes  more.  He  never 
failed  to  make  his  letter  of  advice  come  to  five  dollars, 
and  several  times  he  went  to  six,  seven,  and  even  eight. 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  the  advice  worked 
out,  but  sometimes  in  answering  one  question  he  would 
make  a  statement  that  didn't  agree  with  something  he 
had  said  when  answering  a  similar  question  before.  1 
guess  he  didn't  keep  copies  of  his  letters,  and  perhaps 
(Continued  ou  page  121.) 
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Simplifying  Poultry  Organizations. 

A PERSON  interested  in  poultry  to  the  extent  that 
he  considers  himself  a  poultryman, — breeder  or 
fancier,  usually  becomes  a  member  of  a  local 
poultry  organization  if  there  is  one  in  his  vicinity.  If, 
in  his  state,  there  is  a  state  poultry  association,  he  may 
join  that  also.  If  he  is  particularly  interested  in  some 
breed  or  variety  of  poultry,  and  there  is  a  club  of  breed- 
ers of  that  breed  or  variety,  he  joins  that,  too. 

There  are,  (we  may  say),  nearly  always  two  and  some- 
times three  associations  which  the  poultryman  is  called 
upon  to  join  and  to  help  support.  In  addition,  every 
poultryman  is  told  that  it  is  his  duty  to  join  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

The  expense  to  a  poultryman  of  belonging  to  these  or- 
ganizations is  for  those  in  which  he  pays  annual  dues, 
usually  a  dollar  a  year.  If  he  belongs  to  a  local  associa- 
tion, and  to  a  specialty  club,  the  expense  to  him  is  two 
dollars  a  year.  If  there  is  also  a  state  association  in  his 
state,  and  he  belongs  to  that  also,  the  cost  is  usually  an- 
other dollar,  though  in  at  least  one  case  we  know  of,  it  is 
only  fifty  cents.  But  let  us  put  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
year  as  the  sum  the  average  poultryman  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  these  three  classes  of  organizations. 

Then  there  is  the  American  Poultry  Association  with 
its  state  bl  anches.  By  the  life  membership  plan  a  mem- 
ber pays  ten  dollars,  once  for  all.  If  now  we  suppose 
that  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  poultryman,  who  is 
a  poultryman,  is  twenty  years,  how  does  this  figure  out? 
He  would  in  twenty  years,  pay  to  the  several  other 
organizations  fifty  dollars.  Add  to  this,  for  a  member 
of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  you  have  sixty  dollars  as  the  average 
cost  to  poultrymen  of  poultry  organizations.  Of  course, 
some  don't  pay  nearly  so  much  as  that,  but  others  pay  a 
great  deal  more,  and  we  don't  believe  the  average  we 
have  in  part  arrived  at  and  in  part  assumed  is  very  much 
out  of  the  way.  We  think  it  likely  that  the  average 
amount  spent  by  the  poultryman  who  affiliates  with  the 
various  poultry  associations  which  appeal  to  him  for  sup- 
port is  about  three  dollars  a  year.  This  is  not  an  extrav- 
agant looking  outlay,  yet  we  may  legitimately  enquire 
whether  it  would  not  be  both  better  and  cheaper  to  bring 
all  these  different  associations  together  on  such  a  footing 
that  the  member  who  was  affiliated  with  one  was  affiliated 
with  all,  and  one  payment  covered  all  fees  and  dues  for 
the  year?  • 

Why  should  not  every  local  poultry  association  be  a 
part  of  a  state  association,  and,  incidentally,  of  a  national 
association?  Why  should  there  be  specialty  clubs  asso- 
ciated with  a  national  association  as  our  specialty  clubs 
are  with  the  A.  P.  A.?  Why  not  have  these  different 
parts  of  organized  poultry  work  harmoniously  working 
as  parts  of  the  same  organization? 

The  fiasco  in  the  publication  of  the  1910  Standard  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  specialty  clubs  issuing 
the  standards  —  each  putting  out  the  standard  for  its  own 
variety  or  breed.  That  proposition  looks  much  better  as 
a  club  to  drive  the  A.  P.  A.  to  do  better  than  as  a  dis- 
tinct business  proposition.  Instead  of  one  big  A.  P.  A., 
(with  troubles  and  scandals  galore),  we  would  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  little  A.  P.  A's  each  with  its  own 
special  line  of  troubles. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  specialty  clubs  have  spas- 
modically done  good  work  in  popularizing  the  varieties 
to  advance  which  they  were  organized,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  life  of  the  specialty  club  is  usually  uncertain,  (some- 
times not  even  the  officers  know  whether  the  club  is  alive 
or  not),  and  that  considering  the  size  and  scope  of  their 
affairs,  specialty  clubs  have  quite  as  much  trouble  as  the 
A.  P.  A. 

Hence,  as  a  refuge  from  troubles  which  break  out  in 
the  general  organization,  the  specialty  club  does  not  ap- 
peal to  us  at  all.  As  we  read  the  histories  of  specialty 
clubs  it  seems  to  us  that  often  they  have  gained  reputa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  A.  P.  A.  simply  because  the 
A.  P.  A.  was  in  the  position  where  it  had  to  take  the 
blame  for  everything.  We  imagine  that  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  the  specialty  clubs  to  take  over  the  standards  that 
within  a  year  there  would  be  a  very  decided  reaction 
against  specialty  club  control  of  standards,  and  against 
specialty  clubs  —  and  that  unless  a  club  had  the  backing 
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of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  that  association  indorsed  the  stand- 
ard of  a  particular  club,  there  would  soon  be  rival  spec- 
ialty clubs  and  rival  standards  for  many  varieties.  A 
divided  authority  over  standards  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. 

Gambling  and  Speculating. 

ONE  OF  our  city  newspapers  recently  published  a 
short  series  of  articles  which  it  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  production,  storage  and  distribution  of 
eggs.  Like  most  matters  of  a  complex  and  special  char- 
acter, the  egg  question  is  one  that  can  be  handled  with 
judgment  only  by  one  who  has  real  familiarity  with  the 
most  of  its  important  features,  and  these  articles  are 
faulty  as  to  many  points  somewhat  technical. 

But  one  fault  we  particularly  notice  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  excusable  in  no  one.  The  reporter,  speaking  of 
his  interviews  with  dealers,  says  that  when  asked :  "And 
what  about  the  profits  in  the  storage  of  eggs?"  every- 
one gave  an  answer  which  "  indicated  the  gambling  ele- 
ment in  the  business." 

We  may  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  acknowl- 
edge that  as  a  correct  interpretation  of  their  replies. 
Evidently  what  the  dealers  did  indicate  was  the  highly 
speculative  character  of  the  business,  which  one  may  say 
is  attended  with  extraordinary  risks  at  almost  every 
stage.  There  may  be  some  "gambling"  done  in  eggs, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  true  that  there  is  in  the  business 
itself,  and  an  essential  part  of  it,  a  "  gambling  element." 

The  business  is  dependent  on  many  contingencies,  but 
these  are  not  "  gaming  chances."  The  principal  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  winter  production  of  fresh  eggs. 
Another  factor  constantly  discussed  in  the  trade  papers 
is  the  matter  of  judgment  in  buying  eggs.  The  common 
tendency  after  a  season  of  good  profits  on  storage  eggs  is 
for  more  buyers  to  go  into  it,  and  for  buyers  to  bid  up 
prices  beyond  what  ordinary  results  warrant.  After  a 
season  of  losses,  prices  for  eggs  to  go  into  storage  natu- 
rally rule  lower,  and  the  chances  of  profit  are  corres- 
pondingly better.  The  speculator  has  to  reckon  his 
profits,  taking  one  year  with  another,  and  while  some- 
times large,  on  the  whole,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
greater  than  the  risks  of  the  business  warrant. 

In  fact,  from  what  we  can  learn  about  profits  on  stor- 
age eggs,  the  chances  of  making  a  fortune  in  this  line  of 
speculation  are  not  so  good  that  the  operators  want  to 
keep  it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  tendency  is  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  holders  of  eggs  in  storage,  and  a 
division  of  the  risks.  Large  buyers  are  very  glad  to  sell 
eggs  as  they  go  into  storage  to  jobbers  and  retailers,  taking 
the  regular  margin  of  profit  at  that  time  and  giving  the 
other  party  all  he  wants  of  possible  profits  in  holding 
stock. 

Second=Class  Postage  Rates. 

THE  renewal  of  the  recommendation  for  an  increase 
in  second  class  postage  rates,  that  is,  of  the  rates 
on  magazines  and  newspapers,  has  a  very  formal 
and  perfunctory  sound.  The  postal  deficit  which  served 
as  a  reason  for  urging  an  increase  of  rates  is  said  to  have 
been  wiped  out  by  the  application  of  better  business 
methods  in  the  department.  That  reason  is,  therefore, 
no  longer  available. 

But  as  it  is  held  that  placing  the  rate  on  second  class 
matter  below  the  cost  of  carriage  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
subsidy  to  publications,  the  president  apparently  feels 
that  on  principle  the  subsidy  should  be  reduced,  espe- 
cially as  —  he  declares  —  the  publications  enjoying  it  are 
enormously  profitable.  As  to  that  he  is  in  error,  for, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  publications  of  all  kinds  have  all 
they  can  do  to  keep  going.  Nearly  every  line  in  the  pe- 
riodical publishing  field  is  overdone,  perhaps  not  as 
much  as  the  poultry  field,  but  still  there  are  more  than 
can  live  on  their  incomes. 

The  revival  of  the  recommendation  to  increase  the 
second-class  postage,  however,  is  not  likely  to  cause  such 
commotion  as  it  used  to.  For  one  thing,  the  newspapers 
have  at  last  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
increase  would  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  magazines. 
That  was  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  which  the  post 
office  department  wanted,  and  the  president  recom- 


mended. The  idea  was  that  the  "  newspapers"  were  to 
be  exempt,  the  increased  rate  applying  only  to  "  maga- 
zines." We  pointed  out  some  years  ago  that  this  form 
of  "class"  legislation  was  plainly  unconstitutional,  but 
most  of  the  magazine  publishers  were  so  intent  on  other 
aspects  of  the  question  that  they  overlooked  this,  while 
the  newspapers,  not  being  directly  attacked  —  not  being 
named  —  thought  the  tax  on  the  magazines  a  good  thing. 
Their  change  of  heart  began  to  come  when  the  magazine 
publishers  raised  a  fund  to  advertise  their  cause  in  the 
newspapers,  and  requested  the  newspapers,  to  which 
they  gave  advertising,  to  mention  the  matter  editorially. 
Having  the  case  thus  brought  before  them  for  special 
consideration,  it  didn't  take  the  newspaper  editors  long 
to  discover  that  the  rate  either  would  apply  to  them  or 
the  law  would  be  unconstitutional. 

A  second  reason  why  the  recommendation  causes  less 
stir  now,  is  because  Congress  is  better  informed  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  is  not  likely  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  department. 

Nashville,  1912. 

THE  Xashville  American  of  March  1st,  prints  a  tele- 
gram to  John  A.  Murkin  from  Election  Commis- 
sioner McCord  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion giving  the  result  of  the  vote  for  place  of  meeting  in 
the  nominating  ballot,  —  Nashville  44" »,  Chicago  81,  Bos- 
ton 39,  Atlantic  City  17,  Detroit  10.  This  result  accords 
with  common  expectation.  There  has  l>een  really  no 
contest. 

The  one  unfortunate  thing  about  the  meeting  going  to 
the  South  is  that,  although  two  years  ago  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  regard  to  the  time  of  meeting  was 
changed  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  from 
Southern  cities  the  handicap  which  the  provision  that 
the  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  month  of  August  im- 
posed on  them,  there  are  no  indications  —  yet.  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  change  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  Nashville  American  quoting  Mr.  Murkin  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Nashville  campaign  announces  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  August.  Considering  how  the 
tendency  in  a  mail  ballot  is  to  vote  according  to  prece- 
dent, it  is  doubtful  whether  by  any  effort  that  could  be 
made  at  this  time  the  date  of  meeting  could  lie  postponed 
until  October,  which  most  people  will  agree  is  the  letter 
time  for  a  convention  in  that  latitude. 

The  Passing  of  Dr.  Wiley. 

FEW  who  watch  the  course  of  such  matters  were 
surprised  by  the  news  of  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Harvey  M.  Wiley,  head  of  the  Chemistry  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
department  is  not  large  enough  to  comfortably  contain 
all  the  discordant  human  elements  in  it,  and  it  may  l>e 
doubted  whether  the  department  will  ever  lie  efficiently 
administered  until  after  a  good  many  more  resignations 
and  removals.  For  years  it  has  l>een  notorious  that  this 
department  had  far  outgrown  the  administrative  capac- 
ity of  its  head.  A  great  deal  of  useful  work  planned  by 
the  department  is  poorly  done  or  half  done,  while  in 
other  cases  different  bureaus  are  duplicating  work  and 
squabbling  over  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  Wiley  goes  greatly  lamented  by  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  a  tendency  to  take  a  good  "  source 
of  copy  "  at  his  own  valuation  of  himself,  but  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  position  he 
has  taken  will  not  mourn  his  passing  over-much.  The 
very  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  sensation  mongers 
count  heavily  against  him  with  those  who  take  a  more 
discriminating  view  of  his  work.  Had  he  confined  him- 
self to  work  and  talked  less  his  influence  for  good  would 
have  been  far  greater.  lie  was  too  prone  to  talk  to  the 
galleries.  Rarely  did  he  make  a  public  address  that  did 
not  contain  some  statement  of  a  sensational  character 
which  was  essentially  misleading  to  the  general  public. 
These  were  seized  upon  and  elaborated  by  t  he  press  to  the 
neglect  of  the  more  wholesome  of  his  utterances.  While 
these  occasional  sensational  statements  thus  made  a 
wide  popular  impression,  the  really  valuable  work  that 
his  bureau  has  done  has  made  little  impression  outside 
of  the  circles  of  trade  with  which  it  has  been  concerned. 
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How  Much  Land? 


AYOl' X»  i  man  about  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  15  acres,  on  which  he 
and  another  young  man  intended 
to  start  a  poultry  farm  with  a 
capacity  of  3,500  to  4,  (XX)  hens,  read  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits 
of  intensive  and  extensive  methods  of 
poultry  culture,  which  made  him  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  undertaking  the  proposi- 
tion on  so  limited  an  area.  Further  in- 
vestigation convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  take  this  piece  of  land. 
He  writes  me:  — 

"I  am  now  seriously  contemplating 
renting  a  100  acre  farm  from  a  family 
friend,  for  three  to  five  years,  with 
option  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  I  have  not  seen  this  prop- 
erty, situated  as  follows;  00  miles  from 
New  York  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  7 
from  Princeton,  4  from  Trenton.  How 
do  you  like  this  New  Jersey  location? 
What  would  you  consider  a  fair  rental  for 
a  year  for  this  100  acres?  I  would  be 
most  interested  to  hear  from  you  exactly 
where  a  poultry  plant  crosses  the  bound- 
ary line  between  extensive  and  intensive. 
My  idea  was  to  start  this  spring  with  1,000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  day  old  chicks, 
learn  all  I  possibly  can  with  them.  Four 
Cornell  gasoline  heated  brooder  houses 
would  take  care  of  these  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  be  put  into  colony  houses. 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  purchasing 
ready  made  and  movable  colony  houses? 
Please  give  me  a  few  wise  '  dont's '  that, 
if  not  heeded,  will  mean  failure.  I  feel 
that  I  am  undertaking  quite  a  big  propo- 
sition ;  that  as  it  will  mean  my  daily  bread, 
(without  the  butter),  I  must  go  slowly 
and  carefully.  *  *  *  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  cut  down  the  huge  death  rate 
among  day  old  chicks  until  about  six 
weeks  old.  I  understand  that  on  some 
poultry  plants  the  men  are  fit  to  open  an 
undertaking  establishment  by  the  time 
they  go  through  two  spring  hatching  and 
brooding  seasons." 

The  best  ' '  don' t ' '  I  can  give  any  young 
man  contemplating  going  into  poultry 
farming  is:  Don't  undertake  to  establish 
yourself  on  a  farm  until  you  have  had  at 
least  two  years  experience  working  under 
a  capable  farmer. 

This  applies  to  other  kinds  of  farm 
work  as  well  as  poultry.  Most  people 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  agricul- 
tural lines  of  work  do  not  relish  it,  and 
most  will  not  take  it.  It  isn't  always 
easy  to  get  such  a  position  as  one  would 
like  on  a  "poultry"  farm.  Then  one 
who  wants  to  begin  is  likely  to  think  that 
after  all,  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is 
to  begin  himself  and  learn  as  he  goes. 
That  may  be  the  best  thing  if  he  knows 
something  about  other  agricultural  work ; 
otherwise  I  would  advise  a  beginner  to  go 
to  work  on  any  good  farm  where  he  can 
get  work  and  stay  there  until  he  found 
something  that  suited  him  better. 

I  don't  believe  in  poultry  farming  as  an 
exclusive  specialty  for  beginners —  nor  for 
very  many  who  are  not.  A  good  poultry- 
man  who  knows  the  business,  starting  in 
for  himself,  may  sometimes  wisely  give  his 
attention  quite  exclusively  to  poultry.  He 
knows  what  he  can  do,  knows  markets 
and  conditions,  knows  why  and  how  he 
may  make  his  case  an  exception.  He 
acts  on  his  own  experienced  judgment. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  novice,  neither  the 
novice  nor  the  wisest  of  men,  however 
well  he  may  know  that  novice,  can  so  di- 
rect the  novice  that  he  can  give  all  his 
time  to  poultry,  without  making  his  first 
few  years  experience  very  costly  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  able  bodied 
young  man,  who  is  single,  can  go  to 
work  as  a  farm  laborer  and  learn  farm 


work  and  save  a  little  money,  while  the 
money  he  would  have  lost  while  teaching 
himself  farming  of  any  kind  would  be  in 
the  bank  drawing  interest,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  ready  to  begin  on  his  own 
judgment,  his  capital  would  have  in- 
creased instead  of  being  gone  —  as  is  too 
often  the  case.  I  meet  many  men,  both 
young  and  old,  who,  after  trying  for  two 
or  three  years  to  learn  by  keeping  poultry, 
have  —  in  experience  —  about  half,  or  less 
what  they  would  have,  had  they  been 
working  under  men  who  knew  the  busi- 
ness, while  their  money  is  all  gone. 
Many  of  these  men  think  that  if,  with  the 
experience  they  have  gained,  they  could 
only  have  the  money  they  started  with 
they  could  make  it  go.  Very  likely  they 
could  but  it  would  go  easier  anyway  if 
they  would  serve  an  apprenticeship  under 
some  one  who  could  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  years  of  experience. 

Having  elaborated  thus  upon  the  prin- 
cipal don't,  I'll  try  to  give  the  best  advice 
I  can  to  those  who  will  not  take  that  ad- 
vice. If  this  correspondent,  and  his 
cousin,  want  to  develop  a  farm,  giving  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  poultry  keeping, 
I  would  advise  them  to  strike  a  medium 
between  the  first  proposition  of  15  acres 
and  the  proposed  alternative  of  100  acres ; 
that  is,  a  medium  in  the  amount  of  tillable 
or  usable  land.  If,  with  such  amount  of 
serviceable  land,  they  have  some  wood- 
land, that  is  a  different  proposition.  For 
use,  the  desirable  sized  farm  might  be 
anywhere  from  about  00  to  100  acres;  that 
would  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
land,  and  the  uses  made  of  it. 

The  lines  of  work  to  be  started  would 
depend  much  upon  what  was  on  the  farm 
and  what  condition  it  was  in.  The  amount 
of  poultry  carried  the  first  year  should  be 


small.  A  thousand  day-old  chicks  is  too 
many  for  a  novice,  and  two  novices  are 
no  better  than  one  as  far  as  experience 
and  judgement  go.  I'd  cut  the  day-old 
chicks  down  to  three  or  four  hundred, 
and  then  try  and  get  out  as  many  as 
could  be  handled  to  advantage  with  hens, 
but  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  hundred. 
In  this  way  the  total  reared  would  prob- 
ably be  three  or  four  hundred,  from 
which  there  might  be  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pullets  suitable 
for  laying  stock.  This  would  be  flock 
enough  for  the  first  winter. 

The  care  of  this  stock  would  not  begin 
to  take  the  time  of  two  men.  The  rest  of 
the  time  should  be  given  to  other  farm 
work.  The  best  way  for  novices  to  handle 
this  farm  work  would  be  either  to  hire  a 
farmer  who  would  work  with  them  and 
teach  them,  or  get  some  good  farmer  in 
the  vicinity  to  oversee  and  direct  their 
work  —  that  is,  to  help  them  plan  it  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  judgement 
when  advice  is  needed.  The  extent  to 
which  this  work  can  be  made  directly 
profitable,  depends  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  farm.  If  it  is  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  two  single  men  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  their  living  out  of  it.  If 
it  is  run  down,  and  they  have  funds  for 
living  expenses,  their  time  might  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  work  of  put- 
ting it  in  shape,  even  though  the  direct 
returns  were  not  enough  to  support 
them. 

As  a  rule,  it  would  be  wiser  to  buy  a 
relatively  small  farm  than  to  rent  a  large 
one  —  particularly  if  the  farm  is  run 
down.  It  is  better  to  buy  such  a  farm, 
even  if  one  does  not  pay  in  full,  and  may 
not  intend  to  stay  permanently  on  the 
place,  because  then  the  labor  put  on  the 
farm  will  be  paid  for  in  the  increased 
price  the  land  will  bring,  while  if  a  farm 


is  rented,  such  improvements  are  usually 
lost  to  the  tenant  when  he  leaves  it. 

The  price  or  rental  of  land  depends  on 
the  land  and  on  local  conditions.  The 
only  advice  worth  having  on  such  matters 
is  the  advice  of  reliable  men  who  know 
the  values  of  land  in  the  locality.  Such 
men  can  tell  what  the  land  is  worth  for 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  usually  put. 
Whether  one  can  use  it  profitably  at  the 
price  depends  on  himself. 

A  definite  line  between  intensive  and 
extensive  poultry  keeping  cannot  be 
drawn.  If  I  were  to  try  to  draw  it  on  a 
single  condition  I  think  I'd  say  that 
when  the  conditions  were  such  that  grass 
would  grow,  (if  the  land  was  in  grass), 
the  method  was  extensive — or  sufficiently 
so  to  avoid  the  most  of  the  disadvantages 
of  intensive  conditions. 


Agricultural  College  Changes. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  to  suc- 
ceed Prof.  Stoneburn  in  charge  of  the 
poultry  department.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick 
is  now  connected  with  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  College.  He  was  for  several 
years  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station. 

Prof.  Homer  W.  Jackson  in  charge  of 
poultry  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  Cyphers  Incubator  Co. ,  at  Buffalo. 


Death  of  Henry  W.  Reed. 


Henry  W.  Reed,  of  Caryville,  Mass., 
well  known  locally  as  a  breeder  and  ex- 
hibitor of  White  VVyandottes,  died  sud- 
denly, Mar.  1,  1912. 


Robert  H.  Essex 


NOW- 


"I  Am  No  Prophet,  But  Uexl  Year 

If  Fowls  Are  Not  Scarce  and  Eggs  High      »AI  ? 
I  Miss  My  Guess."  (Signed)  ^^?^rX^ 

In  no  year  during  the  past  quarter  century  has  there  been  such  a  bright  out- 
look for  the  man  or  woman  who  winds  up  this  Spring  with  a  good  big  flock 
of  chicks  for  next  Fall  and  Winter  Shows  and  for  Winter  layers. 

Can  You  Recall  Another  Such  Winter  as  Last?  Can  You  Recall  Such  a  Long  Period 

of  High-Priced)  Eggs? 
Can  You  Recall  Such  a  Late  Spring  For  Layers?  Can  You  Recall  a  Year  With  Cold 

Storage  Eggs  All  Sold? 


MY  POULTRY-KEEPING  FRIENDS-LET  ME  ADVISE  YOU 
NOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  "MAKE  GOOD" 


-NOW 


The  season  for  hatching-  is  at  least  a  month  late.  Fanciers  can  hardly  make  up  for  lost  time.  Farmers  are  behind  in  their 
hatching-.  They  do  not  set  eggs  while  they  can  sell  them  at  such  high  prices.  Their  chicken  crop  will  therefore  be  both  late 
and  short.   Do  you  know  of  a  safer— a  surer  way  to  make  good  this  season  than  by  sending  for  one  of 

America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 

10  Sizes  and  Styles  of  Incubators  at  $7.50  to  $48.00—7  Sizes  and  Styles  of  Brooders  at  $2.25  to  $17.00 
Our  Catalogue  Contains  Many  1911  Reports  Here  is  a  New  Crop— 1912 


Feb.  10.  1912. 
Enclosed  find  $6.50  for  which  ship  me  one 
Chick-Comfort  Hover.    If  the  same  is  satisfac- 
tory I  will  order5  to  9  more. 

John  F.  Eppinger. 
Here  is  the  second  order :    j,  ^  2fi  igi2 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  my  check  for 
which  you  will  ship  me  11  more  of  your  Chick- 
Comfort  Hovers,  making  a  total  of  12. 

John  F.  Eppinger. 


I  have  used  your  Incubators  and  Brooders  with 
great  success,  and  had  some  remarkable  hatches 
— 200  chicks  from  212  fertile  eggs:  also  150  chicks 
from  159  fertile  eggs.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
your  machines.— Harvey  Smith,  Feb,  26, 1912. 

The  Incubator  I  purchased  from  you  last 
March  proved  very  satisfactory.  On  three  set- 
tings I  averaged  90%. 

J.  B.  Godbout,  March  1,  1912. 


ESSEX-MODEL  INCUBATOR 
10  Sizes  and  Styles 


ESSEX-MODEL  BROODER— 7  Sizes  and  Styles 


In  our  Free  1912  Catalogue  you  will  find  Five  Chapters  on  Poultry  Keeping  written 
personally  by  Robert  Essex;  also  illustration  and  description  of  every  one  of  the  17  Superior 
Incubators  and  Brooders  made  by  us.   The  subjects  of  these  chapters  are: 

I—  "When  You  Start,  Start  Right.   How  to  Get  Started." 

II—  "How  to  Get  More  Profits  From  Hens." 

III—  "How  Money  Is  Made  From  Standard-Breds  and  Show  Birds." 

IV—  "How  to  Build  a  Low  Cost  Farm  Poultry  House."   (With  Plans.) 

V—  "How  to  Build  a  Woman  Fancier's  House."   (With  Plans.) 
Also  a  full  page  of  pictures  of  seven  popular  breeds  of  fowls. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalogue.  Address  Nearest  Office. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Company 

35  Henry  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  or  67  Barclay  St..  New  York  City 


List  oi  ArticSss 
Manufactured 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

(17  Sizes  and  Prices) 
Including 

Mammoth  Incubators 


Equipment 

Thermometers 
Hygrometers 
Thermostats 
Electric  Regulators 
Heating  Systems 
Lamps 
Gas  Burners 
Egg  Testers 
Pedigree  Trays 
Spray  Pumps 
Perch  Supports 
Colony  Houses 
Colony  Coops 
Brood  Coops 
Chick  Shelters 

Poultry  Supplies 

Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Water  Founts 
Water  Cups 
Food  Hoppers 
Food  Troughs 
Chick  Markers 
Leg  Bands 
Porcelain  Nest  Eggs 

Laboratory  Products 

Nutrine  Chick  Salts 

Quic-Molt  (Feather  Fast) 

Egg  Maker 

Egg  Preservative 

Roup  Cure 

Cholera  Cure 

Chieken-Pox  Cure 

Gape  Cure 

Health  Regulator 

Head  Lice  Ointment 

Scaly  Leg  Ointment 

Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs 

Lice  Dust 

Lice  Spray 

Sulphur  Candles 

Disinfectants 

Salt  Cat 

Charcoal 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Dead  Chicks 

Does  each  morning's 
visit  to  the  hsnnery 
show  a  dead  chick  here 
and  there — more  to-day 
than  yesterday  ?  It's  the 
lice  —  and  now  is  the 
time  to  work  if  you  wish  to  save 
even  a  fraction  of  your  promising 
brood.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  can  of 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

Dust  it  over  each  mother 
hen  and  each  individual 
chick  and  you  wiif  find  no 
more  dead  chicks  from  lice. 
Iustant  Louse  Killer,  for- 
mulated by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  also  de- 
stroys lice  on  horses,  cattle,  ticks  on 
sheep,  bugs  on  melon,  squash  and 
cucumber  vines,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
and  is  besides  a  valuable  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  It  comes  in  shaker- 
top  cans  and  may  be  used  winter  and 
summer  alike.  Look  for  the  word 
"Instant"  on  the  can,  as  there  are 
many  imitations. 
Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


1  lb.  25c.  \ 
3  lbs.  60c.  / 


Except  in  Canada. 
anJ  extreme  Wesu 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  forward  1  lb.  by  until 
or  express,  prepaid,  for  Sue. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DK.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland.  Ohio. 


BUILD  YOURSELF  THIS 
INCUBATOR  NOW 

A  few  hours  of  pleasant  work  —  a  hammer  and  saw  —  my 
Acme  Patented  Incubator  Fixtures  and  my  Free  Book  of 
Plans  and  I  will  guarantee  you  an  incubator  that  will  over- 
come faults  of  others  and  save  you  time,  worry,  money  and  chicks. 
Leading"  poultry  men  all  over  the  country  now  use  my  fix- 
tures and  build  their  own  incubators.  It's  as  easy  for  you  as 
for  them.  My  patented  fixtures  are  better  than  ever  this 
year.  My  automatic  lamp  with  the  new  crystal  Glass  reser- 
voir, tandem  double  compound  thermostat  and  damper  and 
flame  regulation  are  better  than  ever.  They  are  all  shown  in  my 
big  Free  book.  You  need  it.  You  can  refit  yourold 
incubator,  if  you  wish,  with  my  fixtures  and 
have  an  incubator  as  good  as  the  best.  Any 
make.  All  my  fixtures  are  sent  you  od 
30  DSVS'  Trl3l  *  %v'"  tnem  provetheir 
J  worth.  If  youwanttomake 

the  most  out  of  your  poultry  write  today. 

\H.M.  Sheer,  Dept.  IIQuincy.l 
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Farm-Poultry 


APRIL 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 

Costs  No  Mora  Than 

Netting 
yet  will  laut  five  times  as 
long.  Made  of  extra  heavy 
double  galvanized,  Rust 
Proof  wires.    No  top  or 
bottom  boards  and  les*, 
than  balftheposts required 
Chick  Tigbl-Kottom  wires 
only   1  luch  apart.  We 
have    160   styles,  also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 
We  can  save  you  money 
Send  for  Catalog. 
The  Krown  Fence*  Wire  Co 
Dept.  27        Cleveland,  O 


Climate  and  Chickens. 


THE  Trdermountain  Poultry  Advocate, 
published  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  says:  "Colorado  has  been 
the  recipient  of  more  kicks  and 
more  unfavorable  comment  and  talk  as  to 
its  being  a  fit  place  in  which  to  hatch 
chicks  than  has  any  other  state.  In  a 
large  measure  this  same  criticism  has  been 
applied  to  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  or 
intermountain  region.  Utah,  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming and  other  mountainous  states  have 
received  their  share  likewise.  It  is  com- 
mon talk  in  the  East  that  we  cannot  suc- 
cessfully raise  chickens  out  here.  There 
has  been  a  disposition,  too,  in  some  parts 
to  comment  slightingly  on  our  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  poultry  business." 

Following  this  introduction  it  professes 
skepticism  about  some  of  the  remarkable 
stories  of  big  hatches  in  other  places,  gives 
a  few  instances  of  very  good  hatching  in 
Colorado  as  examples  of  many  which 
might  be  given,  and  concludes  with  this 
statement:  —  "  Every  poultryman  in  Col- 
orado knows  that  it  is  easier  to  raise 
chicks  to  maturity  here  than  in  lower 
altitudes  where  the  atmosphere  is  satu- 
rated and  the  ground  is  damp  and  wet." 

I  had  supposed  that  the  talk  about  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  in  raising  poultry  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  had  been  re- 
duced to  almost  negligible  proportions 
long  ago ;  and  I  think  still  that  what  little 
of  it  survives  is  found  mostly  among  peo- 
ple who  know  little  about  poultry  raising 
anywhere.  One  of  the  particular  cases 
cited  by  the  Advocate  is  that  of  "  a  poultry 
judge"  who  offered  the  paper  an  article 
in  which  he  undertook  to  tell  how  to 
"obliterate  the  supposed  difficulty"  in 
incubation  in  that  climate.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  man  is  a  poultry  judge  — 
though  a  good  one  —  does  not  entitle  his 
views  on  other  matters  relating  to  poultry 
to  special  consideration.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  a  man's  opinions  on  incubation 
are  not  of  much  value  either  to  himself  or 
anyone  else  unless  he  has  had  practical 
experience  or  exceptional  opportunities  to 
observe  the  experience  of  others  under 
varied  conditions.  I  would  not  consider 
a  judge's  views  as  more  worth  attention 
than  those  of  another  man,  or  as  repre- 
senting a  general  idea,  unless  I  knew  the 
man  —  and  knew  he  was  capable  and  his 
views  representative. 

So  I  don't  think  that  the  Advocate  has 
a  correct  view  of  the  attitude  of  poultry- 
men  elsewhere  toward  conditions  in  its 
territory  as  affecting  the  possibilities  of 
poultry  culture.  Nor  do  I  think  it  rightly 
interprets  the  outside  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  poultrymen  in  that  section. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  is  true  that 
there  are  more  —  a  great  many  more  — 
good  poultrymen  of  all  kinds  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  The  farther  east  you 
go  the  more  men  you  find  who  have  been 
long  established  in  poultry  culture.  The 
business  is  older  in  the  East.  Conditions 
here  are  more  favorable  to  specialization. 
These  two  points  every  student  of  the  sub- 
ject understands  at  once.  But  there  is  a 
third  point  which  very  few  people  either 
East  or  West  get  until  they  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  successful  poultrymen 
of  the  East;  that  is,  that  nearly  always 
the  skilled  eastern  poultryman  has  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  essentials  in  his 
line  of  production,  and  is  much  more 
painstaking  in  working  out  details  of  his 
work.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  quality  in 
both  materials  and  workmanship.  To 
this  I  might  add  that  he  is  much  more 
careful  in  guarding  against  peculiar  risks 
in  poultry  culture. 

The  question  of  climate  in  its  relation  to 
poultry  culture  simply  resolves  itself  into 
this :  The  conditions  in  which  cultivated 
crops  thrive  best  are  the  conditions  in 
which  poultry  thrive  best.  Nowhere  are 
these  conditions  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  There  are  good  years  and  bad  years 
for  poultry  just  as  for  vegetable  crops. 
Sometimes  the  causes  are  plain,  sometimes 
obscure.  The  differences  in  results  in  wet 
and  dry,  warm  and  cold  seasons  are  easily 
noted ;  as  also  are  the  differences  in  results 
of  keeping  poultry  on  different  kinds  of 
soils. 

While  long  continued  cloudy  weather 
and  extremely  wet  soils  are  not  favorable 
to  growth  of  poultry,  neither  are  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  and  soils  lacking  mois- 
ture to  keep  vegetation  growing. 


Winter  conditions  at  the  altitude  of 
Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs  are  much 
more  favorable  for  work  with  poultry 
than  in  any  part  of  the  "East,"  and 
probably  more  favorable  than  in  the 
South,  because  the  soil  is  usually  so  dry 
at  that  season  that  even  small  chicks  can 
be  out  on  the  ground.  In  general,  work 
through  the  winter  can  be  done  with  less 
discomfort  than  in  the  East.  But  when 
it  comes  to  spring  and  summer  the  differ- 
ence is  not  so  apparent.  In  both  Colorado 
and  New  England  I  have  seen  springs 
when  conditions  were  very  much  against 
both  vegetation  and  poultry  all  the  time. 

The  summer  conditions  in  the  North 
and  East  are  much  more  favorable  to 
growing  poultry  than  in  the  South  and 
the  arid  parts  of  the  West.  In  seven 
years  that  I  was  in  Colorado  there  was 
not  one  when  the  heat  did  not  affect  the 
growth  of  the  chickens,  and  there  were 
usually  several  months  of  weather  in 
which  periods  of  heat  that  wowld  affect 
them  unfavorably  were  frequent.  In  fif- 
teen years  in  Massachusetts  I  have  seen 
just  two  short  periods  when  heat  would 
check  the  growth  of  poultry  that  had 
room,  air  and  shade  as  needed. 

Fall  conditions,  as  I  know  them,  were 
rather  better,  as  a  rule,  in  Colorado,  as 
they  are  through  that  latitude  all  the  way 
across  the  country.  But,  in  general,  our 
fall  conditions  do  not  unfavorably  affect 
poultry  that  have  grown  steadily  through 
the  summer,  nor  do  the  Colorado  fall  con- 
ditions compensate  for  the  usual  check  in 
growth.  While  we  may  have  protracted 
spells  of  cold,  wet  weather,  the  changes  in 
fall  there  are  sometimes  extreme  and  very 
sudden.  The  sharpest  weather  changes  I 
ever  saw  was  when  I  lived  at  Pueblo. 
While  it  is  true  that  one  February  there  I 
never  wore  a  coat  when  about  my  work, 
not  even  early  mornings  or  late  evenings, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  temperature  usually 
got  as  low  several  times  during  the  winter 
as  I  have  ever  known  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  grow  chickens  of  large  breeds  to  good 
size  at  a  low  altitude  than  at  a  high  alti- 
tude, while  in  smaller  breeds  you  can 
easily  get  stock  as  large  as  you  want  it  — 
away  above  average  size  under  both  con- 
ditions. You  can  grow  big  birds  in  Colo- 
rado, but  not  near  as  easily  as  at  lower 
altitudes,  nor  anywhere  near  as  large  a 
proportion  of  them. 

But  when  all  is  said,  comparison  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  different  localities 
leads  to  conclusions  which  have  little 
practical  application.  Chickens  can  be 
grown  wherever  gardens  can  be  made, 
and  everywhere  the  practical  problem  is 
to  adapt  methods  to  conditions.  It  really 
doesn't  make  the  slightest  difference  to  a 
man  living  in  Colorado  whether  chickens 
can  be  grown  easier  there  or  somewhere 
else.  He  has  to  grow  them  there.  No 
one  there  needs  to  feel  badly  because  it  is 
easier  to  get  big  chickens  in  New  England. 
Asiatics  can  easily  be  grown  in  Colorado 
as  large  as  the  average  in  New  England, 
and  that  is  as  large  as  there  is  any  advan- 
tage to  the  average  grower  to  grow  them. 


Readers  of  this  paper  who  would  like  to 
read  one  of  the  best  studies  of  a  year's 
egg  market  that  has  ever  been  published, 
should  secure  a  copy  of  the  Xen-  York 
Produce  Review,  175  Chambers  St.,  New 
York  City,  for  March  13,  1912,  and  read 
the  article  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Urner.  Besides  this,  there  are  numerous 
other  valuable  articles  on  matters  of  in- 
terest to  producers  of  poultry  as  well  as  to 
dealers.  Altogether  we  think  this  is  the 
best  "  poultry  number"  of  this  excellent 
journal  we  have  ever  seen. 


Conservation. 


A  Minnesota  concern  advertises  a  hog 
feeder  and  grinder  "by  means  of  which 
the  hog  grinds  his  own  feed  by  rotating  a 
mill  with  his  snoot."  This  item  suggests 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  conserva- 
tion of  poultry  energies  now  wasted. 
Think  of  all  the  force  used  in  scratching, 
cackling,  crowing,  etc. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS! 


WHITE  DIARRHEA 

REMEDY— Price  50c. 

Give  it  in  the  drinking  water.  Saves 
chicks  even  in  bad  cases.  A  guaran- 
teed preventive —so  why  not  get  it 
before  trouble  starts? 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O.     DEPT.  20 


SmS  ON  WINDMILLS 

U  „OHt>.  "M 


Big,  strong  and  power- 
ful.  Double  Gears. 
Center  Lift.  Removable 
Bearings.  Large  Oil 
Boxes.  Operate  in  light 
winds.  Noiseless.  4, 6. 
8.  10.  12.  14.  16.  18 
and  20  tt.  diameters. 

Send  for  catalog. 

We  also  build  Ideal 
Feed  Mills,  Pump  Jacks, 
Hand  Grinding  Mills  for 
poultry  raisers.  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Brass  Candle 
Sticks. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
.'$34  Samson  Ave..  Freeport,  111. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

LAMBERT  5 

DEATH  TO  LICE 


Insures  Clean  Fowls- 
Large  Profits  standard  lice  -  killer 

lor  over  25  years— the  standby  ot  successful  poultry- 
keepers.  Easily  used,  absolutely  safe ;  sure  and  quick 
in  results.  Try  it  and  see  your  fowls  grow  faster  and 
hens  lay  more.  If  not  at  your  dealer's  send  10  cents  for 
sample  oi  powder  for  hens  or  of  ointment  for  head 
lice  on  little  chicks.  Valuable  booklet  "Eggs  and  How  to 
Get  Them"  mailed  for  2<ent  stamp. 

0.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  315 Trader*  Bid*-..  Chici<o 


I  bring. 
oi\lyl5<re" 


I  bring, 

3o«r;: 


CAPONS 

bring  tbe  largest 
profits  —  100%  more 
thnn  other  poultry.  Ca- 
ponizingiseasy  andsoon 
learned.  Capons  sell  for 
30c.  a  pound,  while  ordinary  poul- 
ry  brings  only  15c.  a  pound. 
Progressive   poultrjmen  know 
these  things  and  use 

PILLING  ING  SETS 

Sent  postpaid.  82.50  per  set  with 
"  Easy-to-use  "  instructions. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  also  make  Pn-ullry 
Marker, 2oc.  Oape  Worm  Extractor,  25c  French 
Killing  Knife,  50c.     Boaut,  "Guide  for  c«ponui«e,"  trie. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  23d  &  ArchSts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Study  of   Egg-   Markets  and 
Prices. 


How  Folks  Make 
Money  With  Hens 

My  book  has  helped  people  make  fortunes  in  the 
poultry  business— will  do  the  same  for  you.  Low 
prices  for  Stock.  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  200  pages  con- 
,  taining  over  100  illustrations 
—many  in  natural  colors- 
gives  list  of  72  varieties  or 
Pure  Bred  Fowl— gives  com- 
plete information  about 
eggs,  stock,  incubators,  etc. 
This  book  is  a  marvel  and 
I  only  15c.  Send  today,  read 
It  through  and  if  you  don't 
feel  fully  satisfied  that  it  is 
worth  many  times  that 
much,  return  the  book  and 
get  your  money  back. 

B.  H.  GREIDER 
Box  101,  Rheems,  Pa. 


RINTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 


V 

Costa  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices,  i  ree 
use  of  cuts.   Samples  if  desired. 

JL.         VIKING  PRESS, 

399  Marginal  St.,  EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Pearl  Grit 


Good  laying  follows  right  diges- 
gestion.  Pearl  Grit  helps  hens 
get  the  good  of  what  they  eat. 
Sharp,  clean,  white,  great  shell 
maker.  Grit  for  fowlsof  all  ages. 
Try  it.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY  , 
763  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Piqua,  O. 


Eaton's  Famous  Poultry  Foods 

Eaton's  Life  Sa\er  Little  Chick  Food 
Eaton's  Growing  Ration 
Eaton's  Climax  Grain  Mixture 
Eaton's  Perfection  Mash  Mixture 
Baton's  Hiirh  tirade  Pigeon  Food 

The  Peerless  Self-Feeding  Dry  Food  Hopper 
R.  0.  Eaton  Grain  and  Feed  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 

Best 
Made- 
Lowest 


CEED  Your  hens  cut  green  booe 
*  and  get  mora  csss.  With  n 
Crown  Hone  Cutter  you 
—  mo  cut  up  nil  scrap  bonea 
cosilv  and  quickly,  and  without 
uiiv  tYoulile,  and  have  cut  hone 
fresh  cvLTV  May  for  your  poultry. 
Send  at  ouce"f«r  free  catalogue. 

WILSON  B30S-  Box  BW.  Easton,  Pa. 


in 
Price 


Dahill's  Poultry  Feed 

SCRATCH  FEED— A  perfect  ration. 
I)A  HILL'S  MASH— Will  make  hens  lay. 
(iROl'XP  OYSTER  SHELLS 
GROUND  CHARCOAL,  ETC. 

Sekd  foe  Samples  and  Prices. 
SIY1ITH-B0DFISH-SWIFT  CO.,      -       Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 


TRY  HOUGHTON'S  WIRE  EGG  CARRIER 

For  ship- 


Is.  H.  HOUGHTON.  Harvard,  Mass. 


When  you  eat  squabs  ask  for  Plymouth  Rock  squabs 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE  ST 

make  money  breeding  squabs,  how  to  Id7<  7  ■ 
start  small  and  grow.  6000  wanted  daily  by  only 
one  N.  Y.  commission  firm.  See  what  they  say 
in  National  Squab  Magazine  (monthly)  specimen 
copy  from  us  Ten  Cents.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SQUAB  CO.,  317  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Founder  of  the  squab  industry  in  America. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE' 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  t'aldrons.etc.  8^"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  f or  circulai  1>. 
D.  R.  Sper.y  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS.  Agts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Weed  Out  Those  Drones! 

The  " IDEAL  " 

TRAP  NEST 

Shows  Which  Hen  Laid  the  Egg. 

Practical  for  you  or  your  money  back.  Highest 
efficiency,  least  attention,  lowest  cost. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  proof. 
FRANK  O.  WELLCOME,  Yarmouth,  Me. 

YOUNG  CHICKS 

Just  hatched  from 
the  Pine  Tree  Chicken 
Hatchery.   One  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  in 
the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  shipping  clay 
old  chicks  originated 
with  me  twenty  years 
ago.  Mammoth  hatch- 
ers installed.  White, 
Buff,  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Barred,  White, 
and  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  and 
Orpington  chicks  at  10c.  up.   Also  Indian  Runner 
ducklings.   Send  for  booklet  that  tells  all  about  It. 
JOS.  D,  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Napoleon  Moneychaser  —  Poultry 
Editor. 


(Continued  from  pace  U.'  l 


it  ilid  not  occur  to  him  that  we  were  in 
a  position  to  make  comparisons.  But  we 
were,  and  we  did,  and  as  a  result  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  either  had  no 
consistent  methods,  or  didn't  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

"Then  my  wife  had  occasion  to  visit 
some  relatives  in  a  town  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  where  this  editor's  farm  is 
located.  She  thought  this  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  visit  the  farm  incog- 
nito and  see  what  was  what.  On  the  way 
she  met  an  old  farmer  who  seemed  to  be 
quite  well  posted  on  poultry  who  was 
Koing  there,  too.  From  what  he  told  her 
this  editor  has  been  in  the  business  only 
a  few  years  and  is  not  a  practical  poultry- 
man  at  all.  This  farmer  supplied  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  stock  and  claimed  to 
have  taught  him  what  little  he  knew 
about  the  business.  He  said  he  some- 
what doubted  some  of  the  wonderful 
stories  the  editor  was  telling  about  the 


way  his  hens  were  laying,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  for  himself. 

"  When  they  got  to  the  farm  and  went 
into  the  first  hen  house  they  found  a  lot 
of  the  hens  in  the  first  compartments 
wick  with  roup.  The  editor  declared  that 
this  was  his  hospital,  but  he  wouldn't  let 
them  go  farther.  He  insisted  on  their 
going  to  the  house  with  him.  My  wife 
went,  but  the  old  man  slipped  back  and 
as  he  told  her  afterward  went  all  through 
the  houses,  —  and  the  hens  were  sick  all 
over  the  place  and  —  what  is  more  —  this 
great  editor  didn't  know  what  to  do  for 
them  and  had  called  in  an  expert  on 
roup. 

"  That  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  Of  course 
those  sick  hens  were  not  laying  much, 
but  the  editor  came  out  in  his  paper  with 
a  statement  of  great  laying  for  that  pe- 
riod. He  did  say  that  there  had  been  a 
few  cases  of  severe  colds  that  month  and 
the  egg  yield  had  not  increased  as  would 
be  expected.  If  this  comes  to  his  atten- 
tion he  will  know  why  he  is  not  still  ad- 
vising us  at  $5  and  upwards  per.  1  sub- 
scribe myself 

Formerly,  but  never  again, 

E.  Z.  Mark." 

(To  be  Continued). 


International  Association  of  Poultry 
Instructors  and  Investigators. 


THE  growth  of  the  poultry  industry 
in  nearly  every  country  of  the 
world  during  recent  years  has 
been  phenomenal.  From  being, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  by-product  of 
the  farm,  of  small  value,  and  regarded 
with  indifference  or  totally  neglected,  the 
various  races  of  poultry  have  proved  a 
source  of  profit  to  agriculturists  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  the  prices  for  which  have 
been  increased  very  largely.  An  esti- 
mate has  been  made  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  world's  poultry  crop  exceeds 
one  billion,  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  and  is  rapidly  advancing. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
though  they  are  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  commonly  supposed  due  to  educational 
and  experimental  work,  there  has  been  of 
late  years  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  by  the  various  ministries  of 
agriculture,  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions in  different  countries  to  the  teach- 
ing of  and  experimental  work  in  connec- 
tion with  poultry  keeping.  The  problems 
which  necessarily  follow  increase  and  in- 
tensification of  production  are  command- 
ing the  services  of  trained  investigators 
and  instructors,  and  the  work  which  is 
being  done  is  of  great  value.  That  this 
will  rapidly  advance  is  unquestionable. 

Such  developments  have  .been  most 
marked  in  the  United  States.  Four  years 
ago  the  poultry  instructors  and  investi- 
gators of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
formed  an  association  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  interchange  of  observations 
and  experience.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  at  Orono,  Maine,  in  August,  1911, 
at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
favor  of  an  association  embracing  such 
workers  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
the  number  of  which  is  already  consider- 
able. It  was  felt  that  by  focussing  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  all,  the 
power  of  each  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  a  Provisional 
Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. The  following  have  agreed  to  serve 
on  this  committee : 

Dominion  of  Canada. — Prof.  W.  R. 
Graham,  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph;  Mr.  F.  C.  Elford,  formerly  at 
Macdonald  College. 

England.  —  Edward  Brown,  F.  L.  S. 
Honorable  Secretary  National  Poultry 
Organization  Society;  Prof.  F.  V.  Theo- 
bald, M.  A.,  Wye,  Kent;  C.  E.  J. 
Walkey,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  British  Associa- 
tion of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investi- 
gators. 

Scotland.  —  Prof .  Will  Brown,  Kil- 
marnock. 

Ireland.  —  Percy  A.  Francis,  Esq., 
Knock,  Belfast. 

Australia.  — Mr.  D.  F.  Laurie,  Govern- 
ment Poultry  Expert,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania.  — Mr.  R.  J.  Terry,  Poultry 
Expert  to  the  Tasmanian  Government, 
Hobart. 


South  Africa.  —  Prof.  J.  E.  Duerden, 
Rhodes,  University  College,  Grahams- 
town;  Mr.  Reginald  Bourlay,  in  charge 
of  Poultry  Experiment  Station,  Potcheff- 
stroom,  Transvaal. 

India.  —  Mr.  A.  C.  Dobbs,  Assistant 
Inspector  General  of  Agriculture. 

Germany. — Direktor  Dr.  Alfred  Beeck, 
Zentral-Geflugezuchtsanstalt,  Halle-Croll- 
witz ;  Prof.  Dr.  Heinrich  Poll,  University 
of  Berlin. 

Holland.  —  Herr  H.  B.  Beaufort,  Aer- 
denhout. 

Belgium.  — Mons.  M  vanGelder,  Uccle. 

Denmark.  —  Konsulent  W.  A.  Kock, 
Copenhagen. 

Norway.  —  Lieut.  Col.  B.  Thams, 
Christiania. 

Italy.  —  Signor  Alfredo  Vitale,  Naples. 

United  States.  —  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
Cornell  University;  Prof.  Leon  J.  Cole, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  Maine  Experiment  Station. 

Others  will  be  added  in  due  course. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  hold- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  in  London,  July  18-24,  1912, 
at  which  it  is  anticipated  that  the  most 
representative  international  gathering  of 
poultry  teachers  and  investigators  ever 
held  will  assemble.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Council  room  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  16  Bed- 
ford Square,  London  W. 

By  vote  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  have  elected  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  F.  L.  S.,  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  National  Poultry  Organization  Society 
of  England,  as  the  first  president  of  the 
International  Association.  Dr.  Raymond 
Peail,  Biologist  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Orono,  Maine,  is  acting 
as  honorary  secretary  pro  tern. 


What  Money  Says  About  It. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  blowing  about 
the  bigness  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation, and  calling  it  the  head  of  poul- 
try interests  in  America  it  is  respectfully 
submitted : 

That  the  National  Car  Lot  Live  Poul- 
try Shippers'  Association  pays  its  presi- 
dent a  large  salary,  said  to  be  $10,000  a 
year,  to  represent  it  on  the  New  York 
market. 


Transfer  of  Stock. 


Mar.  8th,  1912. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day 
sold  to  Frank  C.  Sites,  of  North  Dover, 
Ohio,  my  flock  of  Black  Wyandottes, 
cuts,  good  will,  etc. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Weed, 
East  Lee,  Mass. 


Bar.  Rock  Breeder 

exhibition  and  breed  egg  layers.   EgKS  $2,  $5  up, 
per  15.  Stock  ja,  up.  Valuable  whatever  price  paid. 
T.  W.  SHEA.  25  Larry  Place, 
West  Quincy,  Mass. 


HIGH  CLASS  BARRED  AND  BUFF  ROCKS. 

If  you  want  eggs  from  extra  choice  birds  that 
will  not  only  win  prizes,  but  are  prime  utility  stock, 
I  have  them.  Barred,  *5  per  sitting;  Buff,  t'2  per 
sitting.   Send  for  mating  list. 

A.  P.  WINSLOW,  Box  1542,  Freeport,  Me. 


MOFFITT'S 

Perfection  Ideal  Aluminum 
Leg  Band— 12  for  12c;  25  for 
20c;  50  for  40c;  100  for  65c. 
State  variety  bands  are  for. 
Send  two  cents  for  sample. 
For  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
3.  Moffitt,  Southbridge,  Mass 


Crystal  Wh.  Orpingtons 

Direct  from  Kellerstrass  Farm  last  year.  Day  old 
chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  six  grand  pens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  send  for  catalogue.  Book 
orders  early.  HARRY'  J.  ANDES, 

595  James  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


Two  boxes  cnaranteed  remedy,  25  cents. 

J.  C.  Fishel  says:    "  It  does  the  work." 
Cheviot  Supply  Co.,  Drawer  37,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SMALL  FARM  TO  RENT 

To  a  reliable  man  to  keep  poultry.  Large  horse 
shed;  two  barns;  six  acres  of  land.  Rent  $6.25 
a  month. 

F.  W.  LOOMIS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 


MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est. 

1844-  E,  MacKELLAES  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


KAY  HHlKH'u>  durk*  ItwiUbl  beautified, 


GL 
loo.    [Ton  t  » aste  mono?  and  lake  risks  with  questionable 
dyes  or  stains.  Get  our  big  Book  on  the  llalr.    We  will 
send  it  FREE,  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid.  KOSKOTT 

LABORATORY, 1269  Broadway,  1  B  NewYork.N.Y. 


Little  Gem  Hatcheries 

AND  BROODERS  cost  only  36c. 
each.  Over  70,000  now  in  use.  This 
lady  uses  them  and  last  year  hatched 
1,769  chicks  and  raised  1,751  of  them. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.  GRUNDY,  POULTRY  EXPERT,  Morrlsanville.  Illinois. 


TflDAftOfi  UAQ1T  cln  e<">«ucr  11 
UdhUuU  IiAISi  I  !ii  ■  1,1  8  ''"v"' "" 
prove  your  health,  prolong  your  life.  No  more  stomach 
trouble,  no  foul  breath,  no  heart  weakness.  Regain  inunly 
vigor,  calm  Herveft,  clear  eyes  a  d  superitr  mental  strength. 
Whether  you  chew;  or  smoke  pipe,  cigarettes,  cigars,  get  nir  in- 
teresting Tobacco  Book.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Mailed  free. 

E.  J.  WOODS.  534  Sixth  Ave.  1  B     New  York.  N.  Y, 


White  Orpingtons. 

They  lay  like  slot  machines. 
My  birds  have  won  at 
Madison  Square,  Pittsburg 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  other 
big  shows.    Booklet  free. 


Book  "Poultry  for  Profit"  25c. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale 

Lawrence  Jackson 

Box  F,  Haysville,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Reds. 

High  class  matings  —  Superb  in  color  and  shape. 

My  Madison  Square,  Philadelphia,  Hager6town, 
and  Camden  winners  in  my  pens.  Send  for  catalog. 
Eggs,  $3,  $5,  $10  for  15.  Chicks  $18  per 
100.  Chicks  from  special  matinsts,  50  cts. 
and  $1,00  each. 

J.  H.  CROSSLEY, 
Box  377,  Magnolia,  N.  J. 


Exterminate  Rats  &  Nice 
Scientifically 


n  o    LkTu  ry  i]  n  I  [UK  1  i  iy£  Non 

Odors  B^m7il  iJi'jji&  i  L'  *  ™  Poisonous 
Toiih.  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES'  RAT  VIRUS 

Easy  to  use— Harmless  to  poultry,  domestic  animals 
and  man.   Write  for  full  particulars  immediately 
PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
Paris-  New  York -Chicago— San  Francisco  etc. 
Room  85S,  443  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
366-368  West  11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Education,  Experiment  and  Investigation. 

ThiB  department  is  designed  to  keep  poultrymen  informed  of  what  is  being  done  in  educational,  experimental,  and  research  poultry  work. 
Mention  is  made  of  everything  of  interest  in  this  line,  and  abstracts  of  important  bulletins  and  reports  are  given.  The  editor  is  not  responsible  for 
statements  made  or  views  expressed  —  except  to  report  them  correctly  —  and  makes  no  comments  in  this  department  on  matters  mentioned  in  it. 
Matters  introduced  here,  which  seem  to  him  to  call  for  comment,  will  be  treated  elsewhere.  Readers  wishing  his  opinion  on  others  will  be 
answered  either  in  the  "  Editor's  Question  Box  "  or  in  a  special  article,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
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SaveT 


J? 

Fully  half  of  the 
deaths  among  chicks  are  due  to 
bowel  complaint.  Bowel  com- 
plaint is  the  result  of  the  chicks 
being  chilled,  overheated  in 
brooder,  or  being  fed  old,  impure 
or  musty  feed.  Any  poultryman 
can  hatch  chicks,  but  the  great 
problem  is  to  raise  them.  Help 
the  chicks  withstand  these  ad- 
verse conditions  and  you  will 
have  little  trouble  rais- 


Will  check 

bowel  trouble  in 

twenty-four  hours  and 

places  the  chicks  in  a  natural, 

healthy  condition.    It  tones  the 

system,  aids  digestion,  puts  new 

life  into  sickly  chicks.   For  older 

chickens,    there    is    no  better 

remedy  for  Roup,  Colds,  Chicken- 

pox  and  otherpoultrydiseases.  No 

trouble — simply  put  Germozone 

in  drinking-water  twice  a  week. 

Liquid  or  Tablet— Price  50  cents. 

Get  a  copy  of  Lee's 
latest  Poultry  Book. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 

1111  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 
and  Balanced    Ration  Formulas 

Both  Free  ^l^WTiteusyour 


WlU 
WAKE 

•MENS 


■  's  name  and  address 


 '-/^fi^vSll^fi'W0  OTHER  bone  orstrit  needed 

<   A/ "  now—  nor  bone  cutters—  norbeef 

- — '  ™        scraps —  nor  charcoal — nor  oyster 

|^ffi  shells i!  you  f eed  " H EN -E-T A. ' ' 

Makes  Hens  Lay 

EN^tv>*,HEN-E-TA''— the  phosphorus 
Bry-qtrif  food  gets  the  most  eggs  with 
*r3tf  I  least  trouble.   Is  about 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT) 

HEN-E-TA 
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Bone  Ash 


Odorless  —  100  lbs.  only  $2.25  or  500  lbs.  only  $9.  \Ve 
will  see  trnt  vou  are  supplied  If  vour  dealer  won't.  Write 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK. N.J.    .PEPK.:  U         FLEHINGTON.  W.VA. 


Every  Rotten  Post 

That  must  be  replaced  entails  an  expense  greater 
than  setting  a  new  line  of  posts.  The  cost  of  replac- 
ing is  poet  plus  labor  and  expense  incidental  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  fence.  This  can 
be  prevented  through  the  proper  treatment  of 
butts  of  post  with  Avenarins  Carbolinenm. 
Painting  3-foot  butts  two  coats  cost  no  more  than 
two  cents  for  each.  Circular  58  tells  all  about  the 
proper  preservative  treatment  of  posts.  It's  free  for 
the  asking.  Write. 

Carbolinenm  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
188  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  House  Construction  and  Yard* 
ing. 

Bulletin  No.  2ti<>,  of  tiie  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  Experiment  Station,  by 
H.  L.  Kempster,  is  issued  —  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  state  —  in  response  to  a  de- 
mand for  information  on  poultry  raising, 
including  house  plans,  and  undertakes, 
without  going  into  full  detail,  to  give  es- 
sential principles. 

"Convenience  of  location  and  arrange- 
ment is  essential  to  economy  of  time  in 
care  and  management.  Many  chicken 
troubles  may  be  traced  to  the  selection  of 
an  unsuitable  site  or  soil  not  adapted  to 
efficient  sanitation.  *  *  *  The  possibili- 
ties of  future  development  and  expansion 
should  be  considered,  and  provision  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  building  system 
as  well  as  supplementary  yardage  and 
foraging  ground.  *  *  *  As  perfect  sanita- 
tion is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  to  suc- 
cess, the  larger  the  yards  are,  the  more 
easy  it  will  be  to  maintain  healthful  con- 
ditions. If  the  yards  must  be  small, 
more  care  will  have  to  be  exercised. 
While  there  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the 
amount  of  yard  space,  if  wholesome  con- 
ditions are  maintained,  one  hundred  and 
forty  square  feet  per  chicken  will  suffice.. 

"  Yard  fences  are  not  invariably  used. 
There  may  be  exceptional  surroundings 
and  special  lines  of  production  rendering 
them  unnecessary.  Single,  double,  and 
triple  yard  systems  are  in  use  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  single  yards  or  those  extending 
out  from  one  side  of  the  house  the  width 
of  the  individual  pen  are  unsatisfactory, 
being  too  narrow,  thus  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  use  horses  and  implements  with 
which  to  cultivate  and  reseed.  tureen 
forage  cannot  be  started  in  these  yards 
without  confining  the  chickens  or  vacat- 
ing the  house. 

' '  Double  yards,  with  one  located  on 
each  side  of  the  pen,  are  more  satisfactory. 
They  can  be  used  alternately  during  the 
season  with  chickens  foraging  on  one 
yard  while  a  fresh  crop  is  being  started  in 
the  other,  thus  using  the  pen  continuously, 
or  the  yard  may  be  used  alternate  years. 
Occasion  may  permit  the  combination  of 
two  adjacent  pens  thus  allowing  yards  of 
double  width  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mercial house  at  the  College  with  indi- 
vidual pens  IS  feet  in  width  and  the 
adjoining  yards  3(H  feet.  This  arrange- 
ment reduces  the  cost  of  fencing  consider- 
ably and  greatly  facilitates  the  working 
of  the  soil,  and  in  addition  affords  the 
chickens  a  greater  amount  of  ranging 
area.  By  this  plan  all  cross-fences  can 
be  eliminated  should  special  conditions 
permit.  For  long  continuous  houses 
double  yards  are  most  satisfactory.  Fre- 
quent cultivation  of  the  yards  and  con- 
stant renewal  of  forage  crops  are  the  main 
essentials  in  maintaining  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

"A  three-yard  system  has  been  used  in 
connection  with  single  colony  houses  with 
one  yard  located  on  each  side  as  well  as 
one  at  the  end.  Only  two  yards  are  used 
at  once  while  a  crop  is  being  started  on 
the  third.  One  yard  is  sown  to  wheat  or 
rye  in  the  fall  and  another  to  oats  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring  while  the  chick- 
ens occupy  the  third,  but  are  let  in  to 
forage  on  the  wheat  shortly  before  feeding 
lime  each  night  to  prevent  waste  by 
trampling.  'When  the  oats  are  nicely 
started  the  poultry  is  given  access  to  it 
and  the  wheat  as  well,  while  the  third  lot 
is  being  seeded  to  oats.  Buckwheat  is 
used  later  on  for  green  food. 

"The  portable  house  on  runners,  which 
can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
greatly  relieves  the  necessity  for  yarding 
young  chicks.    Such  places  as  the  farm 


lane,  orchard  or  cornfield  may  be  utilized 
furnishing  fresh  soil,  sunlight  and  shade, 
and  an  abundance  of  insect  and  other 
food  conducive  to  healthy  conditions  and 
rapid  growth. 

"  Yard  gates  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  all  equip- 
ment, even  such  as  portable  houses.  This 
matter  is  frequently  overlooked  resulting 
in  additional  labor  and  expense. 

"From  the  farmer's  standpoint  yardage 
is  desirable  at  times.  In  the  early  spring, 
during  the  cold,  wet,  muddy  weather  the 
chickens  ought  to  be  enclosed  and  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  run  with  the 
young  during  the  brooding  period,  as  the 
latter  will  not  thrive  as  well  if  compelled 
to  pick  their  living  with  mature  fowls. 
As  a  rule,  the  farm  poultry  yards  remain 
unchanged  and  uncultivated  year  after 
year  providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  and  perpetuation  of  dis- 
ease." 

' '  Protection  from  the  summer  sun  in 
and  about  the  yards  is  very  essential  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  flocks. 
Many  different  kinds  of  shade  trees  may 
be  used  but  fruit  trees  can  be  made  to 
provide  protection  and  produce  revenue. 
Plum  trees  grow  more  rapidly  than  apples 
or  pears,  and  all  furnish  suitable  shade 
but  should  not  be  planted  so  thickly  as  to 
produce  dampness.  For  temporary  shade, 
sunflowers  and  corn  are  unexcelled. 

' '  Money  is  often  spent  unnecessarily  in 
providing  expensive  building  equipment. 
Unduly  artificial  conditions  are  neither 
essential  nor  desirable  in  successful  poul- 
try growing.  A  plain,  simply  constructed 
house  well  lighted,  dry,  and  properly  ven- 
tilated without  draft,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. The  interior  fittings  should  be 
simply  designed  with  as  few  cracks  and 
dark  corners  as  possible  thus  aiding  in  the 
suppression  of  lice  and  mites  and  avoid- 
ance of  disease  due  to  the  lack  of  light  and 
dryness."  *  * 

"  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  house  with  double  walls.  The 
dead  air  space  works  like  a  refrigerator 
causing  the  birds  to  suffer  more  discom- 
fort than  in  a  tight  single  wall  house. 
Occasionally  this  air  space  is  filled  with 
straw,  sawdust,  or  some  similar  material, 
thus  affording  an  excellent  harbor  for 
rats  and  mice.  Frequently,  air  passages 
are  made  between  the  stuffed  space  and 
the  room,  which  does  away  with  the 
refrigerating  effect  but  provides  a  suitable 
place  for  lice  and  mites  to  accumulate. 
There  is  no  need  of  lining  or  lathing  and 
plastering  a  poultry  house,  for  aside  from 
the  appearance  and  the  elimination  of  a 
few  cracks  in  the  interior  it  is  a  useless 
expense.  Ceiling  the  house  above  is  also 
considered  unnecessary  especially  for  win- 
ter use,  but  for  summer  use  the  house 
with  dead  air  spaces  between  walls  and 
above  is  much  cooler. 

"  Another  problem  often  encountered  is 
the  type  of  pen  to  use.  For  years  people 
saw  the  need  of  exercise  for  the  laying  and 
breeding  hen,  and  to  stimulate  this  and 
get  the  hen  out  into  fresh  air,  scratching 
sheds  were  built.  This  was  a  step  from 
the  old  closed  house  toward  the  modern 
fresh  air  type.  Accordingly,  screened 
fronts  were  made  which  permitted  the 
bird  to  get  out  into  fresh  air  during  the 
day  but  they  were  compelled  to  go  back 
into  the  closed  quarters  at  night.  Many 
poultrymen  are  using  this  plan  today, 
having  the  roosts  in  a  closed  compart- 
ment, not  realizing  that  fresh  air  is  as  im- 
portant at  night  as  in  the  day  time.  This 
type  of  pen  has  gradually  given  way  to  the 
simpler  method  of  having  the  roosts  and 
scratching  shed  in  one  general  room,  this 
plan  being  less  expensive  to  build  and 


Get  a  Full 
Basket  Oftener 

You  can  count  on  getting  from  150 
to  185  eggs  per  year  from  every 
one  of  your  hens  if  you  mix  a  little 
Dr.  Hess  Pan-a-ce-a  with  the  morn- 
ing mash.  It  makes  hens  lay  — 
makes  them.  Fowl  fed  on  this 
digestive  tonic  and  bracer  eat  heartily 
and  digest  bigger.  Digest  bigger — 
that's  the  secret  of  converting  feed 
into  eggs. 

Dr.Hcss  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

helps  the  hen  assimilate  her  food,  which  meani 
that  less  food  goes  to  waste  and  more  to  eez 
production.  Dr.  Hess  M.  D..  D.V.  S.)  has  proven 
this  to  thousands  of  poultrymen.  Besides  malcine 
them  lay  more  eegs.  Dr.  He-=s  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
creates  muscle,  flesh  and  feathers,  shortens  the 
moulting  peri od.  helps  young  chicks  to  rlj  oroos 
growth  and  also  cures  minor  fowl  ailments.  And 
a  penny's  worth  is  enough  for  thirty  fowls  per 
day — think  of  that. 

1 J  lbs.  25  cents;  mail  or  express  40  cents: 
5  lbs.  60  cents:  12  lbs.  SI .25-.  25  1b.  pail 
$2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme 
West*.  If  your  dealercannot  supplyyou, 
we  will.  Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess' 
48  page  Poultry  Eook,  Free. 


DR. 


HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Instant  Louse  HffffferKfWs  Lice 
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See  This  New  Poultry  Band. 

The  Kind  That's  Different.   Free  Sample 


c~ 


The  STEVEKS  colored  and  numbered  lee  band 
nas  revolutionized  marking.  Made  of  aluminum  and 
celluloid  and  the  colore  and  numbers  are  protected. 
Mention  breed  for  free  sample  of  correct  size. 

SPECIAL  CHICK  SIZE 
In    eleven  plain  colore.    Made  for  pigeons  also. 
F.  A.  MARSHALL, 

209  Bancroft  Avenue,  Readine,  Mass. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  My  Price 


No  Better  Incubator  Can  Be  BuiJt 

:  Any  price  than  this  Standard  Reliable  for 

Surenessand  Pcr- 


This  Incubator 
will  hatch  any 
c^g  that  can 
bo  hatched— In 
cny  altitude- 
end  rogardless 
of  the  weather. 


centage  of  Hatch. 
InallmySOyears' 
experience  in  in- 
cubator building.  I 
have  never  known 
6uch  value  as  I  am 
offering  this  sea- 
son. None  but  the 


inside  the  machine 
best  of  materials  are  ever  used  in  a  Reliable.  Either  Hot  Air  or 
Hot  Water  "leatin?.    Six  Sizes.   Write  today  for  my  new  free 
book  oa  poultry  and  the  most  sensational  low  prices  ever  quoted. 

J.  W.  MYERS,  President 
RZLUGLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,      RoxAl69.Qu]ncy,  III. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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affording  i  irra'aior  nmnunl  of  llonr  space 
for scratching  i>'ir|iosea,  while  the  roosting 
quarters  an>  aire  I  out  in  the  day  time. 

"  Formerly  a  curtain  was  dropped  down 
in  front  of  the  roost  to  afford  a  warm 
roosting  chamher,  corresponding  d>  1 1  it* 
closed  roouinj:  quarters  in  the  old  type  <>t 
house.  This  lias  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse  and  the  builder  is  advised  to  try 
the  open  roost  plan  first  before  going  to 
the  expense  of  a  drop  curtain. 

"The  size  of  pen  depends  entirely 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  ho 
used.  The  smaller  the  Mock  the  greater 
the  production  that  can  be  expected  from 
each  individual  and  the  greater  the  labor 
and  expense  incurred.  For  special  mat- 
ing, pens  to  accommodate  s  to  20  birds 
fulfill  the  requirements,  while  for  laying 
purposes  pens  to  accommodate  50  are 
more  economical,  although  as  many  as 
500  to  1,0ih»  are  sometimes  kept  in  one 
pen,  a  system  not  to  be  practiced  by  the 
poult ryman  until  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  business. 

"  While  no  definite  rule  can  be  made 
relative  to  floor  space  per  bird  because  it 
depends  upon  the  attention  and  care  ex- 
ercised, yet  in  general  4  to  5  square  feet 
of  floor  spare  is  considered  a  safe  estimate 
of  the  amount  required  under  ordinary 
conditions." 

Plans  are  given  for  several  houses. 

Report  on  Cold  Storage  of  Food. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1911 
passed  a  resolve  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  five  per- 
sons "to  investigate  the  subject  of  cold 
storage  of  food  and  of  food  products  kept 
in  cold  storage."  The  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  Aug.  16,  1912. 
The  act  creating  it  instructed  it  to  report 
to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January  1912.  The  allow- 
ance for  compensation  and  expenses  of 
the  commission  was  fixed  at  $2,500. 

In  the  introduction  to  its  report,  the 
commission  refers  to  the  limited  appro- 
priation, and  the  brief  time  allowed  it,  as 
compelling  reasons  for  limiting  its  inves- 
tigations to  the  operations  of  cold  storage 
warehouses.  That  this  forced  concentra- 
tion of  effort  was  an  advantage  to  rather 
than  a  handicap  on  the  commission 
seems  quite  plain  both  from  the  report 
and  from  the  comments  of  the  trade 
papers.  One  of  the  leading  journals  of 
this  class  says:  —  "By  far  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  of 
cold  storage,  in  its  relation  to  public 
necessity  and  service,  and  its  economic 
effects,  is  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  appointed  last  year  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  *  *  *  The  commis- 
sion has  done  its  work  promptly  and  with 
a  thoroughness  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion, performing  a  service  of  exceeding 
value  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  those  of  their  own 
state.  It  is  just  the  character  of  work 
that  we  have  always  contended  should  he 
preliminary  to  legislation  affecting  so  im- 
portant a  business  interest." 

The  report  takes  up  first — "The 
Nature  and  Function  of  Cold  Storage:  " 

"  The  function  of  cold  storage  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  output  of  perishable  food- 
stuffs of  seasonal  production  throughout 
the  market  year  by  carrying  the  surplus 
supply  of  the  flush  season  over  to  meet 
the  shortage  of  the  later  months.  Cold 
storage  acts  in  this  respect  like  a  reservoir, 
taking  up  the  surplus  when  the  flow  of 
goods  into  the  market  is  copious,  and 
giving  out  the  reserve  supply  when  the 
sources  of  production  dry  up.  It  enables 
man  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  market 
where  nature  fails.  *  *  *  The  value  of 
cold  storage  in  increasing  the  available 
supply  of  perishable  food  products 
throughout  the  entire  year  is  recognized 
by  every  person  who  has  given  intelligent 
study  to  this  subject." 

The  second  topic  considered  is  the 
"Origin  and  Development  of  Scientific 
Refrigeration."  Next  follows  a  state- 
ment of  the  "Present  Extent  of  Cold 
Storage."  There  were  in  1911,  860  public 
cold  storage  warehouses,  having  a  storage 
space  of  169,541,000  cubic  feet.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  these  is  estimated  at  $75,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  goods  stored  ranges 
from  $500,000,000  to  $700,000,000  a  year. 

The  quantity  of  products  placed  in  cold 
storage  although  large  in  the  aggregate  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  total  produc- 
tion of  each  article.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  only 


1">]4  percent  (approximate) "of  the  eggs 
produced  in  the  country  go  into  storage. 
This  is  regarded  by  the  egg  trade  experts 
as  excessive.  The  Ice  and  Refrigeration 
Blue  Book  places  the  figure  at  7}/<  per 
cent,  and  the  common  estimate  is  less 
than  5  per  cent. 

The  members  of  the  commission  in- 
spected cold  storage  plants  in  a  number 
of  different  cities:  —  "In  general,  condi- 
tions were  found  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
It  appears  that  scientific  methods  of  re- 
frigeration are  carefully  followed.  The 
larger  plants  are  of  modern  construction, 
most  of  them  having  been  built  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  these  plants  are  excellent;  the 
temperatures  are  properly  maintained 
and  the  ventilation  is  adequate." 

Discussing  the  influence  of  cold  stor- 
age on  health  the  report  says :  —  "  The 
charge  that  cold  storage  in  general  is  det- 
rimental to  public  health  is  refuted  by  an 
impartial  examination  of  this  subject  in 
its  hygienic  aspects.  Undoubtedly  abuses 
have  arisen  in  this  field,  but  unquestion- 
ably the  gains  from  this  method  of  pre- 
serving perishable  food  stuffs  have  out- 
weighed any  evils  that  have  developed  in 
its  train.  Instead  of  being  a  menace  to 
public  health,  cold  storage  has,  in  the 
main,  exhibited  itself  as  a  great  agency 
for  the  conservation  of  the  vital  resources 
of  the  population.  It  has  enlarged,  di- 
versified and  enriched  the  food  supply  of 
the  people.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
food  supply  to  the  congested  population 
of  the  great  cities  especially,  cold  storage 
is  an  indispensable  factor.  Without  cold 
storage  the  crowded  masses  in  the  urban 
centers  would  be  obliged  to  subsist  on  a 
dietary  at  once  more  meager  and  more 
costly  than  that  enjoyed  at  the  present 
time. ' ' 

As  to  changes  in  food  products  in  stor- 
age :  —  "It  is  generally  admitted  that 
some  changes  take  place  in  food  products 
placed  in  cold  storage,  and  that  these 
changes  are  not  for  the  better.  A  cold 
storage  product  is  never  just  as  good  as 
the  fresh  article.  *  *  *  The  investiga- 
tions thus  far  made  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  cold  storage  on  various  food 
products  appear  to  warrant  two  general 
conclusions.  First,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
loss  of  flavor  when  storage  is  prolonged 
beyond  a  very  short  period ;  second,  that 
there  is,  however,  no  essential  loss  of 
wholesomeness  during  considerably  pro- 
longed periods  of  storage." 

An  extended  chapter  on  the  "Influence 
of  Cold  Storage  on  Prices,"  is  summa- 
rized thus:- — 

"  1.  The  per  capita  receipts  of  the 
chief  food  products  subject  to  cold  stor- 
age handling,  namely, — eggs,  butter  and 
poultry,  —  increased  greatly  in  the  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  markets  during  the 
decade  1901-'10,  as  compared  with  the 
decade  1881-'90,  prior  to  the  general 
adoption  of  cold  storage  methods.  This 
fact  appears  to  indicate  that  cold  storage 
has  contributed  to  increase  the  volume  of 
production. 

' '  2.  The  average  prices  of  butter  and 
poultry  were  lower  in  the  second  decade 
than  in  the^first;  the  average  price  of  eggs 
was  slightly  higher,  but  this  fact  is  ex- 
plained by  peculiar  conditions  affecting 
the  egg  market. 

' '  3.  The  average  price  of  butter  for  the 
period  of  scarcity  was  considerably  lower 
in  the  second  decade  than  in  the  first;  the 
average  price  of  eggs  for  the  same  season 
was  somewhat  higher  in  the  second  de- 
cade. *  *  *  The  average  price  of  both 
commodities  for  the  season  of  abundant 
production  was  somewhat  higher  in  the 
second  decade.  These  facts  point  to  an 
influence  of  cold  storage  in  the  direction 
of  lowering  prices  during  the  season  of 
scarcity  by  increasing  the  supply  offered 
for  sale,  and  raising  prices  in  the  season 
of  plenty  by  taking  goods  off'  the  market. 

"4.  The  extent  of  price  fluctuations 
was  less  in  the  second  decade  than  in  the 
first. 

"  5.  The  business  of  dealing  in  perish- 
able food  products  through  the  medium 
of  cold  storage  is  essentially  speculative, 
but  this  is  a  form  of  speculation  which, 
when  properly  carried  on,  performs  a 
legitimate  function — that  of  adjusting 
the  supply  of  such  products  to  the  de- 
mand. 

"  6.  The  facilities  offered  by  cold  stor- 
age may  be  abused  to  manipulate  prices, 
as  may  the  machinery  of  speculation  in 
general,  but  liability  of  serious  injury  to 


the  consuming  public  through  such  action 
is  not  great,  because  ofl  the  enormous 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arti- 
ficially controlling  the  supply  of  food. 

"  7.  The  practice  of  cold  storage  com- 
panies of  negotiating  loans  for  customers 
on  warehousemen's  receipts,  although 
legitimate  in  itself,  increases  the  danger 
of  harmful  speculation  and  market  dis- 
turbances, but  effective  control  of  abuses 
of  this  practice  seems  impossible." 

Section  III,  describes  Existing  Legis- 
lation Relating  to  Cold  Storage. ' '  Section 
IV,  is  devoted  to  a  "Critical  Considera- 
tion of  Proposals  of  Legislation."  Sec- 
tion V,  summarizes  the  previous  sections 
and  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the 
measures  of  regulation  which  the  com- 
mission would  recommend:  — 

"1.  Cold  storage  warehouses  should 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  should  be  required 
to  take  out  licenses  and  submit  regular 
reports. 

"2.  Food  products  deposited  in  cold 
storage  should  be  marked  with  the  dates 
of  receipt  into  storage  and  of  withdrawal 
from  storage. 

"  3.  The  time  for  which  food  products 
may  be  held  in  cold  storage  should  be 
limited  to  twelve  months,  with  discretion- 
ary power  vested  in  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  par- 
ticular consignments  of  goods,  and  also 
to  fix  a  shorter  time  limit  than  twelve 
months  for  any  article  of  food,  if  such 
further  restriction  of  the  storage  period 
should  be  found  upon  investigation  de- 
sirable. 

"4.  The  fraudulent  sale  of  cold  stor- 
age products  as  fresh  goods  should  be 
prohibited.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
he  is  getting  cold  storage  or  fresh  food. 

"5.  The  return  to  cold  storage  of  goods 
that  have  once  been  withdrawn  and 
placed  on  the  market  for  sale  to  consum- 
ers should  be  prohibited.  Such  goods  are 
presumably  not  in  fit  condition  for  further 
storage.  The  prohibition  of  restorage  is 
needed  to  protect  consumers  against  a 
practice  that  unquestionably  leads  to 
abuses." 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 


Coops,  Yard  Gates.  Nests,  etc. 
K.  C.  YOUNG   ItO.V  CO, 


6  ft.  x  8  ft. 

Portable  Poultry 
House  $15.00 

Colony  Houses  $3.50 

Oat  Sprouters,  Ship- 
ping coops,  TrainltiR 
Free  circulars.  Write. 
.  Randolph,  Mass. 
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ARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

Large,  vigorous  stork,  containing  the  blood  of  the 
best  utility  and  prize  winning  strains. 

Ecks  $1.50  per  Sitting;:  $(i  and  $8  per  lOO. 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Dnckliners  ai  Reason- 
able I'rices.   Send  for  Circular. 

W.  A.  JANVRIN,  Box  43.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


POULTRY 


wlfh  whltcwauli  nn.l  dlllnfootact  lu  mojt  fffectual, 
economical,  rapid  wa7,  UROWN'S 

pSw°eror  Auto-Sprays 

t  No.  1,  shown  hero,  is  fitted  with  Arto-Poj.  Nozzle— 
does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayere.  Endordt  J  by  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  3»>,000 othori.  4i> ntylesani 
Bircs  of  band  and  power  eprayors— ulea  prices 
and  valuable  spraying  guide  la  our  Free  Book. 
Write  postal  flow. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

«0  Jay  St-.EocbcBter.N.  X. 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons 

Eggs  and  day  old  chicks  for  sale.  Twenty  acres 
devoted  to  poultry.  My  winnings  in  1911  were  10 
firsts,  10 seconds,  and  numerous  3d  and  4th  at  differ- 
ent shows  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island;  1st  and 
3d  cockerel,  2d  pullet  at  Providence,  December,  1911; 
2  firsts  at  Worcester,  and  2  specials;  first,  3d,  and  4th 
at  Milford,  1911,  Clinton,  New  London,  and  every- 
where we  have  exhibited.  My  birds  are  low  down, 
blocky,  true  Orpington  type.  Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  JOHN  MACKIE, 

Box  121,  Farnumsville,  Mass. 


All  steel,  nickel  plated,  punches  clean.  Hole  is  right 
size;  will  not  bruise  the  foot.  Price  25c.  by  mail  or  at 
dealers.     J.  O.  PETTY,  Box  94,  Belvidere.  111. 


CONECREST 
WHITE  ROCKS 


In  onr  flocks,  containing  winners  at  Boston  and 
other  large  shows,  are  some  of  the 

BEST  BIRDS  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETY 
OF  THE  BEST  BREED. 

Write  now  for  Catalogue  Y.  Conecrest,  Moorius,  Conn. 


HYDE'S  WHITE  WYAN DOTTES. 

1910  — '11  — '12  in  strong 


WILL  J. 

The  breed  that  lays,  weighs,  and  pays.    My  winnings  at- Worcester, 
competition  were:   5  firsts,  5  seconds,  7  thirds,  6  specials,  including  1st  and  special  pen.   Slock  and  eggs 
for  sale.   Kggs,  $2  per  15;  $5  per  50;  $8  per  100.   A  square  deal  assured. 

WILL  J.  HYDE,  4  Tracy  Place,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

Bred  for  si/.e,  shape  and  heavy  laying:.  Hatching  EgS?  and  a  Umited  number  of  Baby 
Chicks.  Book  your  order  now.'  Circular  t ree. 
CEO.  F.  BOTH  AM,       R.  D.  No.  I,       Pomfret  Center,  Conn. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 

PERFECT    CHICK  FEED 

The  Only  Original  Dry  Chick  Feed  and  The  World's  Standard. 

FOR  SALE  BY  __.    .        «.  ■» 

PetalamaIncub'rCo.,Indianapolis,Ind.  G.  B.  Benedict,  Elizabeth;  N.J. 
Louisville  Cement  Col,  Sellersburg.lnd.  J.  D.  MeClintie,  Belleville,  Pa. 

0.  K.  Seed  Store,  Indianapolis,  Ind.        Starr  Bros.,  Winaraac,  Ind. 

1.  W.  Scott  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  F.  Burrer,  westerville  Ohio. 
W.  P.  Chamberlain  Feed  Co.,316  &  318  N.Commerclal  st,  S*.  Louis. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE 


ORPINGTONS. 

Kverv  possible  first  prize  three  years  in  succession  at  the  Worcester  Show.  Also  first  Cockerel  and 
rullet  at  Providence.   I  have  a  few  cockerels  for  sale.   

HATCH  I NC,  and  $IO  $5  PER  SITTINC. 

715  State  Mutual  Building:.  WORCESTER,  BIAS*. 


ECCS  FOR 

CHARLES  H.WOOD, 


Sanborn  Business  Bred 
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AVON  AT  BOSTON  SHOAV,  191 

Kggs  from  special  foundation  stock  of  layers,  *~  .— • 

matings  for  show.   Eggs  from  my  best  Columbian  Wyandotte  pens,  $2  and  $3  pel 
Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN,  E.  F.  D.  324,  Holden,  Mass 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

female  specials. 


1st  hen,  2d  pen,  best  shape  and  best  color 

eggs  *5:  40  eggs  $10:  100  eggs  $20.   See  list  for  other 
—  sitting. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

„un,ero„s_tH,r^ 

JOSHUA  SHTJTE,  Meriden,  Conn. 


"17  firsts 

etc.   Also  won  National  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Cup. 
per  15;  $5  per  30;  $7.50  per  50.   Satisfaction  guaranteed 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  »  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them-and  help  us, 
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both  provision  dealers,  dissent  from  the 
recommendation  that  the  dates  of  with- 
drawal from  storage  be  marked  on  goods. 
They  say:  "We  believe  that  when  in- 
spection on  entry  into  cold  storage  is  es- 
tablished, and  a  time  limit  is  fixed,  the 
length  of  time  for  which  goods  have  been 
held  becomes  relatively  unimportant. 
We  contend  that  a  time  limit  after  proper 
inspection,  affords  a  reasonable  guarantee 
that  the  goods,  when  taken  out,  are  in 
proper  condition.  Therefore  dating  on 
withdrawal  is  in  our  opinion,  unnecessary 
and  superfluous.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  goods  go  into  cold  storage  largely  in 
car  lots,  and  may  be  marked  with  com- 
parative ease  and  leisure,  with  slight  ex- 
pense; but  when  withdrawn,  they  are  in 
most  cases  delivered  in  small  lots,  with 
great  haste,  to  impatient  tradesmen  for 
local  uses  and  to  teamsters  anxious  to 
make  freight  deliveries  on  time.  A  re- 
quirement that  goods  should  be  marked 
with  the  date  of  withdrawal  would  add  to 
the  burdens  of  the  cold  storage  companies 
and  would  cause  great  inconvenience  to 
the  produce  trade,  without  any  commen- 
surate advantage  to  the  consumer." 

Control  of  Sex  and  Color. 

In  its  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists,  Science  in- 
cludes an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Riddle  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
—  "Preliminary  Chemical  Studies  on 
male  and  female  producing  eggs  of  Pig- 
eons. A  Study  of  the  Eggs  of  Forms  in 
which  the  Dominance  of  Male  and  Fe- 
male Sex  and  of  White  and  Dark  Color 
was  Experimentally  Determined  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  0.  Whitman."  The  abstract 
begins  with  the  statement:  "Much  more 
important  than  the  results  of  these  pre- 
liminary chemical  studies  are  the  hitherto 
unannounced  facts  upon  which  the  studies 
are  based.  One  of  the  remarkable  results 
achieved  by  Professor  Whitman  in  his 
work  with  pigeons  is  the  experimental 
control  of  the  sex  and  color  of  the  offspring 
of  certain  crosses  of  pigeons.  That  is  to 
say,  one  and  the  same  pair  of  birds  can 
now  be  made  to  produce  only  dark  male 
offspring  — in  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  when  the  birds  are  young  and  in  full 
reproductive  vigor;  and  likewise  only 
white  female  offspring  —  in  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  when  birds  are  very 
old.  The  method  consists  simply  in  the 
choice  of  birds  of  known  age  and  vigor  for 
the  matings,  and  the  removing  their  eggs  as 
fast  as  laid  to  other  birds  — thus  forcing  the 
birds  throughout  the  year  to  their  maximum 
of  egg  production  .  All  of  the  first  several 
pairs  of  eggs  produced  dark  male  hybrids, 
while  all  of  the  last  several  pairs  produced 
white  female  hybrids.  A  short  transition 
period  intervenes  in  which  the  sex  and 
color  of  the  progeny  cannot  be  foretold . 
There  is  usually  a  final  period  in  which 
eggs  are  produced  capable  of  little,  and  of 
no  development.  Birds  thus  treated  over 
a  period  of  years  show  that  fewer  and 
fewer  males  are  produced  each  succeeding 
year,  and  that  the  time  of  appearance  of 
female  producing  eggs  is  moved  more  and 
more  toward  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Finally  mating  of  very  old  birds  can  be 
made  in  which  it  can  be  definitely  fore- 
told that  only  white  female  offspring  will 
be  produced.  These  results  have  been 
verified  yearly  since  1903.  It  is  necessary 
of  course  to  mate  individuals  of  two  dif- 
ferent species,  varieties  or  hybrids  ( one 
bird  dark  and  the  other  light  if  color  is  to 
be  controlled)  for  such  control.  Four 
pure  species  (reciprocal  crosses)  and  four 
different  kinds  of  hybrids  were  success- 
fully used  in  this  way." 

It  is  said  that  although  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Prof.  Whitman  have  not  been 
published  they  were  confidentially  com- 
municated to  his  colleagues  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  have  been  well 
known  to  them  for  years.  The  abstract 
concludes  with  this  statement:  — 

"The  result  of  a  limited  number  of 
parallel  incubations  and  analyses  made 
in  1911  on  the  male-producing  and  fe- 
male-producing eggs  obtained  from  the 
above  mentioned  crosses  indicate  ( number 
too  small  for  final  decision):  (1)  That 
eggs  of  smaller  size  higher  water  content, 
and  smaller  energy  content  (i.  e.  fewer 
units  of  physiologically  available  energy ) 
can  be  correlated  with  maleness  and  dark 
color  in  the  offspring.  (2)  That  eggs  of 
larger  size  lower  water  content  and  greater 
energy  content  can  be  correlated  with  fe- 
maleness  and  white  color  in  the  offspring. ' ' 


Farm  Poultry. — A  Co-operative  In- 
vestigation of  the  Profitableness  of 
Poultry  When  Kept  Under  Farm  Con- 
ditions. 

Circular  No.  118,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  by  W.  A.  Lloyd  and 
W.  L.  Elser,  gives  statistics  from  eighty- 
six  poultry  keepers  in  thirty-six  counties 
of  the  state  representing  all  phases  of 
poultry  culture  from  the  flock  on  the  back 
lot  to  the  farm  flock  and  the  stock  of  the 
commercial  poultry  keeper,  but  exclud- 
ing "fancy"  poultry.  In  stating  the 
objects  and  describing  the  methods  of 
the  investigation  the  author  says: — 

"  Commercial  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  poultry  appliances  have 
written  into  their  catalogs  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  poultry  business,  and  ab- 
stract statisticians  have  figured  extraor- 
dinary profits.  Certain  "systems"  have 
given  wide  publicity  to  the  enormous  re- 
turns that  have  been  secured  on  a  city  lot. 
Other  "systems  "  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  the  lot  without  decreasing  the  profit. 
The  city  man,  influenced  by  abstract 
figuring  of  grossly  exaggerated  returns, 
looks  upon  the  poultry  business  as  a  sure 
road  to  wealth  and  feels  that  the  price  he 
pays  for  poultry  and  eggs  is  little  short  of 
robbery,  while  the  farmer  frequently,  if 
not  usually,  considers  the  flock  as  un- 
profitable. To  use  his  own  language, 
"  they  eat  their  heads  off."  Somewhere 
between  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the 
producer  and  felt  by  the  consumer  lies 
the  truth.  To  ascertain  this  has  been  the 
object  of  this  investigation. 

"  No  advice  has  been  given  to  co-oper- 
ators at  any  time  as  to  methods  of  man- 
agement relative  to  the  housing,  feeding 
or  care  of  the  flock ;  the  object  of  the  in- 
vestigation being  to  study  conditions  as 
they  exist,  not  to  teach  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  very  much 
in  the  way  of  advice  is  necessary  to  a  per- 
son giving  careful  attention  to  the  purely 
business  end  of  an  enterprise.  He  can 
hardly  study  how  the  enterprise  is  yielding 
for  any  very  great  length  of  time  without 
discovering  why  it  is  yielding  satisfactorily 
or  otherwise.    *  *  * 

"  Only  two  requirements  of  the  inves- 
tigation presented  any  serious  difficulties. 
Under  farm  conditions  the  feed  for  the 
poultry  is  usually  taken  from  the  bin  or 
crib  as  needed ;  often  with  little  heed  as 
to  the  exact  amount  fed  per  day.  More- 
over, this  is  a  chore  that  is  frequently 
done  by  children  or  by  the  women  of  the 
household.  To  get  accurate  data  as  to 
the  daily  ration  would  have  entailed  extra 
work  and  often  seriously  changed  the 
method  of  handling  the  flock,  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
test.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  feed  for  the  poultry  be 
periodically  set  aside  in  large  quantities 
and  charged  against  the  flock  in  lump 
sums.  Supplies  of  shells,  grit,  etc.,  were 
handled  in  the  same  way.  The  approxi- 
mate ration  fed  was  also  given.  It  was, 
therefore,  easy  to  check  these  figures 
pretty  accurately.  This  method  so  sim- 
plified the  feeding  operations  that  very  ac- 
curate and  trustworthy  data  were  secured 
in  most  cases.  The  labor  record  presented 
more  difficulties.  Several  members  of  the 
family  are  frequently  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  flock.  A  few  minutes  many 
times  a  day  is  given  to  the  poidtry.  To 
get  a  near  approximation  of  the  amount 
of  labor,  each  co-operator  was  asked  to 
keep  an  exact  account  of  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  regular  work  incident  to 
the  poultry  management  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks,  and  to  take  the  average  of 
this  as  the  amount  of  regular  daily  work. 
This  average  was  based  on  the  time  it 
would  take  a  man  to  do  the  work.  If 
two  little  girls  occupied  two  hours  gather- 
ing eggs  that  could  have  been  gathered 
by  a  man  in  15  minutes,  the  latter  amount 
was  entered.  Any  extra  work,  such  as 
repairing  coops,  marketing  eggs,  etc., 
was  charged  extra.  The  rate  of  man 
labor  was  based  on  the  price  paid  for 
common  labor  in  the  community  of  the 
co-operator.  Each  of  the  flocks  included 
in  the  circular  has  been  visited  by  the 
author  and  it  is  believed  the  results  are 
accurate  and  trustworthy." 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  material  col- 
lected is  made  and  the  report  concludes 
with  the  following  summary:  — 

' '  1st.  Poultry  constitutes  a  very  good 
minor  source  of  farm  income.  It  should 
be  considered,  however,  that  'profit'  as 


considered  in  this  circular  is  the  net  re- 
turns above  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor; 
that  no  rent  has  been  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  land,  nor  have  any  overhead 
charges  been  included.  Both  these  factors 
are  undetermined,  but  must  be  considered 
before  a  clear  profit  can  be  counted. 
Cnder  farm  conditions  the  poultry  usually 
have  the  run  of  the  farmyard,  orchard 
and  nearby  fields,  as  we  have  seen,  much 
to  their  advantage.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  say  just  how  much  the  poultry  should 
pay  the  farm  for  this  privilege.  A  past- 
ure charge  is  certainly  just.  In  this  in- 
vestigation we  have  allowed  this  charge  to 
be  balanced  by  the  overhead  credit  that 
was  due  the  flock  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  worms,  weed  seeds  and  gleanings 
from  the  grain  fields,  orchards,  garden, 
etc.,  that  were  thus  saved  and  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit.  However,  before 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  counts  a 
profit,  he  deducts  an  overhead  charge 
sufficient  to  cover  depreciation  and  insur- 
ance and  numerous  accidental  sources  of 
loss.  For  instance,  merchants  in  towns 
along  the  rivers  where  their  stores  are 
subject  to  inundations  by  high  water,  add 
a  '  flood  charge'  to  the  selling  price  of 
their  goods  sufficient  to  cover  any  con- 
templated loss,  figured  on  past  experi- 
ence. There  are  a  number  of  such  over- 
head charges  incident  to  the  poultry  bus- 
iness. One  of  our  co-operators  lost  his 
entire  flock  of  young  chicks  by  a  destruc- 
tive hailstorm  at  a  time  in  the  season  too 
late  for  him  to  hatch  others.  Rats  did 
the  work  of  destruction  in  another  flock. 
Hawks,  crows,  skunks,  weasels,  foxes, 
chicken  thieves,  roup,  cholera,  white 
diarrhea,  failure  of  the  eggs  to  hatch, 
hens  leaving  the  nest,  incubator  and 
brooder  trouble,  are  all  factors  that  di- 
rectly influence  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  poultry  business,  and  some  of 
which,  under  farm  conditions,  are  sure  to 
come  at  some  time.  Before  the  enterprise 
is  profitable  it  must  be  able  to  show  a 
clear  profit  above  such  incidental  losses 
through  a  long  period  of  years.  To  ascer- 
tain how  much  the  overhead  charges 
should  be  will  be  a  part  of  the  future 
work  of  this  investigation. 

"  2nd.  Both  in  town  and  country  small 


Fight  Lice  Right  With 
Lees  Lice  Killer 


Rid  your  poultry  and 
poultry  houses  of  all 
vermin.  Do  it  easily 
without  thedisagree- 
able  work  incident  to 
dusting,  dipping,  greasing,  treat- 
ingeachfowl  separately.  Remem- 
berdipping  causescolds,  roup,  and 
weakens  the  bird's  system.  Don't 
spend  time  treating  each  bird  in- 
dividually— treat  them  all  at  once 
by  using  Lee's  Lice  Killer. 

Comes  in  Liquid  Form 
Apply  with  Brush  to  Roosts 

Kills  all  vermin  quickly,  whether  on 
the  chicken's  body  or  on  roosts. 
The  fumes  go  everywhere — into  the 
fluff  of  feathers,  into  cracks,  into  every 
nook  and  corner.  Insects  cannot  live 
in  the  odorof  Lee's  Lice  Killer.  It  is 
100  more  effective  in  killing  insects 
and  disease  germs  than  its  nearest  com- 
petitor. Is  entirely  unharmful  to 
poultry.  Don't  let  yourchickens suffer 
— don't  put  up  with  the  consequent 
reduction  in  profits.  Geta  can  of  Lee's 
Lice  Killer  today.  Rid  your  premises 
of  lice,  mites,  chiggers,  ticks,  etc. 
Convenient  sizes — prices  35c,  60c  and  $1.00.^ 
Send  for  Lee's  great  poultry  book — free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

1111  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


LICE  KILLER 


White  P.  Rocks.    S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 


(Exhibition  and  Utility) 


Utility  Only  . 


As  to  quality  of  our  stock,  ihe  only  two  shows  we 
entered  the  past  season  brought  the  following  prizes: 


AT  BROCKTON  FAIR,  1911: 

1st,  2d,  3d,  and  5th  Cork,  with  Shape 
Special  on  1st;  with  Color  Special  on  2d. 
3d  Cockerel;  3d.  4th  and  5th  Hen. 
AND  THE  GOLD  SPECIAL. 

We  offer  from  our  flocks  setting  earcs  by  clutch  or  by  1.000.  Day  old  chicks,  and,  in  sea- 
eon,  capon  eggs  (Brahma  and  White  Rock  cross).  Send  for  circular. 

KNOLIAVOOD  FARM,  M.A.FRAZAR,  Prop.,  Dept.  1,  TOWTJSEND,  M  ISS. 


AT  BOSTON,  1912: 

2d  Cockerel  with  Shape  Special. 

4th  Hon. 

3d  and  4th  I'en. 


Pittsfield  Day -Old  Chicks 
Mean  Sure  Poultry  Profits. 


The  Pittsfield  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks  has  always  been  bred 
for  three  definite  utility  results  —  carl >  ma- 
turity—sure  heavy  layuur-  strong  vitality. 
"Our  pullets  mature  to  laying  in  four  months  without  loss  ol 
vitality  or  size.   They  have  the  winter  laying  habit  well  fixed. 


We  Insure  Safe  Delivery 


Pittsfield  Dav-Old  Chicks  have  traveled  over  3000  miles  and  reache 
their  destination  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  day  they  were  crated, 
W'  Distance  is  no  bar.    We  know  bow  to  shin  chicks  and  guarantee  sate 
delivery.  We  also  make  good  unreasonably  poor  hatches  from  Pittsfield  eggs 

Exhibition  Birds  and  Breeding  Stock 

The  surest  winning  line  of  exhibition  Barred  Rock  stock  in  the  country.  Send 
for  1'IP  mating  list.  Also  ask  about  our  exceedingly  low  prices  on  breeding 
stock    Remenfber.  we  are  now  interbreeding  our  famous  Pittsfield  Strain 
with  the  well-known  Gowell  Strain,  which  we  recently  acquired. 


•  i 


Our  Recent  Show  Winnings 

NKW  YORK   1911  BOSTON.  1912 

Total  of  15  points  won.  Including  3rd  Grand  Prize  and  Silver  Cup  for 
and  Wh  pullets -5th  pen -7th  Hen.   best  display.  12  regular,  18 

Oct  Your  Order  In  Now.  fP**'8} 
Posts  von  nothing.  Not  a  .  en  I  required  until  lust  brio,, 
shipment.     Insures  deliveries  when  wanted.     Ask  lor 
"Money-Making  Poultry"— gives  you  the  ver 
latest  word  in  making  money  from  poultry. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY 
210  Main  St.,  Pittsfield,  Me 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY  "  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Hocks  have  given  greater  profits  per  fowl 
than  large  flocks. 

"3rd.  Flocks  with  unlimited  range 
have  shown  better  profits  than  flocks  that 
were  partly  or  wholly  confined. 

"4th.  Farm  flocks  have  been  more 
profitable  than  village  or  city  lot  Hocks. 

"5th.  To  successfully  compete  with 
the  farm  flocks  the  village  or  city  lot 
poultryman  must  keep  high  producing 
hens  and  sell  at  a  higher  price. 

"<>th.  Poultry  'systems'  requiring 
close  confinement  of  the  flock  and  a  large 
amount  of  personal  attention  are  out  of 
place  on  a  general  farm.  The  poultry 
should  be  incidental  to  the  main  business 
of  the  farm. 

"7th.  Farm  and  village  lot  poultry- 
men  are  serious  competitors  with  the 
commercial  poultrymen.  The  surplus 
from  all  these  small  Hocks  pom's  upon  the 
market  a  continuous  stream  regardless  of 
profit.  The  commercial  poultryman  de- 
voting all  his  time  to  the  business  sends 
to  the  market  a  produce,  the  price  of 
which  is  largely  governed  by  supplies  fur- 
nished by  his  competitors  and  to  whom 
the  business  is  only  an  incident. 

"8th.  A  better  system  of  marketing 
eggs  and  poultry  is  needed;  one  which 
w  ill  encourage  the  production  of  a  high- 
class  product  and  insure  expeditious  and 
careful  transportation  to  the  consumer." 


Mr.  AlcQrew  not  a  Candidate. 


When  I  met  Mr.  Reese  V.  Hicks  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  in  Decem- 
ber, I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  president  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  I  still  maintain  this 
position  and  I  must  decline  tq  be  a  candi- 
date for  two  reasons :  First,  my  time  be- 
longs to  my  employer,  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  and  to  the  five 
thousand  poultry  students  directly  under 
my  charge.  Second,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  even  to  attempt  to  give  the  time  to 
the  business  of  the  association  that  would 
be  necessitated  by  the  position  of  presi- 
dent. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Branch  for  having 
endorsed  me  for  their  candidate.  I  wish 
to  thank  all  those  who  cast  their  vote  for 
my  nomination,  all  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  their  many  acts  of  courtesy, 
and  the  poultry  press  for  the  words  of 
kindness  expressed  in  my  behalf. 

I  hope  that  the  vote  of  the  association 
will  be  cast  for  Mr.  Hicks  for  president, 
and  for  .Mr.  Campbell  for  secretary,  and 
that  all  members  will  take  hold  willingly 
to  make  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  F.  McGrew, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  March  12,  1912. 


"The  Plymouth  Rocks." 

The  sixth  edition  of  a  book  entitled 
"The  Plymouth  Rocks"  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  edited  by  W.  C.  Denny.  It 
treats  of  the  practical  qualities  of  Stand- 
ard-bred Barred,  White,  Bufi',  Silver  Pen- 
ciled, Partridge  and  Columbian  Plymouth 
Rocks,  giving  standard  requirements, 
based  upon  the  latest  American  Standard 
of  Perfection.  The  best  known  and  most 
expert  Plymouth  Rock  breeders  in  Amer- 
ica have  contributed  to  this  book,  tell- 
ing how  to  judge,  mate  and  breed  the 
different  varieties  for  best  results.  The 
subjects  of  line  breeding  and  of  single  and 
double  mating  are  carefully  handled  This 
book  is  fully  illustrtated  by  F.  L.  Sewell, 
A.  D.  Schilling,  I.  W.  Burgess  and  H.  G. 
Froby,  and  contains  lull  page  pictures  in 
natural  colors  of  the  Barred,  AVhite  and 
Buff  varieties,  reproduced  from  Sewell 
paintings. 

Price  of  "The  Plymouth  Rocks"  is 
$1  postpaid.  In  combination  with  a 
yearly  subscription  to  Farm-Poiitrv, 
$1.25.    Send  your  order  to 

Farm-Poui.try  Pub 

Boston,  Mass. 


Co 
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Landlady:  "Wasn't 
chicken,  Mr.  Jinks?  " 

.links:  "It  may  have  been  a  good 
chicken,  morally  speaking,  but  physically 
it  was  a  wreck."  —Krrhaut/r. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  ancwer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


ORPINGTON 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 

Kellerstraas  strain  Single 
Comb  Whites.  Standard 
and  utility  combined. 
Open  ranee,  vigorous,  up 
to  weight;  great  layers. 
Trap  nests  used.  Kggs  $5 
per  sitting.  Chicks  S35 
per  100.  Mating  llBt  free. 
LAKE  VIEW  POULTRY  RANCH. 
Randolph,  Mass. 


Chances  of  Buying  Good  Layers.  (C. 

F.  P.)  — "What  ails  my  White  Wyan- 
dotte pullets?  I  have  14  of  them,  and 
they  are  not  attending  to  business  so  well 
as  my  three  year  old  hens,  (seven  of 
them).  It  is  a  shame  the  way  the  old 
hens  are  running  away  from  the  pullets. 
I  have  kept  White  'Dottes  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  they 
failed  me  this  winter.  I  know  the  cold 
weather  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  I 
have  had  the  pullets  lay  when  the  water 
in  the  bucket  froze  solidly.  1  believe  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  strain,  and  a  poor 
one  at  that.  When  the  old  hens  were 
pullets  they  laid  splendidly,  getting  from 
5  to  14  eggs  every  day  out  of  15  hens. 
Owing  to  too  much  care  on  my  hands  I 
gave  up  raising  them  myself  about  five 
years  ago.  Now  it  is  only  a  game  of 
chance,  as  I  have  to  buy  the  pullets  in  the 
fall  of  whomsoever  strikes  my  fancy. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  keep  the  pullets 
over  a  second  winter,  or  use  them  for  pot 
pies?  Do  the  White  or  Buff  Orpingtons 
lay  better,  if  from  a  good  strain,  than  the 
White  'Dottes?  The  old  hens  I  have  now 
I  did  not  raise  myself  but  bought  them." 

If  one  cannot  raise  his  pullets,  and  can 
buy  at  the  same  place  from  year  to  year, 
I  think  it  is  safer  for  him  to  buy  where 
results  have  previously  been  good  or  fair, 
than  to  go  elsewhere  and  get  stock  he 
knows  nothing  at  all  about.  I  would  not 
keep  over  pullets  that  were  poor  layers 
their  first  winter  unless  I  knew  the  stock, 
and  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
might  lay  well  as  two  year  olds.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  laying  qualities  of 
breeds  of  the  same  class  except  as  these 
are  affected  by  difference  in  type,  which 
are  as  common  within  breeds  as  between 
breeds,  and  by  care. 

Laying  is  a  matter  of  "strain  "  rather 
than  of  breed,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  understand  that  the  quality  of  the 
individual  is  always  affected  by  condi- 
tions affecting  its  growth  and  by  manage- 
ment. 

White  or  Yellow  Corn.  (S.  G.  P. )  — 
"  Kindly  state  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
feeding  yellow  corn  to  white  chickens. 
Do  eastern  breeders  of  White  Leghorns, 
like  D.  W.  Young,  of  Monroe,  N.  Y., 
really  feed  white  corn  to  their  birds?  We 
westerners  would  feed  white  corn,  but 
white  corn  is  so  expensive,  and,  further- 
more, the  chickens  won't  eat  it.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  know  whether  chickens 
will  eat  white  corn  or  not ;  but  I  am  going 
to  give  white  corn  a  thorough  test,  and  my 
candid  opinion  is  that  white  corn  will  be 
eaten  by  the  chickens.  It  is  well  to  get 
advice  upon  a  subject  first,  then  reason 
about  it,  and  when  one  comes  to  some 
conclusion  go  ahead  and  try  it.  This  is 
the  age  of  do  you  know.  Medical  Science 
admits  what  a  man  eats,  that  will  be  re- 
flected upon  his  countenance.  So  with 
white  birds  feed  white  corn  and  the 
chickens  of  white  feathers  will  show 
whiter  in  color,  real  chalk  white.  Seems 
possible  doesn't  it? 

"  Kindly  publish  at  an  early  date  sys- 
tem of  feeding  chickens  during  the  sum- 
mer months  as  practised  at  the  Maine 
Experimental  Station.  I  have  used  their 
system  of  winter  feeding  with  grand  re- 
sults. Thanks  to  your  publication  a  year 
ago  or  so." 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any 
reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  effects  of 
foods  on  plumage  by  comparing  state- 
ments of  the  experiences  or  observations 
of  different  breeders.  Some  men  say  that 
yellow  corn  gives  color  to  plumage ;  others 
that  it  does  not.  Assuming  that  each  is 
correct,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  there 
are  other  things  to  be  considered  —  that 
other  foods  or  natural  tendencies  should 
be  considered.  To  be  of  real  value,  com- 
parisons of  this  kind  should  be  made  with 
birds  whose  color  and  color  tendencies  are 
fully  —  and  impartially — described,  and 
with  all  possible  factors  affecting  color 
accounted  for.  Work  of  this  kind  is 
proper  experiment  station  work — of  much 
more  value  than  most  of  the  experiments 
undertaken. 

Fowls  may  not  eat  white  corn  freely  at 
first  if  accustomed  to  yellow  corn,  but 
will  eat  it  all  right  after  they  get  used  to  it. 

Were  These  Hens  Crop  Bound?  (C. 

S.  B. )  —  "  About  two  weeks  ago,  during 
the  cold  weather,  I  found  two  of  my  hens 
dead  on  the  floor  and  two  others  dying. 
Discovered  also  that  several  eggs,  prob- 
ably frozen,  had  been  eaten  that  day  by 
some  of  the  hens.  Endeavored  to  save 
the  last  of  the  four  by  the  use  of  castor  oil 
and  massaging  the  crop,  during  which 
operation  the  hen  cried  out  as  though  in 
pain,  but  finally  died.  Do  you  suppose 
these  hens  died  from  eating  the  frozen 
eggs,  (mixed  with  dirt  and  straw  which  I 
afterward  found  on  opening  the  crops  of 
three),  so  causing  a  form  of  indigestion  or 
stoppage?  Would  also  say  that  their 
crops  gave  forth  a  bad  odor,  as  though 
fermentation  had  set  in.    The  rest  of  the 


COLUMBIAN 

WYANDOTTES. 

191  I— '12  Winners  at  Boston, 
Providence,  and  Brockton  Fair 

Kggs  tor  hatching.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  mating 
list  and  show  winnings. 

PLAIN  VIEW  POULTEY  YARDS. 
J.  E.  PERKINS,  West  Stougliton,  Muss. 


^WHITEWASHING 

.nd  disinfecting  with  the  new 

Kant-Klojf*  Spr&yer 


gives  twice  the  results  with  same 
labor  and  fluid.  Also  for  spraying 
'trees,  vines,  vegetables,etc.  Agents 
,  Wanted.  Booklet  free.  Address 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

199BroadwsT.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REDS  and  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Peers  of  Egg  and  Meat  Producers 

Coffin  and  Wayne  Reds.  Kellerstrass  and  Owen 
Farms  Orpingtons.  Best  utility  stock  In  Central 
Maine.  Good  enough  to  win  at  Watervllle,  Lewlston 
and  Bangor,  1911.  Open  front  pens,  healthy,  hardy 
birds;  standard  and  above  standard  weight.  "Eggs 
and  meat  first,  then  the  show  room."  Guaranteed 
quality  and  utility  prices — nothing  else.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

RALPH  M.  BRANN,  R.  F.D.3,  Augusta,  Me. 


MARVELOUS!  ■ 

Incubator  Without  Lamps 
Uses  No  Oil— Big  Hatches! 

A  200-egg  Size  Natural  Hen  Incubator  for  $3. 
►  Most  successful  for  10  years.  Patentedin  U.  S. 
i  and  foreign  countries.  Hen  herself  controls 
n  heating,  turns  and  airs  eggs — does  everything. 
■  No  expense  of  heating.  Agenls  Wanted, 
j  Write  today  for  catalog.  Big  Money. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co. 
1349  Constance  St.,  Dept.  3  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Win  at  Boston  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Pullets,  4th  Cockerel;  National  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Club  Cup,  and  Special  for 
Best  Display.  Also  First  Prize  Winners  at  Wenham,  Holyoke  and  Brockton  Fair.  I  have  some  Bne,  large 
vigorous  Cockerels  for  sale.   Book  your  order  for  eggs  for  hatching  now.   Write  for  catalogue. 

CEO.  A.  RUESSLER,  Sparrow  Lane,  Peabody,  Mass. 


y  Orpingtons 

~Wr  rUCUIAT  CAI 


Write  today  for  my  book  on  Orpingtons. 
Mating  List  and  sample  copy  of  the  Orping- 
ton Magazine.    Some  bargains  in  breeders. 


»       CHEVIOT  FARMS,      R  37,     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WOODCREST  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES 

Still  Winning.  If  you  read  Farm-Poultry  you  know  my  last  season's  winnings.  This  season  interests 
you  now.  At  Providence  three  out  of  four  "Blues,"  both  Shape  and  Color  Specials,  $50  Champion  Challenge 
and  Silver  Medal.   The  Championship  of  the  year.   I  have  hundreds  of  birds.   What  can  I  do  for  you? 

CHAS.  H.WOOD,  7(5  State  Mutual  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Three  oaks  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

(Keatlng's  entire  stock.)  Grand  Breeding  Cockerels  $5  to  $10,  on  approval.  Hatching 
Eggs.   Pens  headed  by  First  and  Second  Prize  Madison  Square  Garden  Cockerels  and  winning  females. 

Free  Mating  List.  Address,  "xhree  Oaks,"  Ralph  Woodward,  Box  A,  Crafton,  Mass. 


Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List  Cheerfully  Furnished  on  Application. 

EGG  CARRIERS. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  BOX  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


ONE  GALLON 
ZEN  OLEUM 
$1.^0  Ex.  Paid 


We  will  send  ONE  gallon  of  Famous  Zenoleum  Disinfect- 
ant and  Lice  KiiSer,  enough  to  make  2  whole  barrels, 
one  hundred  gallons  in  solution,  for  $1.50  Prepaid. 

This  is  the  poultry  remedy  you  see  recommended  so  often  in  the  writ- 
ings of  great  authorities.  It  is  used  by  *6  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
the  leading  fanciers  of  the  world.  Book  "Chicken  Chat"  sent  free. 
THE  ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO.,  263  Lafayette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM = POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you —  please  them— and  help  us. 
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fiock  are  lively  and  strong,  and  I  am  at 
loss  to  explain  the  above  mishap." 

I  don't  think  eating  eggs  either  frozen 
or  otherwise  would  hurt  the  hens.  The 
trouble  was  probably  due  to  something 
else  which  the  hens  had  eaten  perhaps 
several  days  before  causing  indigestion. 
My  observations  on  crop  bound  lead  me 
to  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  result 
of  obstruction  through  indigestion  and 
trouble  in  the  stomach  proper,  which 
makes  food  accumulate  in  the  crop,  and 
not  directly  caused  by  eating  coarse  mate- 
rial. 

More  Bleeding  to  Death.    (E.  H.  C. ) 

—  "I  saw  an  article  in  the  'Editor's 
Question  Box  '  in  the  March  number  of 
Eakm-Poui.try,  relating  to  the  bleeding 
of  the  combs  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  by  J. 
B.  W. ,  and  wish  to  say  I  have  bred  them 
for  six  years  and  have  had  quite  a  little 
of  the  same  trouble,  but  more  than  usual 
thTs  winter.  I  have  lost  one  of  my  best 
cocks  and  two  yearling  hens  this  season. 
It  will  come  from  a  very  small  cut  on  the 
blade  or  tip  of  points,  and  is  very  hard  to 
stop.  Have  had  it  come  from  a  single 
peck  from  another  bird  without  a  scratch 
on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I  have 
tried  many  things  to  stop  it,  sometimes 
Peroxide  will,  but  I  find,  if  it  is  not  too 
bad,  a  good  large  spider  web  wrapped 
around  it  is  the  best,  but  even  that  will 
not,  always  stop  it.  I  have  sometimes 
given  up  and  killed  the  bird.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause,  but  find  it  usually  worse 
after  a  cold  spell.  The  combs  of  my  birds 
were  not  frozen." 

This  seems  to  me  added  evidence  of 
what,  until  I  got  Mr.  Tormohlen's  letter, 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  I  had  sup- 
posed impossible,  i.  e.,  that  poultry  keep- 
ers of  some  experience  might  fail  to 
recognize  a  frozen  comb.  I've  known 
people  who  declared  that  they  never  saw 
roup,  when  there  where  bad  cases  of  it 
walking  around  in  their  yards  right  be- 
fore our  eyes  as  they  made  the  statement. 
It  is  quite  common  for  people  to  describe, 
as  showing  no  symptoms  until  near  death, 
cases  where  it  is  either  plain  at  the  time, 
soon  ascertained  by  inquiry,  that  for 
days,  or  even  weeks,  there  must  have 
been  symptoms  plain  to  any  experienced 
poultryman.  The  symptoms  of  even 
slight  frosting  are  so  conspicuous  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  anyone  to  miss 
them,  yet  we  have  in  Mr.  T.'s  case  a 
plain  instance  of  a  man  of  years  of  expe- 
rience with  poultry  supposing  that  a 
badly  frosted  comb  was  very  slightly 
frosted,  and  assuming  that  the  fowl  bled 
to  death  from  a  small  wound,  when  all 
the  circumstantial  evidence  indicates  that 
a  large  surface  of  the  comb  had  been 
eaten  off.  And  now  we  have  another 
poultry  keeper  of  some  years  experience 
ascribing  positively  that  she  has  had  a 
number  of  birds  bleed  to  death  from 
small  wounds  on  the  comb,  and  even 
from  "a  single  peck,"  and  that  the 
combs  were  not  frozen. 

I  couldn't  say  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  a  small  wound  to  be  made  in 
the  comb  through  which  a  bird  might 
bleed  to  death,  but  from  my  experience 
in  treating  combs  damaged  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  I  wouldn't  accept  a  statement 
that  such  a  thing  had  happened  from 
anyone  about  whose  qualifications  to 
judge  the  facts  there  was  any  doubt.  If, 
after  a  cold  spell,  birds  die  of  persistent 
bleeding,  the  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  the  combs  which  have  been  frosted 
have  not  been  properly  looked  after,  and 
injuries  have  occurred  which  cause 
wounds  which  in  some  way  are  kept  open. 

When  a  comb  is  badly  frozen  the  frozen 
part  will  often  die  and  slough  off'.  If  the 
comb  is  large,  and  the  dead  part  heavy, 
movement  of  the  head  may  cause  a  wound 
which  is  kept  open.  If  other  birds  pick 
a  sore  comb  they  may  eat  away  consid- 
erable of  the  surface,  and,  renewing  their 
attacks  at  intervals  through  the  day,  re- 
open it  so  often  and  cause  so  much  loss  of 
blood  that  the  bird  soon  dies.  A  bird 
with  badly  frosted  comb  ought  not  to  be 
left  with  others.  It  should  be  cooped 
alone  until  the  comb  is  so  far  healed  that 
no  damage  is  likely  to  be  done  to  it  by 
other  birds.  That  is  where  most  of  the 
'  trouble  comes. 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  (A.  S. )— "What 
future  do  you  think  there  is  in  Rose 
Comb  Buff  Ijeghorns  as  a  show  bird? 
Who  is  the  best  breeder  of  the  variety  in 
this  country?  " 


R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  seem  to  be  steadily 
improving  and  the  classes  at  exhibitions, 
on  the  whole,  increasing  in  numbers.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  rank 
among  the  leading  classes  at  shows,  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  quite  popular  and  furnish  a  good  busi- 
ness for  a  limited  number  of  breeders.  I 
don't  know  who  is  the  best  breeder.  Mr. 
S.  will  have  to  study  show  reports,  com- 
pare claims  of  rival  breeders,  and  draw 
his  own  conclusions  on  that  point. 

Earth  Floors.    (T.  .1.   K.)  —  "Will 

the  earthen  floor  of  a  hen  house  become 
contaminated  to  any  great  extent  if  kept 
well  covered  with  litter  when  allowing 
about  six  square  feet  per  hen?" 

The  floor  will  probably  be  mixed  with 
broken  droppings  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches  where  the  fowls  work  most.  Some- 
times in  scratching  and  wallowing  they 
make  quite  deep  holes  which  fill  up  again 
and  form  pockets  of  contaminated  mate- 
rial deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  floor.  At 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  near 
the  side  walls,  the  earth  of  the  floor  may 
not  be  much  disturbed.  In  removing  the 
old  floor  I  always  take  away  what  is 
mixed  with  droppings,  then  shovel  the 
cleaner,  loose  earth  from  front  to  rear  and 
put  all  new  earth  in  front  part  of  the 
house.  Usually  there  is  about  enough  of 
the  old  earth  clean  to  fill  to  a  point  a  little 
forward  of  the  roosts. 

Prices  of  Eggs.  (T.  J.  K. )  —  "  What 
methods  do  the  eastern  egg  farms  employ 
in  pricing  their  eggs,  and  about  how 
much  of  a  premium  do  they  get  above  the 
highest  market  price?  Do  they  sell  their 
eggs  just  as  they  come  from  the  flock,  or 
do  they  grade  them,  and  what  difference 
is  there  between  the  prices  of  the  grades? 
About  how  much  per  cent  do  they  pay 
the  commission  men  for  handling  their 
eggs  and  poultry?" 

To  answer  that  list  of  questions  would 
require  a  bulletin  of  a  good  many  pages 
covering  all  the  different  conditions  of 
marketing.  As  Mr.  K.  lives  in  Minne- 
sota, and  the  information  he  wants  is  not 
information  applying  to  his  own  work,  I 
think  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  re- 
fer him  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  bulletins  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  eggs. 

Cracklings  —  Pork  —  Gluten  Meal. 

(H.  A.  H.)  "Is  tried  out  pork,  com- 
monly known  as  cracklings,  a  good  or  fai  r 
substitute  for  beef  scraps?  Is  fresh  pork 
beneficial  and  to  what  extent?  What  is 
meant  by  the  term  'gluten  meal'?" 

Pork  cracklings  are  much  higher  in  fat 
and  lower  in  protein  than  beef  scrap. 
The  latter  is  preferable,  but  if  it  cannot  be 
obtained  or  if  the  cracklings  are  cheaper 
they  may  be  used.  The  best  way  to  use 
cracklings  is  to  run  through  a  bone  cutter 
and  then  mix  in  the  mash.  Feed  rather 
sparingly,  say,  two  or  three  per  cent  at 
first ;  then  if  no  scouring  is  observed  go  up 
to  four  or  five  per  cent.  I  would  not  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  exceed  the  latter 
amount. 

Fresh  pork,  meat  and  bones  ground  up 
is  good  but  not  as  good  as  beef.  Usually 
the  fresh  pork  scraps  contain  too  much 
fat.  Gluten  meal  is  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  glucose. 

Line  Breeding  —  Keeping  Records. 

(R.  S. )  —  "  Have  you  a  book  on  how  to 
establish  a  line  bred  strain  of  poultry? 
Also  about  keeping  accurate  records  of 
the  stock?" 

' '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 
Culture,"  for  which  Mr.  R.  makes  inquiry 
in  a  letter  to  which  the  above  questions 
are  added,  goes  into  the  whole  subject  of 
breeding  at  length.  Line  breeding  is 
really  only  an  incident  or  a  condition  in 
breeding.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in 
line  breeding  except  as  it  represents  qual- 
ity. The  farmer  or  poultry  keeper  who 
reproduces  from  his  flock  year  after  year 
without  change  of  blood  is  line  breeding. 
If  he  is  breeding  pure  bred  stock,  and 
follows  the  common  practice  of  bringing 
in  new  males  every  year  or  two  he  is  still 
line  breeding,  for  his  female  line  is  con- 
tinuous. If  he  brings  in  new  females  — 
but  not  males  —  he  keeps  his  male  line 
unbroken.  This  kind  of  practice  we  may 
call  common  line  breeding. 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  "  sci- 
entific" line  breeding,  by  a  pre-arranged 
plan  or  system,  gives  superior  and  more 
stable  results.    This  is  an  error.    Xo  sane 


person  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  r 
simplest  phenomena  and  principles  of  re- 
production uses  a  "system"  of  line  breed- 
ing arranged  to  meet  supposed  conditions. 
Novices  misled  by  theoretical  "breeding 
charts"  may  start  out  on  such  plans  but 
they  usually  abandon  them  before  going 
very  far  for  they  soon  find  that  the  essen- 
tial thing  in  breeding  is  to  know  quality 
and  probable  breeding  tendency,  and  that 
a  "  line  "  is  of  use  only  as  long  as  what  is 
desired  is  produced  from  it.  Experienced 
breeders  do  not  mate  their  birds,  or  make 
plans  for  mating  them  generations  ahead, 
—  except  in  special  cases.  Such  a  case 
would  be  where  it  was  necessary  at  inter- 
vals to  bring  in  new  blood  to  restore  some 
quality  which  breeding  to  the  accepted 
standards  impairs. 

For  records  of  breeding  stock  I  would 
refer  Mr.  R.  to  Bulletin  No.  35!>  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Orono,  Me. ;  for  a  system  of  accounting 
for  the  financial  aspects  to  Circular  176  <•' 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  (I.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lameness  in  Hens.    (L.   B.)  —  "I 

have  a  small  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
hens  (15)  and  a  White  Leghorn  rooster  — 
they  are  well  housed  and  fed,  and  laying 
fairly  well.  Several  of  the  hens  have  been 
unable  to  walk  at  all  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  and  then  gradually  get  over  it;  it 
comes  on  suddenly  by  some  means.  Yes- 
terday I  noticed  one  hen  in  particular  — 
scratching  'round  all  right  out  doors. 
When  I  came  in  the  rooster  was  chasing 
her  —  and  when  I  went  out  —  half  an  hour 
later  —  she  was  lying  in  the  yard,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  no  use  of  her  legs.  Is  it  the 
fault  of  the  male  bird?  He  is  very  vigo- 
rous and  busy. 

A  male  bird  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  hens  will  often  injure  them  in 
this  way  temporarily,  and  sometimes  per- 
manently. But  if  the  birds  are  about  the 
same  size,  or  the  male  only  as  much  larger 
as  is  normal  for  males,  that  is,  15$  to  20$ 
heavier  than  the  females,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  unless  the  hens  are  weak. 
Weakness  in  hens  may  be  chronic  and, 
in  a  sense,  constitutional;  the  whole 
physical  structure  may  be  weakened  as  a 
result  of  disease  or  of  poor  management 
putting  the  bird  out  of  condition.  Or 
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We  manufacture  more  than  one  hundred  articles 

for  up-to-date,  progressive  poultry-men  and  women. 
Every  article  warranted  to  be  as  represented  and  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Stand- 
ard goods  we  manufacture  and  sell  include  following: 
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Incubators 
Brooders 
Brood  Coops 
Chick  Shelters 
Brooder  Stoves 
Leg  Bands 
Caponizing  Sets 
Chick  Food 
Developing  Food 
Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Scratching  Food 
Fertile  Egg  Af> 


Laying  Mash 
Short-Cut  Alfalfa 
Mealed  Alfalfa 
Full-Nest  Egg  Food 
Nodi  Charcoal 
Poultry  Remedies 
Napcreol  <  Disinfectant) 
Anti-Fly  Pest 
Egg  Preservative 
Fumigating  Candles 
Drinking  Fountains 
Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 


Pigeon  Supplies 
Lice  Powder 
Roost  Supports 
Roofing  Paper 
Spray  Pumps 
Powder  Guns 
Wire  Fencing 
Bone  Cutters 
Chick  Markers 
Bone  Mills 
Root  Cutters 
Nest  Eggs 


h    Food  &  Water  Holders    Poultry  Books 


Our  Complete  Catalog  for  191?  consists  of  244  pages.  7^x10  inches,  and  contains  an  illus- 
trated description  of  all  goods  we  manufacture.  Eight  valuable  chapters  on  "Cyphers  Company 
Way"  of  increasing  egg-yield,  producing  prime  table  poultry,  etc.  Latest  labor-saving  devices 
and  money-making  ideas.  FREE,  postpaid,  to  any  address  if  you  mention  that  you  saw  our 
advertisement  in  this  paper.    Address  Home  Offices,  or  Branch  Store  nearest  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  12,     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  and  (NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  BOSTON.  MASS.     CHICAGO,  ILL       KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  OAKIAND.CAI. 
Warehouses      I  23  Barclay  St.     12-14  Canal  St.  340-342  N.CIark  St.  317-319S.W.Boulevard  2127  Broadway 


MARKED  FOR  LIFE 

Are  the  chickens  marked  by  this  handy  little  Instrument  ?  A  record  of  the 
chicks  from  each  mariner  should  be  kept,  that  they  may  be  easily  recognized, 
anil  the  method  usually  adopted  Is  that  of  punching  a  small  hole  in  the  web 
of  the  foot.   For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so 
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As  the  poultry  marker  we  offer.  As  there  are  two  webs  in  each  foot,  it  Is 
possible,  with  this  marker,  to  readily  identify  the  chickens  from  sixteen  different 
nuttings  of  each  breed  or  variety.  A  protection  against  complications  and 
loss  of  valuable  birds.  Thousands  In  use  and  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We 
mail  ON K  MARKER,  postage  prepaid,  for  only  2r>  cents:  or  5  markers 
for  $1.00.    Send  cash  or  stamps  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,      Boston,  Mass. 
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there  may  be  temporary  weakness,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  hen  overstrained  in  extrud- 
ing an  egg.  It'  the  general  condition  of 
the  birds  is  good,  this  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  condition.  There  is  a  question,  as,  in 
such  cases  as  this  whether  there  were 
"several"  hens  affected,  or  one  hen 
affected  several  times.  Many  poultry 
keepers  either  cannot  distinguish  individ- 
ual hens,  or  are  frequently  mistaken  in 
identifying  them.  In  this  case,  it  is  most 
likely  that  one  hen  has  been  affected  sev- 
eral times. 

Although  Mr.  B.  does  not  ask  for  advice 
on  that  point,  1  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  very  poor  policy  to  cross 
White  Leghorn  on  Rhode  Island  Red. 

Feeding  for  "Best  Results."  (E.  A. 
II.)  —  "  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  how- 
to  compound  a  mash  for  laying  hens 
(Reds),  by  measure,  composed  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
alfalfa  meal,  and  Bowker's  Animal  Meal? 
Also  the  hard  grain  to  be  fed  with  the 
mash  for  best  results?  The  alfalfa  must 
take  the  place  of  green  food.  If  beef 
scraps  were  used  what  quantity  should  be 
substituted  for  the  animal  meal?  Would 
the  same  mixture  answer  for  growing 
chickens?  An  answer  by  mail  would  be 
appreciated." 

I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  questions 
of  such  a  general  character  by  mail.  If  a 
correspondent  has  a  question  to  ask  in 
regard  to  a  ration  he  is  feeding,  which 
ration  he  describes,  or  has  a  specific  ques- 
tion on  any  point  which  I  can  answer  in 
a  few  words,  I  can  give  answers  by  mail 
—  not  otherwise.  Very  often  correspon- 
dents think  that  their  questions  can  be 
answered  briefly,  when  a  brief  answer 
might  he  either  misleading  to  the  recipient 
or  be  misconstrued  by  him. 

This  correspondent  seems  to  be  under 
the  common  impression  that  there  is  a 
"  best  ration,"  and  perhaps  thinks  as 
many  do  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
best,  and  be  up-to-date,  they  must  get  the 
latest  advice  from  some  authority. 

As  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
in  these  columns,  there  is  no  best  ration 
either  for  general  results  or  for  any  special 
result.  Equally  good  results  are  secured 
by  the  use  of  rations  quite  different  in 
their  ingredients  but  furnishing  the  same 
nutrient  elements  or  sufficient  supplies  of 
all  such  elements.  There  are  so  many 
considerations  affecting  results  in  feeding 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  brief  directions 
to  anyone  with  any  assurance  that  they 
will  fit  his  case  —  unless  you  know  all  the 
circumstances,  and  know  the  person  as 
well.  Even  then  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
directions  that  will  relieve  the  poultry- 
keeper  of  the  necessity  of  using  his  own 
judgment  as  to  varying  the  quantity  of 
the  food  or  the  proportions  of  its  ingredi- 
ents. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  get  best  results  in  telling  people 
how  to  feed  when  I  give  them  these  very 
simple  instructions.  Take  1  part  corn 
meal,  2  parts  bran  (which  is  usually  bran 
and  middlings  mixed),  add  5%  beef  scrap, 
(or  animal  meal,  or  any  other  such  prep- 
aration), and  as  much  alfalfa  meal  or 
clover  meal  as  desired.  The  exact  amount 
is  immaterial.  I  would  be  guided  by  ihe 
hens'  taste.  For  grains,  give  1  part  wheat 
to  2  parts  cracked  corn.  I  would  feed 
the  wheat  at  noon,  the  corn  late  in  the 
afternoon,  regulating  the  quantity  by  the 
birds'  appetites.  For  twenty-five  average 
hens  the  quantity  of  wet  mash  required 
would  be  about  four  quarts,  of  wheat  one 
quart,  of  cracked  corn  two  quarts. 

Getting  good  results  is  not  a  question  of 
feeding  a  bed  ration,  but  a  matter  of  feed- 
ing a  good  ration  with  judgment.  The 
only  way  to  get  judgment  in  such  matters 
is  through  experience,  observation  and 
practice.  Beginning  with  such  a  simple 
ration  as  I  have  given,  a  feeder  should 
depart  from  it  only  for  a  reason  which  he 
knows.  At  every  step  he  must  determine 
by  experiment  what  to  do.  Thus  if  the 
hens  will  not  eat  four  quarts  of  mash,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  would 
not  eat  four  quarts  of  a  different  mash. 
It  may  not  be  mixed  to  suit  them,  or  it 
may  have  too  much  roughage,  as  clover 
or  alfalfa.  To  find  out  which  is  the  case, 
reduce  the  amount  of  mash.  If  they  will 
not  eat  it  readily,  even  in  small  quantities, 
change  the  consistency  of  the  mash.  So 
at  every  step  in  feeding.  Many  people, 
particularly  those  who  have  learned 
through   practice  to   feed  other  stock, 


make  these  adjustments  naturally.  They 
actually  understand  the  principles  of 
feeding,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
state  them.  Those  who  have  had  no 
practice  in  feeding,  usually  want  instruc- 
tions that  are  perfectly  definite — or  ra- 
tions that  are  perfect.  None  of  them 
work  for  all  cases. 

In  the  use  of  concentrated  meat  foods 
great  care  should  be  taken.  I  think  the 
common  tendency  is  to  give  too  much  of 
these.  The  amount  I  have  given  for  a 
basic  ration  is  smaller  than  the  average, 
but  not  too  small  if  the  article  is  of  poor 
quality  or  of  unusually  high  quality. 
The  best  way  to  use  these  goods  is  to  be- 
gin at  5  per  cent  and  gradually  increase 
to  8  or  10  per  cent  in  wet  mashes  and  a 
little  more  in  dry  mashes. 

Raw  Potatoes — Contaminated  Quar- 
ters. (T.  C.  T. )  —"You  say  in  '  Poultry 
(  ulture '  that  hens  will  not  eat  raw  pota- 
toes unless  very  hungry  for  succulent 
food.  Have  you  ever  fed  many  raw  po- 
tatoes? There  is  only  one  thing  my  hens 
are  more  eager  for;  that  is  a  broken  egg. 
I  have  often  thrown  down  turnips,  apples 
and  raw  potatoes  —  the  hens  always  eat 
the  potatoes  first.  Chicks  three  weks  old 
learn  after  a  few  days  to  pick  sliced  raw 
potato  and  are  soon  eager  for  it,  prefer- 
ring it  always  to  sliced  raw  apple. 

"  What  I  would  like  to  know,  is  it  good 
for  them?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that?  Sometimes  they  do  well  when  fed 
on  raw  potatoes  and  sometimes  badly 
and  that  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  feed  I  have 
ever  used. 

"I  have  hatched  from  500  to  1500 
chicks  and  had  all  kinds  of  success  with 
them.  Have  tried  all  kinds  of  ways  of 
feeding  and  never  found  any  way  always 
successful. 

"In  'P.  0.'  and  in  F.-P.  you  speak  of 
keeping  houses  and  yards  empty  '  a  few 
years '  when  hens  become  diseased.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  bad  run  of  cholera 
among  my  hens.  I  cleared  them  all  out 
in  June,  filled  them  with  pullets  in  No- 
vember, and  never  had  any  more  of  the 
disease. 

"  For  four  or  five  years  back  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  chronic  roup  hanging 
about  my  flocks  —  coughing  and  sneezing 
in  fall  and  winter  and  some  offensive  dis- 
charge from  nostrils.  Last  June  when  I 
got  done  sitting  I  cleared  the  hens  all  out, 
left  houses  empty  until  I  put  the  pullets  in 
in  November.  Have  not  seen  a  sign  of 
trouble  yet  but  do  not  feel  quite  safe  yet. 
Hope  you  will  tell  me  in  answer  to  corre- 
spondent what  you  personally  know  about 
raw  potatoes." 

My  special  knowledge  of  potatoes, 
cooked  and  raw  for  poultry,  dates  from 
the  time  early  in  my  experience  when,  re- 
lying on  the  authorities  who  rated  pota- 
toes in  various  forms  as  highly  valuable 
poultry  foods,  and  having  an  opportunity 
to  buy  potatoes  cheap,  I  laid  in  a  supply 
and  after  feeding  them  for  a  while  accord- 
ing to  directions  discovered  that  I  got 
very  much  better  results  in  every  way  if 
I  left  the  potatoes  out  altogether,  though 
they  could  be  fed  in  limited  quantities 
without  trouble.  I've  split  and  sliced  up 
potatoes  for  young  chickens  but  never 
had  them  show  any  relish  for  them,  and 
in  all  the  years  we  have  kepf  poultry  and 
thrown  waste  vegetables  to  them,  have 
found  that  the  birds  cared  less  for  pota- 
toes than  almost  anything  in  that  line. 
In  the  garden  I  have  seen  hens  among 
potatoes  where  they  frequently  scratched 
the  potatoes  out  but  rarely  even  tried  to 
pick  them.  Why  Mr.  T.'s  stock  prefer 
potatoes  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  if  I  knew 
all  the  conditions  I  could  find  a  reason 
for  it.  Our  stock  is  always  ready  for 
cooked  potato  refuse.  I  would  not  feel 
at  all  uneasy  about  chickens  eating  po- 
tato if  they  prefer  it  and  eat  it  readily.  In 
making  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
mash  potatoes,  as  many  of  the  old  au- 
thorities recommended  I  found  that  fowls 
after  a  short  time  on  this  mash  would  eat 
it  only  under  protest  and  that  it  spoiled 
their  appetite  for  one  or  two  meals  follow- 
ing. About  fifteen  years  ago  I  visited  a 
large  farm  in  the  central  west  which  was 
feeding  a  mash  of  one-third  or  more 
cooked  potatoes  and  claimed  that  this 
was  the  mash  that  gave  them  best  results. 
My  visit  was  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
when  stock  nearly  everywhere  is  laying 
well,  but  the  egg  production  on  this  farm 
at  the  time  was  almost  nothing.  The 
stock  was  in   bad  condition.    When  I 


went  on  the  farm  about  10  A.  M.  the 
birds  had  hardly  touched  the  mash  given 
them  in  the  morning.  The  sole  responsi- 
bility probably  ought  not  to  be  placed  on 
the  potatoes,  but  in  a  general  way  the  re- 
sults were  accounted  for  by  a  too  pro- 
longed feeding  of  mash  containing  too 
large  a  proportion  of  potatoes.  Other 
observations  on  potatoes  were  much  to 
the  same  effect  and  convince  me  that 
potatoes  should  be  used  in  moderation. 

With  regard  to  the  time  required  to 
disinfect  by  keeping  poultry  out  of  house 
or  off"  land  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  contagion  of  specific  diseases  of 
an  epidemic  character,  and  the  effects  on 
poultry  of  land  contaminated  by  long  use 
for  poultry.  For  contagious  cases  a  short 
period  may  be  enough.  For  contamin- 
ated land,  the  period  should  be  long 
enough  to  allow  crops  grown  on  the  soil 
to  take  up  the  fertilizing  materials  left 
there  by  the  poultry. 

Chronic  colds  and  roupiness  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  ventila- 
tion or  the  lack  of  it  than  by  germs  left 
over  from  season  to  season. 


Orpingtons 

Black  and  White  Orpingtons.  Farm 
raised  stock.    Very  fine  birds. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC,  $1  per  13. 

II.  L.  II  YYNKS,  West  Acton,  Mass. 


An  editor  having  been  killed  while  au- 
tomobiling,  we  hasten  to  state  that  the 
machine  wasn't  his — he  just  happened  to 
be  riding  in  it. — ExcJvange. 


ORPINGTONS 

Single   Comb   BUFFS  Exclusively. 

Best  in  Maine.  Cook  and  Owen  strains.  Seven 
lsts,  lour  2uds,  and  six  3nls,  at  Portland,  Lewlston, 
Wali-rvllle,  L'.ill.  I  lit;,  Morki  I,,,, is,  healllM  and 
handsome.  Bred  for  egg  production  and  exhibition 
requirements.  It  you  want  more  eggs,  more  prizes, 
and  the  benefits  of  six  years  of  honest  breeding  send 
me  your  order.  Fertility  running  high.  Free  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  A  square  deal  guaranteed. 
1IAROLI)  PARTRIDGE,  Augusta,  Maine. 


SUCCESS 

A  strain  of  White  Wyandottes  and  Reds 
bred  from  hens  laying  180  eggs  a  year  or  better,  or 
discarded.  Bred  from  heavy  winter  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs  Is  what  I  breed.  Estr«  $1  and  $1.50 
per  13.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Chicks  $15  per 
100.   Book  orders  early. 

C.  WAHL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Portable  Poultry  Houses. 

6x8  feet,  $15  and  up.  Can  be  assembled  in  15  minutes.  An  ornament  to  any 
city  lot.  Built  on  sanitary  plans.  The  only  safe  and  sure  method  that  will  be 
adopted  by  large  poultry  plants  in  the  future.  Write  for  prices  and  details  on 
houses,  coops,  dry  feed  hoppers,  etc.,  and  learn  of  the  large  profits  on  small  lots 
where  these  houses  are  installed. 

WILSON'S  PORTABLE  HOUSE  FACTORY,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff 's  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Acknowledged  Everywhere  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain ;  Uneqnaled  in  Standard 
Qualities.  Remember  that  we  are  the  originators,  and  for  over  thirty  years  specialty  breeders 
of  the  justly  celebrated  "WYCKOFF"  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  the  Most  Profitable 
Strain  of  Poultry  in  America  today.   Place  your  orders  at  headquarters,  and  make  no  mistake. 

In  any  quantity,  from  the  grandest  of  matings  at  $2.00  per  15;  $3.75  per 
30;  $5.00  per  45;  $10.00  per  100.   Catalogue  and  testimonials  free. 
Address,         C.  II.  WYCKOFF  &  SON,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


PURITAN 
STRAIN 


R.  C.  Black  Minorcas 


UNEXCELLED  FOR  THEIR  UTILITY  AND  BEAUTY 
PROLIFIC  LAY  ERS--NON -SITTERS --LIGHT  EATERS 

At  the  big  1912  Boston  show,  by  far  the  largest  ever  held  in  this  country,  my  birds  won  on  five  entries: 
1st  Cock,  1st  Hen,  1st  and  2d  Cockerels,  1st  Pullet  and  all  Specials.  Eggs  from  these  winners  and  grand 
utility  pens  at  reasonable  prices.   Send  for  1912  mating  list. 

ARTHUR  M.  MOODY,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


If  you  want  to  raise  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  in  Large  Flocks  economically, 
and  raise  all  you  hatch,  get  a 

New  York  State  Portable  Gasoline  Colony  House 

which  is  the  Only  Perfect  Brooder  Made,  as  there  is  no  Wick  to  Trim,  etc.  It 
Raises  Large  Flocks  Successfully,  and  Guarantees  to  give  satisfaction,  or  no 
sale.  We  also  have  27,000-Egg  Incubator  Capacity.  Nine  Breeds  of  Day  Old 
Chicks.   Catalogue  on  request  (free). 

DeROY  TAYLOR  CO.,  (Sales  Department),  Lyons,  New  York. 
The  only  manufacturer  of  the  Gasoline  Brooder. 


Deming's  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

One  of  the  recognized  leading  strains  in  the  United  States.  Big  winnings  at  Wat- 
erbury,  Winsted  and  West  Haven.  Thirty-five  Ribbons  and  three  handsoms 
Silver  Cups.  Entire  stock  great  in  color  and  shape.  Guaranteed  hatching  egge 
from  exhibition  matings.    Circular  free. 

H.  P.  DEMINC,     Single  Comb  Red  Specialist,     Robertsville,  Conn. 


Mountain  Strain  White  Wyandottes. 

WINNERS   AT   NEW   YORK   FOR   NINE  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS. 

Also  Boston,  Jamestown  Ex.,  Hagerstown,  Allentown,  and  all  the  largest  shows.  Fifty  large,  white,  shapely 
cockerels  at  $3,  $5  and  $10  each;  also  choice  breeding  females  at  same  price.  Eggs  from  my  best  birds  $4,  $5 
and  $10  per  13;  $20  and  $50  per  100.  Eggs  from  stock  line  bred  for  16  years  for  quick  growth,  great  layers  of 
nice  eggs,  and  nearly  non  sitters,  $3  per  13;  $5  per  26:  $15  per  100.  The  home  of  the  Quality  Kind,  America's 
best  female  producing  strain.   Send  for  free  catalogue. 

WEST  NIT.  POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  D,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

24  Carat  Gold  Buff  Orpingtons. 

At  three  shows  entered  we  won  the  following  prizes:  Eastern  Massachusetts  Association  Show,  December, 
1911,  first  and  second  prizes  on  pullets,  first  and  third  prizes  on  cockerels,  special  prize  for  best  male.  Essex 
County  Poultry  Association  Show,  December,  1911,  first  prize  on  hen,  third  and  fourth  prizes  on  cockerels, 
fourth  prize  on  pullet.  Boston,  January,  1912,  sixth  prize  on  pen.  Orders  booked  for  eggs  from  the  finest 
exhibition  matiugs  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.   Send  for  mating  list. 

CLUCAS  &  STOCKER,  87  Essex  St.,  Cliftondale,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


THE  latest  circular  of  E.  T.  De  Graff 
announces  that  as  the  A.  P.  A.  "is 
now  responsible,  I  have  plans 
about  completed  to  sue  for  $10,000 
damages,  which  will  partly  relieve  the 
damage  done  my  business.  I  have  col- 
lected facts  for  three  years  now  that  will 
stand  law,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  make 
it  very  interesting  for  many  of  the  breed- 
ers and  editors  that  are  posing  as  Keform 
Saints  of  the  A.  P.  A." 

As  I  read  that  I  recalled  a  remark  I 
once  heard  a  man  make  as  a  group  stood 
watching  a  train  going  over  a  long  bridge : 
"Gee  —  I'd  like  to  see  that  train  fall  into 
the  water.  Of  course  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  get  hurt,  but  I  never  did  see  a 
genuine  catastrophe." 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  no- 
tices sent  out  by  the  Rose  Comb  White 
Orpington  club,  stating  that  the  promot- 
ers of  the  club  have  been  assured  that  as 
soon  as  the  membership  of  the  club  is  large 
enough  to  assure  the  permanence  of  the 
"breed,"  the  application  for  admission 
to  the  Standard  will  be  favorably  acted 
upon,  because  it  indicates  that  someone 
has  taken  a  wrong  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  essential  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Standard,  are  ( 1 )  distinc- 
tive types,  as  established  by  affidavits  of 
5  breeders  and  vote  of  the  association ;  ( 2) 
conformity  with  certain  rules  of  procedure 
in  the  admission  of  new  breeds  and  varie- 
ties. When  the  requirements  are  reduced 
to  their  simplest  terms  that  is  all  there  is 
of  it. 

If  a  variety  actually  has  distinctive  type 
and  the  petitioners  comply  with  the  for- 
malities, that  ought  to  settle  it.  But  it 
doesn't,  because  when  it  comes  to  voting 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  of  type,  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion acts  on  prejudice  rather  than  on 
principle.  If  the  association  acted  con- 
sistently on  principle,  and  with  regard  for 
the  positive  precedents  of  its  own  Stand- 
ard, it  would  have  to  admit  such  a  variety 
as  the  R.  C.  White  Orpington  on  the 
affidavits  of  five  breeders  and  compliance 
with  the  prescribed  forms ;  for  its  stand- 
ards establish  color  of  skin  as  a  breed 
character,  and  shape  of  comb  as  a  variety 
or  sub-variety  character. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  is  getting 
impatient  because  it  cannot  learn  that 
anything  has  actually  been  done  in  the 
way  of  getting  up  a  market  egg  and  poul- 
try standard.  It  says:  — "We  believe 
that  Mr.  Robert  Essex,  who  is  chairman, 
is  really  desirous  of  producing  such  a 
standard.  We  know  this  to  be  a  positive 
fact  with  reference  to  two  or  three  other 
members  of  the  committee,  but  there  is 
an  element  which  comes  mighty  near  a 
majority  that  we  are  quite  candid  in  ex- 
pressing our  suspicions  of.  The  very  fact 
that  any  of  the  members  of  this  important 
committee  were  solicited  to  join  the  or- 
ganization that  they  might  be  appointed 
upon  such  a  committee  is  enough  to  arouse 
a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile  somewhere." 

I  believe  that  all  but  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  members  of 
the  association  long  before  the  subject 
was  taken  up.  The  two  are  C.  R.  Bow- 
man, of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Paul  Mande- 
ville,  of  Chicago,  111.  I  don't  know  either 
of  these  men,  but  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  they  represent  market  in- 
terests. From  talks  with  some  members 
of  the  association  who  hope  great  things 
of  this  market  standard,  I  conclude  that 
some  marketmen  or  packers  think  it  will 
be  a  great  benefit  to  their  line  of  busi- 
ness to  have  "standards"  promulgated 
by  such  an  organization  as  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  The  views  of  these 
men,  as  reported,  seem  to  me  decidedly 
hazy.  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  a 
clear  statement  of  their  views,  what  they 
expect  would  be  accomplished  and  how. 
There  is  an  impression  among  fanciers 
not  familiar  with  the  poultry  and  egg 
trade  that  a  market  standard  would  have 
an  enormous  sale,  and  be  a  great  source 
of  revenue  to  the  association.  I  think 
they  are  badly  mistaken. 


The  A.  P.  A.  met  at  Denver,  Aug.  7-11, 
Pill.  At  that  meeting  (it  was  supposed) 
definite  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
prompt  issue  of  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
1910  Standard.  The  Poultry  Herald, 
noting  this,  briefly  reviews  progress  to 
date.  At  first  it  was  to  be  ready  before 
the  opening  of  the  show  season.  In  No- 
vember the  date  of  issue  was  given  at 
about  January  1st.  Later  it  was  moved 
forward  to  February  1st.  The  Herald,  in 
its  March  issue,  says  that  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  publication  com- 
mittee, dated  February  16th,  reads:  "I 
am  unable  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the 
giving  out  of  the  new  Standard.  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  hurry  the  work  along." 

<* 

"This,"  says  the  Herald,  "  is  not  very 
definite  information  to  present  to  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  ordered 
copies  of  the  Standard  from  this  paper, 
and  whose  orders  we  have  had,  some  for 
a  few  days  and  some  for  months."  The 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  also  registers  a 
vigorous  kick :  ' '  The  old  supply  of  Stand- 
ards has  been  exhausted  for  more  than 
four  months;  in  fact,  the  entire  show 
season  has  passed  and  no  Standards  for 
sale.  Every  publisher  that  advertised 
them  is  loaded  up  with  orders,  and  the 
purchasers  are  worrying  them  to  death 
for  the  book  that  has  not  yet  been  printed. 
In  fact,  as  late  as  February  10th,  no  con- 
tract had  been  given  to  any  publisher  to 
get  it  out." 

If  these  statements  are  correct  it  is  up 
to  someone  to  explain  the  first  article  in 
the  A.  P.  A.  Bulletin,  issued  in  February. 
This  reads  —  ' '  Chairman  Mr.  Fred  L. 
Kimmey,  of  the  Editing  and  Publishing 
Committee,  reports  that  practically  all 
the  changes  authorized  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  1910  Standard  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Standard  will  be  ready  by 
the  time  this  Bulletin  reaches  you." 

tit 

Mr.  Hewes  further  says :  ' 1  There  has 
been  merry  h  —  to  pay  ever  since  we 
started  to  get  out  illustrated  Standards, 
and  the  sooner  we  mark  them  all  obsolete, 
the  better  for  the  business,  as  we  not  only 
eliminate  a  lot  of  nonsense,  but  we  elimi- 
nate the  cry  of  graft  that  we  have  heard 
for  ten  years  past."  He  says  that  "  It  is 
up  to  the  poultrymen  of  this  country  to 
rise  up  in  their  might  and  fire  the  whole 
bunch." 

There  is  one  point  here  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  everyone  connected  with  the  as- 
sociation to  consider.    How  can  we  ex- 


pect an  undertaking  that  is  in  itself  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  graft  as  the 
Standard  is,  to  be  carried  on  without  just 
such  troubles  as  the  association  has  over 
its  Standard?  There  is  no  occasion  for 
revision  once  in  five  years  of  a  "Standard 
of  Perfection."  It  is  neither  fair  nor  good 
business  policy  to  compel  a  person  who 
wants  a  standard  for  one  breed  to  buy  the 
standards  for  all  the  breeds  and  varieties 
recognized  by  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation. It  is  notoriously  plain,  and 
has  been  for  years,  that  the  prime  object 
in  revisions  is  to  make  such  slight  changes 
in  descriptions  and  requirements  that  the 
breeder  cannot  use  an  old  edition  of  the 
Standard  without  danger  of  tripping  on 
such  a  small  point  as  a  change  in  disquali- 
fications, or  a  slight  change  in  standard 
weights.  The  breeder  may  not  need  a 
new  Standard  at  all,  but  unless  he  can 
ascertain  this  by  a  close  comparison  of 
editions  before  purchasing,  he  has  to  buy 
one  to  find  out  that  he  doesn't  need  it. 


Promptly  on  the  heels  of  the  report  of 
the  results  in  the  nominating  ballot,  the 
literature  of  the  final  campaign  begins  to 
come.  First  to  arrive  is  Mr.  McGrew's 
letter,  declining  to  be  a  candidate.  While 
it  seems  necessary  that  someone  should 
serve  the  association  in  this  capacity,  and 
that  being  the  case,  all  naturally  wish  to 
see  the  association  well  represented.  At 
the  same  time,  from  the  friendly  point  of 
view  —  as  matters  are  at  present,  a  man 
is  more  to  be  congratulated  on  not  being 
in  the  office  than  on  being  in  it,  or  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  prospect  of  election. 

Second  on  the  list  of  campaign  docu- 
ments is  a  circular  from  Mr.  F.  X.  Per- 
kins, of  Freeport,  111. ,  a  candidate  for  the 
executive  board  on  a  breeder's  platform, 
and  with  a  suggestion  of  a  "breeder's 
ticket."  I've  always  been  in  favor  of 
electing  breeders  to  office  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Perkins  may  be  the  best 
man  in  the  country  for  the  executive 
board, — not  knowing  him  cannot  say. 
On  looking  up  the  list  of  Illinois  members 
in  the  last  annual  report,  I  find  that  Mr. 
Perkins  joined  the  association  in  Febru- 
ary, 1911.  Then  I  made  some  inquiries 
and  was  told  by  people  who  met  him  at 
Denver  last  summer  that  Mr.  Perkins  ap- 
peared to  be  a  substantial  sort  of  man 
who  would  fill  the  office  creditably. 

tSt 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  require 
all  who  wish  to  vote  in  A.  P.  A.  mail 
elections  to  register  —  to  signify  that  they 
desire  to  vote — with  the  election  com- 
missioner before  January  1st  of  each 
year,  and  send  ballots  only  to  those  who 
wanted  them?  Also  to  publish  the  list  of 
registered  voters  in  the  quarterly  bulletin. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Eleven  years'  careful  breeding. 
30  Breeds,  best  pure-bred  poultry, 
that  will  make  you  big  profits. 
Eggs  for  hatching  a  specialty.  Or- 
ders carefully  filled.  Pricelow.  Big 
Illustrated  Circular  Free.  2c.  stamp 
ill  please  you. 


JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE, 


Harrisonburg.  Va. 


DeWITT'S 

QUICK  RELIEF 

Save  Your  Chicks. 

White  Diarrhoea  in  chicks,  au<l  bowel 
trouble  of  any  description  in  horse*, 
cows,  hogs  and  poultry  «inickly  cured. 

SOLD  ON  A  MONEY  BACK 
CUARANTEE. 

The  greatest  intestinal  antiseptic  and 
germicide  known  to  medical  science. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

Sold  in  50c.  and  $1  packages. 


DeWITT  DRUG  CO. 

NASHUA,  N.  H. 


f  EC i  BANDS 


^A9663 


Send  Dime  on  postal  now  for  free  maples 
.  of  moat  complete  lino  cf  highest  quality  bands 

[J^mUh_?»eaJwi    foreveryuie.  Or  order  dow  from  tb  la  adTertlseacnt.  \ 
Money  bick  If  you  want  1L    SMITH  SEALED.    Ceed  by  i 
America's  leading  Fancier*.   Pried :  12,  sue:  2o,  50e:6O,  J '. ; 
100.tl.50-5O\96  50;  1000.  fli5'J;po«tpaid.    LEADER  AJ)-^ 
STABLE:  Smoothest,  moatieeurc  fkateniDgcrer  Lnrented.  * 
Prices  perrpaid:  12, 15c;  £5.  SSe;  SO.  40a;  100, 6&c; 
250,$1.50;  500,12.75;  1000, *5.2S.    Sample*  cf 
these  and  other  styles  Free    also  fine  booklet,  j' 

THE  KEYES-DAVTS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Sfrs. 
Dept.  505 .  Battle 

Creek,  Midi.       Leader  Adjustable  ] 


2L 


15 
30 
60 

Two  Med, 


ECCS 

it 


$1.00 
1.75 
3.00 

Nest  Ecss  with  Each  Order. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  G.  S.  Hamburgs,  Columbian 
Wvandottes.  and  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas. 

White,  Silver,  and  Buff  Wyandottes,  Rose  and  S.  C. 
Brown,  Rose  and  S.  C.  White,  and  S.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
horns: Barred,  Buff,  Wb.  P.  Rocks:  S.  S.  Harnburgs: 
Anconas:  Gol.  Polish:  S.  C.  Black  and  W.  Minorcas; 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Houdans.tl  for  13:  R.  C. 
White  Minorcas.  |1  for  13:  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  for  11; 

Most  of  our  poultry  is  kept  on  separate  farms, 
therefore  the  eggs  are  fertile  and  the  chicks  strong 
and  rigorous  when  first  hatcbed.  A  fair  hatch  guar- 
anteed, or  order  duplicated  at  half  price.  Circular 
free.   Twenty-fire  years  as  breeders. 

WHITNEY  A.  SOX,     -     Triangle,  X.  Y. 
Successors  to  Whitney  Bros. 


HATCH  YOUR  CHICKENS 

With  a  new  iqi2  Cycle  or  Brooder  Hatcher.  Our  new  discovery  makes  poultry  keeping  easy  and  profits  sure. 
Our  machines  were  used  in  the  original  Philo  System  Plant  where  over  $1500  from  60  hens  in  ten  months  has  been 
cleared  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  baby  chicks  and  fowls.  One  of  the  largest  plants  in  America  saved  over  $700  by 
using  our  system  of  brooding.    We  sell  the  best  brooder  ever  made  for  $2.50. 

One  party  hatched  and  raised  $500  worth  of  poultry  last  year  with  four  Metal  Mothers,  and  hundreds  of  others 
are  delighted  with  our  machines  and  our  new  way  of  raising  poultry.  Our  combination  machine  hatches  and 
broods  perfectly  at  the  same  time  with  only  one  lamp  and  one-fifth  the  oil  used  in  other  machines.  Once  filling 
the  lamp  completes  the  hatch.  It  runs  as  steadily  as  a  clock  in  any  room,  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  our  Long- 
Burning  Safety  Lamp  runs  on  for  weeks  without  attention.  It  is  the  only  machine  that  airs  the  eggs  in  the  natural 
way  and  applies  the  heat  to  chickens  like  the  mother  hen. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  for  catalogues,  or  we  will  mail  one  from  our  main  office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
SAVE  FREIGHT  CHARGES  by  ordering  direct  from  nearest  branch  oflice. 


Cvcle  Hatcher  Co..  AoJander.  N.  C.  Cycle  Hatcher  Co. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cycle  Hatcher  Co. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cycle  Hatcher  Co., 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Cycle  Hatcher  Co. 

3222  Main  Office:    CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Houston.  Texas. 
Denver,  Colorado. 
Norwood  Park. Chicago, 
St.  Louts,  Mo. 


III. 


Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Lake  Preston. S.D. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Oakland.  Calif. 


RED  FEATHER  FARM 

Home  of  the  Great  SENSATION  (Bean)  and  RED  PRINCEiS 
Strains  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

BOSTON,  1912 
EGGS-EGGS 


On  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  won  1st  Cock,  (Shape  Special).  2d  Cock.  1st  Hen.  3d 
Cockerel,  ad  Pullet,  and  2d  Pen.  Also  $50  Clip  for  Best  Display.  In  addition,  won  105 
prizes  at  New  York.  Boston,  and  Providence,  winters  of  1909  —  *10,  1910 — '11.  Hundred  of 
rich,  red  birds,  both  male  and  female,  with  correc  t  black  markings. 


Send  stamp  for  Mating  List  (ready  February  1st)  describing  some  of  the  grandest  nuttings  in  the 
East.  Every  peii  headed  by  a  New  York,  Boston,  or  Providence  winner  and  containing  all 
our  winning  females. 


F.  W.  C.  Almy,  Prop.,  Box  67,  Tiverton  4  Corners,  R.  I. 

To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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so  that  candidates  need  notf waste  postage 
on  those  who  never  vote?  It  costs  about 
forty  dollars  now  for  postage  to  circular- 
ize the  members  with  a  one  cent  stamp, 
about  eighty  if  you  use  a  two  cent  stamp, 
—  and  only  about  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  members  vote.  The  wasted  post- 
age on  the  mail  ballot  must  amount  to 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars. 

Another  thing  that  ought  to  be  reformed 
is  voting  on  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing- These  points  should  be  settled  at 
the  preceding  meeting  by  the  persons 
present  at  that  meeting  —  not  by  mail  by 
the  votes  of  persons  who  don't  have  any 
idea  of  going.  Look  at  the  absurdity  of 
changing  the  constitution  so  that  a  fall 
meeting  could  be  held  in  the  South,  and 
then  voting  a  meeting  for  the  dog-days  in 
a  Southern  city.  But  that's  what  to  ex- 
pect when  those  who  go  to  meetings  vote 
on  one  point,  while  those  who  don't  go 
vote  on  the  other. 

A  judge  who  is  not  an  editor,  though 
occasionally  he  slings  a  little  ink,  writes 

me:  "I  get  so  sick  of  this  stunt  to 

stop  editor-judging  I  feel  like  throwing 
up  my  hands.  The  A.  P.  A.  cannot  run 
the  shows.  If  they  try,  why  the  A.  P.  A. 
gets  a  black  eye  —  sure  as  you're  afoot 
high."  The  opposition  to  the  editor- 
judge  is  a  queer  proposition.  I'sually  an 
individual  has  to  sutler  for  the  sins  of  his 
class  — ■  somebody  has  to  be  the  goat;  but 
in  this  case  the  whole  bunch  are  con- 
demned for  the  faults  of  a  few. 


Chicken  Feed. 


During  several  experiments  carried  on 
with  chicken  feed  by  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  raisers  in  Long  Island,  a  dis- 
covery was  made  which  proves  that  hens 
can  be  made  to  be  egg  layers  by  proper 
feeding  during  spring  and  summer.  After 
having  tried  hundreds  of  formulas  for 
poultry  food,  among  them  several  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  formula  submitted  to  us  by  F.  P.  Wad- 
ley  &  Co.,  1661  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  as  being  the  best  found  and 
used  up  to  the  present  day,  and  we  give 
our  heartiest  endorsement  to  them,  their 
formula  having  increased  our  hens'  egg 
laying  capacity  just  double.  We  recom- 
mend it  as  being  the  most  simple  to  pre- 
pare, cheap  in  cost,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  to 
all  poultry,  flailed  to  you  on  receipt  of 
10  cents. — Adv. 


Farm  Help  or  Experienced  Poultry 
Workers  Supplied. 

Elsewhere  among  the  classified  adver- 
tisements in  this  issue  of  F.-P.,  will  be 
found  a  proposition  to  supply  farm  help, 
also  graduates  of  poultry  schools  —  some 
experience — whichever  class  is  needed. 
The  offer  is  made  by  The  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  174  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,aphilan- 
tropic  organization  which  charges  no 
commission  to  either  employer  or  em- 
ployee. It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
a  farm  hand  of  the  Jewish  immigrant 
type  is  steady,  sober,  and  an  industrious 
worker  that  can  be  relied  upon,  while  the 
graduates  of  that  race  that  this  institution 
can  supply  those  commercially  engaged 
in  the  poultry  industry  or  who  contem- 
plate embarking  in  the  business  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  among  the 
brightest  and  most  capable  ever  turned 
out  by  the  poultry  instructors  at  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  or  Experiment  Stations. 

If  in  need  of  help  of  either  kind  as 
above  mentioned,  the  Society  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  give  all  necessary 
information. 


All  He  Got. 


"When  I  was  a  boy,"  says  Cohn, 
' '  there  were  seventeen  of  us  at  home. 
And  being  so  many  we  had  to  eat  at  two 
tables.  And  it  was  always  my  luck  to 
have  to  eat  at  the  second  table.  And  do 
you,  know  I  was  sixteen  years  old  before  I 
knew  a  chicken  had  anything  but  a 
neck. ' '  —  Exchange. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  only  will  be  inserted  in  these  columns,  and  no  display  other  than  the.  initial  word  or 
name  allowed.  No  advertisement  containing  less  than  TWO  lines  will  he  accepted.  All  parts  of  lines  will  he 
charged  as  one  full  line.  No  limit  to  number  of  lines  ad.  may  contain.  An  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and 
have  an  ad.  under  as  many  headings  as  he  wishes.  Cost  oj  classijied  advertising  will  be  at  a  uniform  rate  or 
25  cents  per  line,  each  and  every  insertion;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines  or  times  ordered. 
Copy  will  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra  cost.  About  seven  ordinary  words  make  a  line.  Initials, 
figures,  name,  and  address  count  as  words.  We  classify  the  headings  in  alphabetical  order,  the  value  of  which 
arrangement  to  the  advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locale  advertisements  of  any 
particular  kind  in  which  he  ?nay  be  interested. 


ANCONAS. 


QHEPl'AltD'S  Famous  Anconas.  The  World's 
IO  best.  Single  or  R.  C.  First  at  World's  greatest 
shows.   Greatest  egg  record— 256  average.  Catalog. 

Cecil  Sheppard,  Box  N,  Berea,  Ohio.  3-3 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS— the  greatest  summer 
and  winter  layers  on  earth.  I  have  stock  to 
sell  and  eggs  per  sittings  in  season.  I  won  the  blue 
ribbons  at  Boston,  1911;  again  in  1912;  also  all  blues 
at  Holyoke,  and  l»t  pen  at  Worcester.   Write  me. 

Albert  Ellsworth,  Athol,  Mass.  3-2 

A  NCONAS,  prize  winners:  good  winter  layers. 
A  Eggs,  $1  and  $2  per  sitting.  Day  old  chicks. 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Eggs,  $2.  F.  G.  Avery,  8  Cooper  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  H .  4 

ANCONAS  —  Sheppard  strain;  15  eggs,  $2;  30, 
$3.50;  100,  $10.  Cockerels. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Keator,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.  4-1 

QINGLE  COMB  ANCON A  hatching  eggs  from 
IO  beautifully  marked,  vigorous,  range  raised  stock. 
Sheppard-Blencoe  strains  direct,  $1.50  for  15;  100  for 
$8.   Chicks,  15c.  each:  100  for  $12. 

C.  G.  Miller,  South  Paris,  Maine.  4-2 

ANCONAS— Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15. 
H.T.  Washburn,  12S  Dean  St.,  Taunton,  Mass.  4-2 

 ANDALUSIANS.  

ANDALUSIANS.—  The  best  large'  flock  in  the 
country.   Mating  list  free. 

L.  C.  Taylor,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio.  3-3 

'  BANTAMS.  

BANTAMS— Send  2c.  stamp  for  circular;  34  vari- 
eties.      A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  52,  Delavan,  Wis.  2-5 

a OLDEN  Sebrlghts;  good  type  and  color;  15 
eggs,  SI.       L.  D.  Karker,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.  4-2 

BELGIAN  HARES. 

BELGIAN  HAKES.  We  would  make  liberal  ar- 
rangements with  parties  owning  small  farms  to 
raise  Belgian  Hares.  We  will  buy  all  you  produce. 
Manager  Pope,  210  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BELGIAN  HAKES— largest  stock  of  pedigreed 
Belgians  in  United  States.  Fine  profitable  ani- 
mals. Young  and  old  stock  from  our  3  Hare  Farms. 
Address  Pope  &  Co.,  210  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS  —  Stock  good  size, 
good  color,  good  layers,  S2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 
Howard  B.  Robinson,  197  Higli  St.,-  Reading,  Mass, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  my  prize  win- 
ning Light  Brahmas.  At  Cheshire,  six  entries, 
four  first,  two  second,  all  specials.  Manchester,  two 
entries,  first  and  third,  shape  and  color  specials. 
New  London,  four  entries,  four  ribbons.  The  great 
West  Haven  Show,  first  and  third  cock;  first  and  sec- 
ond hen :  first  pullet:  silver  cup  for  best  exhibit.  Ex- 
hibition matings,  $3  for  15:  utility,  $1  for  15. 

Fannie  L.  Day,  Gildersleeve,  Conn.  4-1 

LIGHT  Brahmas  exclusively;  hardy  stock;  bred 
for  winter  layers.   Selected  eggs,  $1  for  13;  $5 
for  100.   Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Ct.  2-4 

T  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  winners:  eggs,  $1.50 
A^i  per  15.   Mrs.  F.  A.  Pattee,  Sturbridge,  Mass.  4-1 

J"  IGHT  BRAHMAS— winners  at  State  Fair  and 
-A   Vt.  State  Poultry  Show.   Eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

H.  L.  Penniman,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.   4  1 

LIGHT  RRAHMAS  —  Eggs,  S1.50  per  sitting. 
Worcester,  1912,  won  1st  cockerel,  pullet,  and 
2d  cock.  Dr.  Q.  H.  Merrill,  Dudley,  Mass.  4-1 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

C1HOICE  COCKERELS  for  breeders.  Light 
J  Brahmas  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Price  $3  to  $4  each. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  B.  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Light  Brahmas  $5  per  100. 

Wm.  H.  Seibel,  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  4-1 


EXTENSIVE  catalog  free.   Prize  poultry.  Tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  hares,  dogs,  chicks. 
15  eggs  $1:  100,  $5.     Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa.  3-3 

(  \(\  VARIETIES — poultry,  eggs,  pigeons,  dogs, 
«  ' V /  ferrets,  hares,  etc.;  booklet  free.  Descriptive 60 
page  book,  10c.   J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  D,  Telford,  Pa.  4-3 


SACRIFICE  4  Houdan  puis.,  2  c'k'ls,  $7.  Special 
pen  of  4  Bar.  Rocks,  $6.50;  cock  and  6  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Red  hens,  $11.   L.  V.  Compton,  Dias  Creek,  N.  J.  4-1 

 BUCKEYES.   

"DUCKEYES.  Try  my  Mahogany  Red  strain;  eggs 
JJ  or  stock.   J.  C.  Steltz,  Warehouse  Point,  Ct.  2-3 

BUTTERCUPS 


PURE  bred  Sicilian  Buttercups.  Breeder  14  yrs. 
Wonderful  general  purpose  fowl.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Descriptive  catalogue,  mating  and  price  list 
free  on  request.   A.  B.  Browe,  Corbettsville,  N.  Y.  3:i 

BUTTERCUPS.  Duniaresq  imported:  13 eggs $3: 
infertilcs  replaced.    Geo.  Austin,  Norway,  Me.  4 


CAMPINES. 


(SILVER  CAMPINES- Jacobus  strain.  Eggs 
for  hatching.       J.  B.  Daniels,  Minis,  Mass.  4-1 

 CHICKS.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BABY  CHICKS, 
$15.00  per  hundred.  Chicks  all  hatched  from 
our  own  stock:  bred  for  utility.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting; 
$4.50  per  hundred. 

Van  Dyke  Poultry  Farm,  Orange,  Mass.  3-2 

WHITE  Wyandotte  baby  chicks,  15  cents  each; 
shipped  anywhere,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Maple  Knoll  P.  Farm,  Box  F,  Williamsuburg,  Mass.  4 

BABY  CHICKS-BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks- 
Thompson  strain.  Our  pens  are  made  up  of 
heavy  laying,  farm  bred,  free  range  stock,  housed  In 
fresh  air  houses.  Remember,  we  are  exclusively 
Barred  Rock  poultrymen.  We  say  to  you  positively, 
and  with  perfect  confidence,  that  no  one  can  offer 
you  a  better  proposition  in  chicks.   Write  for  prices. 

Nlttany  Valley  Poultry  Farm, 
Peters  &  Hockman,  Mingoville,  Pa.  2-3 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  baby 
chicks,  $12  per  100.   After  May  1st,  $10  per  100. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.25 per  15:  $6  per  100. 

L.  C.  Burroughs,  Burlington,  Pa.  2-3 

VIGOROUS  baby  chicks— bred  from  N.  Y.  win- 
ners: R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks, 
W.  Leghorns,  Blk.  Minorcas.  America's  best  strains. 
Catalog  free.  E.  S.  Lambrite,  Box  97,  Erwinna,  Pa.  3-3 

BABY  CHICKS  from  our  Storrs'  Contest  lay- 
ing strain  White  Leghorns,  15c.  each.  Eggs, 
$5  and  $6  per  hundred.  Write. 

Fred'k  Peasley,  West  Chesire,  Conn.  3-3 

BABY  CHICKS  — the  kind  that  live.  From 
Single  Comb  White,  Brown,  and  Rose  Comb 
Buff  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  and  Rose  Comb 
Reds,  $10  and  $12  per  100.   Order  now. 

White  Creek  Hatchery,  West  Rupert,  Vt.  3-3 

ABY  CHICKS— Reds,  15  cents  and  20  cents 
each.   White  Wyandotte  and  Red  hens  cheap. 

D.  S.  Brownell,  Springfield,  Vt.  4-1 

MRS.  HAVEN'S  Baby  Chick  Cure  cures  white 
diarrhea  in  two  hours,  or  money  refunded. 
Also  nearly  every  kind  of  bacterial  disease  in  fowls. 
Chicks  will  be  cured  free  of  charge  if  brought  to 

Mrs.  Haven's,  18  Burnside  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price,  25  cents  per  box.  4-2 

C1HICKS— EGGS.   Keystone  bred  to  lay  S.  C.  W. 
'  Leghorns,  Kellerstrass  W.  Orpingtons.  Arrival 
guaranteed.  Clr.  Keystone  P.  Farm,  Mansfield,  Pa.  4 

PTAAA  WHITE  Wyandotte  chicks  for  sale  at 
*J\J\J\J  reasonable  prices.  Book  orders  now  for 
prompt  delivery.   H.  W.  Peaslee,  Bedford,  N.  H.  4-2 

HEN  HATCHED  White  Orpington  chicks  and 
eggs  from  first  prize  pen  and  other  winners. 
Catalogue.   E.  N.  Nichols,  Box  813,  Waterbury,  Ct.  4 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY.  For 
"Free  Tuition  Courses"  by  mail  in  poultry 
culture,   agricultural,  civil  service,  engineering, 
normal,  high  school,  business  branches.  Address, 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


B 


DOMINIQUES. 


AMERICAN  Dominiques  —  Oldest  American 
breed.  Geo.  Washington's  favorites;  ideal  fowls. 
W.  H.  Davenport's  American  Dominiques,  Colerain, 
Mass.,  5  years  N.  Y.'s  biggest  winners.  Cir.  free.  41 

DORKINGS.  

ILVER  GREY  Dorkings.  Westfall's  strain. 
Eggs  for  hatching.   J.  B.  Daniels,  Millis,  Mass.  4 


s 


DUCKS. 


DUCK  EGGS— Imperial  White  Pekiu  ducks;  ex- 
tra heavy  strain;  prize  winners.  Will  weighs 
and  9  lbs.  in  fourteen  weeks.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  sitting. 
Also  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.   Stock  and  eggs. 

E.  F.  Currier,  Rldgefleld,  N.  J.  4-1 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducks;  breeders;  eggs:  baby 
ducks.   Geo.  Howard,  South  Easton,  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  Indian  Runner  ducks,  $15  a  pair;  eggs, 
$4  per  12.   H.  Schowe,  J  r.,  New  Bremen,  O.  3-3 

PEKIN,  INDIAN  RUNNER,  White  Runner 
ducks.  W.  H.  Huse,  Manchester,  N.  H.  3-4 

INDIAN  Runner  duck  eggs,  13,  $1;  100,  $5;  extra 
laying  strain.   C.  O.  Richardson,  Sterling,  Ct.  3-2 

IMPORTED  Wh.  Runners.  American  Wh.  Run- 
X.  ners:  Wh.  and  Fawn  Runners.  White  Orps.,  thor- 
oughbred; Wh.  Chinese  geese.   Write  for  booklet. 
Bob  Seeds  and  Daughter,  Birmingham,  Pa.  3-2 

C"1  I  ANT  Peklns.   Drakes,  12  lbs.;  ducks,  10  lbs. 
X  Wonderful  laying  Indian  Runners:  eggs,  duck- 
lings; 12th  yr.   Davis  Duck  Farm,  Freeport,  Me.  4-1 

WHITE  Muscovy  duck  eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per 
dozen.      Geo.  F.  Stone,  Littleton,  Mass.  4-1 


TDRIZE  WINNING  English  Indian  Runners. 
JL  white  egg  strain:  $13  eggs  for  $1.  Directions  for 
care  of  ducklings.  B.  P.  Rock  eggs,  $2  for  15. 

Mrs.  Ed.  Nichols,  R.  1,  Windsor,  Vt.    4  ] 


ECCS. 


1  K  EGGS  $1.  40,  *2.  Brahmas.  Rocks,  Wyand., 
JL*J  Reds,  Legs.,  Hamburgs;  19  varieties.  Cata.;  19 
years  experience.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  2-4 

EGGS  by  the  setting  or  hundred  from  finely  bred 
birds  and  heavy  laying  strain  White,  Buff,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.   Rose  and  S.  C  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Rhode  Island  Whites.  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  White  Orpingtons  that  are  white. 
Wm.  B.  Potter  &  Co.,  Box  550,  Westerly,  R.  I.  2-3 

Q  C.  WHITE.  Buff,  Black  Orpingtons,  Light  and 
IO»  Buff  Brahmas.  Fine  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching 
reasonable.      C.  C.  Arnold,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.  2-4 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  and  Bourbon 
Red  Turkeys  of  high  class.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.  Charles  W.  JoneB,  Manager  Meadow 
Brook  Farm,  Holmdel,  N.  J.  4-1 

EVERGREEN  HILL  CREST  Poultry  Yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Mottled  Anconas  S3.00  per 
15;  Silver  Campines  $4.00  per  15:  Silver  Penciled 
Plymouth  Rocks  $2.00  per  15;  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  S4.00perl5;  Silver  Duckwing  Leghorns  $2.00 
per  15.  Box  97,  Kingston,  Mass.  3-2 

T71GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  S.  C.  Brown 
J-i  Leghorns,  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  that  won 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Rochester,  and  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  I  can  and  will  let  you  have  eggs  from  the 
best  In  the  land  at  popular  prices.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Three  P  nes  Poultry  Farm, 

Box  2,  Catatonk,  N.  Y.  4-1 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  200  egg  strain.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes.   Stock  for  sale.   J.  W.  Nicklaw, 
Fairlawn  Poultry  Yards,  Whltinsville,  Mass.  4-1 

BRED  TO  LAY  White  Wyandottes,  Fishel  and 
Duston  strain.   Buff  Wyandottes,  W.  T.  Lord 
and  Ingalls  strain.   Light  Brahmas,  Burpee  strain. 
Eggs  from  large,  healthy  birds  $1.00  per  thirteen. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Sandberg,  Trading  Cove  Poultry  Yards, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Norwich,  Conn.  4-1 

INCUBATOR  EGGS  from  the  finest  looking 
utility  flock  In  America,  from  females  clearly  and 
distinctly  barred.  Bred  for  beauty  and  utility,  good 
size  and  rugged  stock;  all  raised  by  natural  methods 
on  free  range.  Eggs  $10  per  hundred.  Discount  in 
large  lots.  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  401, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons-  Do  not  order 
eggs  until  you  send  for  my  mating  list.  Stock  from 
New  York  and  Boston  winners. 

E.  C.  Litchfield,  Berwick,  Maine.  3-2 

XT^GGS  from  choice  matings  of  winning  S.  C.  Buff 
-di  and  White  Orpingtons.  Send  for  mating  list. 
Beaver  View  Poultry  Farm,  Springvale,  Maine.  3-2 

BARRED  ROCKS  — Thompson's  "Ringlets:" 
nothing  better.  Eggs,  »2  for  15.  Send  for  book  - 
lets.  Outtrup,  78  Centre  St.,  Orange,  N.  J.  41 

WHITE  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  S.  C. 
Red  eggs,  $1  per  sit.;  extra  choice  matings  Col- 
umbians, $2  per  sit.    C.  H.  Denison,  Mystic,  Conn.  4 

"TT'GGS  from  selected  pens  of  Andalusians,  Colum- . 
J-J    bian  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
bred  to  lay.  Buffs  average  180  eggs  in  pullet  year:  $1 
per  15;  incubator  eggs,  $5  per  100. 

Ira  L.  Ramsdell,  Harrington,  Me.  4-1 

BUFF  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
extra  large,  heavy  winter  layers,  splendid 
color.  15  eggs  $1.  Prompt  shipments;  satisfactory 
hatch  guaranteed.  Art  Taylor,  Washington,  N.  J.  4-1 

EGGS  —  Buff  Minorcas,  Salmon  Faverolles,  S2; 
B.  and  White  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, $1.   Pit  Games;  stock  and  eggs. 

W.  R.  Bigelow,  91  High  St.,  Littleton,  N.  H.  3-3 

~D    C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Cock  weighs 
XV.  6>£  lbs.  6  hens,  $12.   R.  I.  Reds.   Paid  $20  per 
hundred  for  egg3  last  season.  Will  sell  for  $6.  White 
Rocks,  the  kind  you  want.  Write. 
Oakhurst  P.  Farm,  380  May  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  and  Br.  Legs.,  Wh.  Wys.  Eggs,  100,  $5. 
Splendid  Wh.  and  Brown  Leg.  c'k'ls.  Chicks. 
Sandybank  P.  Yds.,  Yorkshire  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  4 


15 


EGGS,  $J.  B.  P.  Rocks,  large  birds,  heavy 
layers.   S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  same  price. 

A.  Tonachella,  Dumont,  N.  J.  4-1 


EGGS  from  our  best  pens  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  containing  winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  their  sires 
and  dams,  brothers  and  sisters,  $5  and  $10  per  set- 
ting. 

Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  401,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Classified  Advertisements 
Continued  on  next  page. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers.  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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We  Ask  the  Co-operation  of  Our 
Readers. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Hean,  College  of 
Agriculture  Librarian  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  who  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  obtain  back  numbers 
of  Farm-Poultry  to  complete  his  files  and 
enable  him  to  have  the  different  volumes 
bound.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
meet  his  requirements,  as  the  papers 
needed  are  no  longer  in  print;  so  we 
therefore  ask  the  co-operation  of  our 
readers  in  the  hope  that  there  are  some 
who  possess  what  Mr.  I  lean  desires,  and 
will  be  willing  to  either  donate  or  sell 
them  at  a  reasonable  price  per  copy. 

The  back  numbers  of  Farm-Poultry 
desired  are  as  follows : 


Farm-Poultry 


September,  1893 
October,  1893 
November,  1893 
October,  1894 
November,  1894 
December,  1894 
January  15,  1896 
February  1,  1896 
March  1,  1896 


April  1,  1896 
April  15,  1896 
May  1,  1896 
June  1,  1896 
July  1,  1S96 
December  1,  1896 
December  15,  1896 
November,  1910 
December,  1910 


While  we  do  not  expect  that  one  reader 
could  supply  all  back  numbers  above 
mentioned,  it  seems  probable  that  among 
our  many  subscribers  the  complete  list 
can  be  made  up.  Even  though,  therefore, 
you  should  have  but  one  paper  needed, 
that  you  are  willing  to  give  or  sell,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  communicate  direct 
with  Mr.  Hean,  at  the  address  above 
given. 

Such  co-operation  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  will  prove  of  subsequent  assist- 
ance to  others,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated. 


When  the  Hens  Begin  to  Lay. 


Yes,  we  very  well  remember 

When  the  snow  began  to  thaw, 
And  we  stood  beside  the  saw-buck 

With  a  newly  sharpened  saw, 
Working  hard  when  of  a  sudden 

There  arose  a  fearful  din 
And  we  dropped  the  saw  and  hastened 

To  the  henhouse  and  within 
Saw  the  rooster  on  the  nest  walk 

And  the  hens  on  nests  of  hay 
And  we  knew  the  time  was  with  us 

When  the  hens  begin  to  lay. 

Long  we'd  waited  through  the  winter 

For  the  joyful  cackling  sound, 
Often  looked  and  found  but  nest  eggs 

In  the  nest  so  nice  and  round. 
Long  we'd  thought  of  all  the  good  things, 

That  our  Ma  and  Sal  wTould  bake. 
Frosted  custards,  pies  and  puddings, 

That  an  appetite  would  wake; 
But  these  much  desired  dainties 

Must  appear  some  distant  day, 
When  the  basket  we  were  heaping, 

When  the  hens  began  to  lay. 

Oft  the  mind  reverts  to  boyhood, 

With  its  joyous,  happy  days, 
With  its  pleasures  and  its  troubles, 

And  our  free  and  happy  lays, 
But  the  memory  still  will  linger, 

For  it  never  can  depart, 
'  Cause  the  way  is  through  the  stomach 

That  you  reach  a  farm  boy's  heart; 
And  the  tempting  rows  of  dishes, 

That  the  cupboard  did  display, 
Was  a  feature  sure  and  certain, 

When  the  hens  began  to  lay. 
—  J.  L.  Perham,  in  Budget-Beacon. 


An  Argument  for  Specializing. 


APRIL 


A  colored  man  was  brought  before  a 
police  judge  charged  with  stealing  chick- 
ens. He  pleaded  guilty  and  received 
sentence,  when  the  judge  asked  how  it 
was  he  managed  to  lift  those  chickens 
right  under  the  window  of  the  owner's 
house  when  there  was  a  dog  in  the  yard. 

"  Hit  wouldn't  be  of  no  use,  Judge," 
said  the  man,  "  to  try  to  'splain  dis  thing 
to  you-all.  Ef  you  was  to  try  it  you  like 
as  not  would  get  yer  hide  full  of  shot  an' 
get  no  chickens,  nuther.  Ef  you  want  to 
engage  in  any  rascality,  Judge,  yo' 
better  stick  to  de  bench,  whar  yo'  am 
familiar. ' '  —  Exchange. 


Buff  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes. 

Winners  of  24-  Firsts  and  14-  Shape  and  Color  Specials,  1911  and  1912. 

Ten  pena  full  of  prize  winning  quality  in  exhibition  color  and  shape  ;  bay  eyes  and  ideal  combs.  Bred  right  and  mated 
right  to  produce  next  season  s  winners.    Eggs,  $5.00  per  15.    Utility  stock,  $2.00  per  15.    Send  for  free  circular. 


WILLIAM  SCHOTT, 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


KGGS  FROM  MY  $70.00  pen  Kellerstrass 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons  direct.  $3.00  per 
15;  (get  some  splendid  show  birds).  Others  $1.50 
and  $2.00  per  15.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Park's 
strain)  $1.00  per  15.  Hen  hatched  chicks  for  sale. 
Wardwell's  Poultry  Yards,  Rutland,  Vermont.  4-1 

EGGS  from  our  America's  champion  line  of  S.  C, 
Brown  Leghorns,  the  acknowledged  leaders, 
$5  per  setting.  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  401. 
Waltham,  Mass. 

IT^GGS  for  hatching  from  my  prize  winning  Rlng- 
-J   let  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
(Cook  and  Owen)  $2  per  sitting;  fine,  vigorous  stock. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Webber,  Brooks,  Maine.  3-3 

EGGS  $1  per  15.  S.  C.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  Cornish  Ind. 
Games.   Blanche  M.  Nichols,  Shingle  House,  Pa.  3-3 

<Of\  Leghorn  eggs  $1;  Light  Brahma,  Rocks,  Reds, 
j^xJ  Minorca,  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40.  Columbian 
Wyandottes  $1.50  per  15.  Golden  Sebrlghts  $1  per 
15.  S.  G.  Bealer,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  3-3 

 GAMES.  

PIT  Game  Fowl:  Pit  Bull  Terrier  and  Boston  Ter- 
rier dogs.  John  P.  Colby,  Newburyport,  Mass.  4-2 

GEESE. 

CHOICE  Embdens.  Winners  of  %  of  all  first  pri- 
zes for  youngsters  at  Madison  Sq.  for  3  years. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS. 


T3EARL  GUINEAS.  Pairs  vigorous  birds,  $2, 
JL     $3  and  4.   Farm  reared  beauties. 

Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED. 


FREE  Illustrated  Book  tells  about  over  360,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  Service.  More  than 
40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance 
here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  em- 
ployment. Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet.  A,  92, 
No  obligation.   Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LOCAL  Representative  wanted.  Splendid  in- 
come assured  right  man  to  act  as  our  represen- 
tative after  learning  our  business  thoroughly  by  mail. 
Former  experience  unnecessary.  All  we  require  is 
honesty,  ability,  ambition  and  willingness  to  learn 
a  lucrative  business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  man  in  your 
section  to  get  into  a  big  paying  business  without  cap- 
ital and  become  independent  for  life.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars.  Address  E.  R.  Marden,  Pres. 
The  National  Co-Operatlve  Real  Estate  Company, 
L454,  Marden  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOUDANS. 


SACRIFICE  SALE  —  Prize  Houdans,  won  15 
first  and  special  prizes  at  Brockton,  Rochester, 
N.  H.  Fairs,  Essex  Co.,  Derry,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
1911;  highest  awards  Boston,  1910 — 11.  Choice  eggs, 
10c.  ea.  Mating  list  and  photographs  free.  Member 
Am.  Houdan  Club.   C.  E.  Marshall,  Rowley,  Mass.  4 

HOUDANS  and  White  Rocks.   Mating  list  free. 
A.  W.  Smith,  Pekindale  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H.  4-2 


INCUBATOR  ALARMS. 

INCUBATOR  ALARMS— best  and  most  com- 
plete, $1.50  ea.  Catherman,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.  4 


JAVAS. 


BLACK  JAVAS  — Write  for  catalogue  before 
buying  stock  or  eggs.   Best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


LAKENVELDERS. 


E 


GGS  AND  STOCK  from  Boston  winners.  Send 
for  list,  •       W.  H.  Mitchell,  Exeter,  N.  H.  4-1 


LANCSHANS. 


ROBINSON'S  Langshans,  Black,  White.  Blue 
ribbon  winners  at  Weymouth,  Brockton,  Bos- 
ton. Three  entries  at  Boston  won  1st,  2d,  3d,  color 
and  shape  specials.   Fancy  and  utility  eggs. 

J.  F.  Robinson,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  4-1 


B 


LACK  Lang,  eggs:  4  matlngs:  prize  winners. 
Prices  right.   Shallabarger  Bros.,  Union,  O.  3-2 


WHITE  Langshan  trios,  $5.  Black  Langshan  fe- 
males.     C.  H.  Scales,  Leominster,  Mass.  3-2 

TJMFTEEN  years  of  advancement.  Type,  color, 
X?  vigor.  Natural  winter  layers,  big  brown  eggs. 
Winners  always.  Black,  White.  Eggs  S4.00  per  15. 
Circular.  Ives'  Langshans.  Ives,  Guilford,  Conn.  3-4 


B 


LACKS— Eggs  from  splendid  stock,  15,  75c. :  100, 
$4;  c'k'ls.  $3.  Arthur  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn.  4 


LEG  HORNS. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Bos- 
ton winners.   C.  B.  Travis,  Brighton.  Mass. 


B 


OSE  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.   Catalogue  is  free. 
James  G.  Todd,  R.  4,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  1-4 


KOSE  COMB  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  from  stock  bred 
for  fancy  and  utility,  $1.50  per  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Edw.  J.  Turner,  Springvale.  Maine.  3-2 


s 


C.  AV.  LEGHORNS.  Extra  large,  persistent 
•  layers.  Few  choice  breeding  liens.  13  eggs,  $1: 
30,  $2.  Ray  M.  Dawley,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  2-3 

BLANCHARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  utility 
birds  and  win.    Eggs,  $1, 15:  $5,  lot);  chicks.  $10, 
100.   Cir.     G.  D.  Bedell,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  3-3 


MERIHI.U  -  lil  I  I  LEGHORNS.  Bred  14 
years  for  heavy  layers.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
the  last  Madison  Square  Garden  and  New  York  State 
Fair.  Choice  cockerels  and  breeding  pens  for  sale. 
Eggs,  best  matlngs,  $5  per  15.  Utility,  $6.00  per  100. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  matlngs  and  list  of  prizes  won. 
Personal  attention  to  your  correspondence. 

L.  E.  Merihew,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  4-2 

LARGE  TYPE,  hardy,  heavy  laying  Leghorns. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $3  per  50,  $5  per  100.  Positively 
no  pullet  matlngs. 

P.  Daufun.  Freehold,  N.  J.  4-1 

WHITE  LEGHORN    EGGS  and  day  old 
chicks.   Eggs,  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
Chicks,  $15  per  hundred. 

George  Howard,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  3-3 

C  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS  from  Wor- 
IO»  cester,  1912,  show  winners;  1st  cock,  1st  hen, 
1st  pullet,  $2  per  15. 

George  S.  Whlttemore,  Leicester,  Mass.  4-1 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  prize  winning 
•  strain;  layers  of  large,  white  eggs,  and  lots  of 
them.  The  kind  you  should  breed.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. F.  A.  Stedman,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  3-3 

C.  BROWNS.  Eggs,  Pen  No.  1—18,  $1: 100,  $5: 
•  85%  fertile.  L.  V.  Compton,  Dlas  Creek.  N.  J.  4-1 


s 


THOROUGHBRED  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  Send  for  mating  list. 
Granite  State  Poultry  Yards,  Nashua,  N.  H.  4-2 

BOSE  Comb  White  and  Buff  Leghorn  eggs;  cata- 
log free.   H.  Schowe,  Jr.,  New  Bremen,  0.  3-3 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Heavy  layers;  big  white  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Dav 
old  chicks,  $10  per  100;  $5  per  50;  $3  per  25.  Big 
value  for  your  money. 

C.  A.  Stevens,  Box  3,  Ransomvllie,  N.  Y.  3-4 

TT'GGS  from  Young's  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
J-J  Price  per  sitting  $2;  two  sittings,  $3.50;  $5  per 
50;  $8  per  100.  Guarantee  80%  fertility.  Infertiles 
replaced  free.       Smith  Bros..  Addingham,  Pa.  3-3 


s. 


C.  W.  Legs.;  heavy  layers.  Eggs  $1  per  15:  $5  per 
100.   D.  H.  Robinson,  W.  Brookfield,  Mass.  3-2 


CHOICE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  cockerels, 
hatched  in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  $2.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6.00  per  100.  Day 
old  chicks,  S.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown,  $14  per  100. 
Book  your  orders  now. 

Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  3-3 

BOSE  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.   Express  prepaid  on 
eggs  for  hatching.   Winners  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  Boston,  etc   Phenominal  layers.  Catalog. 

M.  H.  Willis,  Jamaica,  Vermont.  3-3 

BABY  chicks  or  eggs.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
from  extra  fine  stock  guaranteed.  Chicks  10c. 
apiece  in  anv  quantity  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
Eggs  $5  per  100.   Geo.  Tailliar,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  3-6 

BEAUTIFUL  ROSE  COMB  Buff  Leghorns 
heavy  layers.   Eggs. — fifteen  SI. 50  and  $2.00. 
Baby  chicks  20  cents  each. 

Greenacre  Farm,  Tompkins,  Pa.  3-3 

Q    C.  W.  LEGHORN  eggs  $1  per  15:  $4  per  100. 
IO«  Breeding  stock.      Selected   hens  and  prize 
cockerels.   Fertility  guaranteed. 
Willow  Brooks  Egg  Farm,  West  Berne,  N.  Y.  3-3 

SINGLE  and  Rose  Comb  Brown.  Eggs  from  Bos- 
ton and  Brockton  1st  and  2d  winners.  $3: 2  sittings 
S5:  others  $2;  3  for  $5.  Superior  Buff  Rocks,  same. 
Baby  chicks.  N.  B.  Hartford,  Watertown,  Mass.  3-3 

DA  ATS'  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns 
have  won  more  blue  ribbons  and  specials  than 
any  other  breeder  In  the  state.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.         Clarence  I.  Davis,  Watervllle,  Maine.  3-3 

BROAVN  LEGHORN  EGGS  from  large,  free 
range  raised  hens,  good  stock,  13  for  $1;  J00 
for  $5.  J.  R.  Hatch,  Cliftondale,  Mass.  3-3 

GROMMON'S  hardy,  northern  grown,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  excel  In  size,  vigor,  and  winter 
laying.    Eggs  for  hatching.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 

V.  A.  Grommons,  Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  Y.  2-3 

EXPRESS  PAID— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyckoff . 
Bred  to  lay  and  for  large  eggs,  $2  per  15. 

E.  R.  Fellows,  Chapinville,  Conn.  4-1 

BERAA'TCK  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Poultry  Yards.  Young,  Blanchard.  and  Lake- 
wood  strains.  My  pens  are  headed  with  Young's 
strain.  1912  Derry  show,  four  entries,  three  first, 
and  one  second,  and  two  specials.  Eggs,  $2  per  sit- 
ting. Fred  Prue,  Berwick,  Maine.  4-1 

T>OSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Beauties 
Jl\  and  persistent  layers.  Eggs,  13  for  $1;  15  for 
$1.50.  S.  P.  Dodge,  Topsfleld,  Mass.  3-3 


E 


GGS  that  hatch  from  blue  winners.  Brown  Leg- 
horn stock.      Flint.  North  Waterford,  Me.  4-2 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN,  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn,  April  or  May  hatched,  lay  in  October 
and  pay  for  themselves  by  January.  They  are  regu- 
lar egg  maclunes.  Eggs$lperl3. 

James  F.  Brlggs,  Dlghton,  Mass.  4-1 

EGGS— S.  C.  White    Leghorns:  thoroughbred. 
April— 80  cents  per  15:  $4  per  100:  Chicks  Si 2  per 
100:  Mav  70c.  per  15:  $3.50  per  100:  Chicks  S10  per  100. 

C.  Thomas.  Wllllmantic.  Conn.  4-1 


s. 


C,  BUFF  Leghorns.  The  best  only.  Etrtrs,  $3 
setting.  W.  N.  Watson,  Sunbury,  Pa.  4-1 


DINGLE    COMB    AYHITE  LEGHORNS, 

O  Single  Comb  Anconas.  Rose  Comb  Reds:  15  eggs 
$1.50  :  50  eggs  $3.   Stock  guaranteed.  Agriculture. 
Poultry  Culture,  and  Civil  Service  Courses  taught  by 
mall.   Matriculation,  $5.   Tuition  free.  Address 
Poultry  Dept.  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


s. 


C.  BUFF  Leghorn  eggs,  15.  $1.25.  Baby  chicks. 

Hannah  J.  Beers,  Davenport,  X.  Y.  4-1 


X>OSE  COM  H  HKOWN  LEGHORNS  exclu- 

X.1  slvely;  Kulp's  242-egg strain;  13  yre.  experience. 
Large,  vigorous,  farm  raised,  and  have  always  been 
free  from  disease.  Place  your  orders  with  me  and 
not  be  dlsapiiointed.  Eggs.  $2  per  sitting:  $5  per 
100.       Chas.  E.  Hewitt,  R  1,  Petersburg,  N.  Y.  4-2 

piOMMERCIAX  POULTRY?  YARDS,  Ar 
A-/  cade,  N.  Y.  Thousands  of  large,  beautiful, 
heavy  laying  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  result  of  12  years 
development.  Grand  birds  at  low  prices.  Return- 
able at  our  expense  if  unsatisfactory.  Eggs.  90%  fer- 
tile, 15  for  $1;  45  for  $2.50:  100  for  $5.  All  not  hatch- 
ing replaced  at  H  price.  Chicks.  10  cents.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Only  finest  yearlings  In  breed- 
ing pens.   Illustrated  catalog.  4-1 

MINORCAS. 

QflOn  NORTHUP'S  Mlnorcas.  world's  best 
—  V  / '  ' '  s  quality:  catalogue  free.  Geo.  W.  Hey, 
successor  to  Geo.  H.  Northup,  R.  2.  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  MINORCA  eggs  $3  per  sit.;  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

QINGLE  Comb  Black  and  White  Mlnorcas.  $1.50 
per  15  eggs.   W.  Brock.  So.  Kortrlgbt,  N.  Y.  1-4 

Q  INGLE  COMB  BLACK  Minorcas  exclusively. 
IO  (Northup  strain).  15  eggs  $1.50.  100  for  $5. 

Ward  L.  Hammond.  R  2,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  2-3 

W  INGLE  COMB  White  Minorcas.  Pens  made  up 
lo  from  fine  selected  6tock.  Scores  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. Eggs  $1  and  $1.50  per  15.  Write  for  further 
information.        W.  E.  Rice,  Spartansburg,  Pa.  2-3 


X>OSE  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
-IA  sale:  prize  winning  Samuel's  strain.  Unexcelled 
for  showing  and  laying.  Have  five  pens  mated  to  pro- 
duce winners.  T.  William  West,  Plymouth,  Penna.  3-4 

Q  C.  B.  MINORCAS:  winners  Manchester.  New 
London,  Danbury,  W.  Haven.  Eggs,  exhibition, 
$3  sitting:  utility,  $1.50  sitting.  Utility  pens.l  male,  4 
females,  $10.    Hemingway,  So.  Manchester,  Ct.  3-3 

ORTHUP  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  hatching:  baby 
cliix.         Efwinoma  Farms,  Poultnev,  Vt.  3-3 


PALEN'S  "BLACK  BEAUTY"  Minorcas 
won  highest  honors  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
past  two  years.  Won  State  Cup  both  years.  Stock 
anil  eggs.   Catalogue  and  mating  list  free. 

H.  O.  Palen,  Highland,  N.  Y.  3-3 

JINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorcas  exclusively. 
IO  (Northup  strain).  Pullets,  $2  and  $3.  15  eggs 
for  $1.50.  B.  C.  Deyo,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  2-3 

T>OSE  AND  S.  C.  BLACK  Minorca  eggs  for 
-I  V  hatching,  from  prize  winners  at  Boston  and 
Worcester,  $1.25  per  13;  30  for  $2.50.  Send  for  mating 
list.  O.  L.  Clough.  Ashland,  Mass.  4-1 


ORPINCTONS. 


CINGLE   COMB    BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

IO  (Owen  Farms  Strain).  Choice  stock  for  sale 
obtained  from  splendid  matings  of  ray  record  win- 
ners at  Barre,  Vt..  December.  1910.  I  got  four  firsts, 
four  seconds,  and  three  specials^  also  cup  for  the 
best  display.   Eggs  for  liatching  in  season. 

J.  P.  Corskie,  Barre,  VL 

BOSE  COMB  Orpingtons— Buff  and  White:  win- 
ning 1  first.  2  seconds  on  3  entries,  Boston,  1912. 
Phenomenal  layers.  Stock,  eggs,  baby  chicks:  free 
literature.  Chisiia  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

TC^GGS  from  Madison  Sq.  1st  prize  Orpingtons,  all 
J-J  varieties:  low  prices.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  prize 
winners.     Paul  Koeber,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  2-3 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  for  sale,  both  old 
and  young.  I  won  at  the  big  Worcester  show 
on  four  entries,  1st  and  2nd  cocks;  1st  pullet:  1st 
hen.  At  North  Adams,  1st  pen.  Hot  competition 
both  shows.        Albert  Ellsworth,  Athol.  Mass.  3-2 


KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  AYHITE  Or- 
pingtons.  Seven  prizes  on  eight  entries:  three 
firsts  at  one  show.   Stock  anil  eggs  in  season. 

T.  Hines,  Salem,  N.  Y.  3-3 

"TXTHITE  Orpingtons  of  quality.   Silver  cup  win- 
»  »  ners:  Kellerstrass strain  direct:  Eggs  from  free 
range  birds,  15,  $1: 100,  $6:  free  circular:  satisfaction 
guar.   Jas.  H.  Keefer,  Dept.  M,  Millersburg,  Pa.  2-3 

KELLERSTRASS  str.  Whit.  Orps.  Eggs  $1.50, 
15:  $7, 100.   Ed.  Seclere,  Central  City,  Iowa.  3-3 

/CHOICE  BUFF,  Black,  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Limited  number  of  eggs  from  excellent  matings 
at  $3.00  per  15.   Satisfaction  assured. 
A.  F.  Hayward,  15  Fowler  Street,  Danvers,  Mass.  3-3 

Q  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS.  At  Boston,  1912, 
IO«  in  strong  competition,  we  won  1st  and  2d  cocks, 
1st  and  4th  hen,  1st  pen  and  specials.  We  can  sup- 
ply you  with  splendid  winning  stock  of  the  strong, 
vigorous,  and  profitable  kind,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Glfford  &  Warren.  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Q  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  Owen  Farms 
IO»  strain  direct.  Blue  ribbon  winners  and  good 
layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  hatching  at  utility  prices. 
Eggs  $3  per  15.  $5  per  30. 

E.  J.  Dalgnault,  Woonsocket,  K  I.  4-1 

DINGLE   COMB   BLACK    AND  WHITE 

k5  Orpingtons  that  always  win.  Thirty-seven  firsts, 
thlrfy-two  seconds,  eight  thirds,  two  fourths,  on 
seventy-seven  entries.  Including  the  big  Boston 
show.  Write  us  and  save  your  money  and  your 
temper.      Mathews  &  Armstrong  Co., 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Norwich,  Conn.  4-1 

O  C.  AAr.  Orpingtons.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  C'k'ls. 
IO»  trios  anil  pens.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  pens 
$3  aud  $5  per  15.   Infertile  eggs  replaced. 

George  Austin.  Box  281,  Norway,  Maine.  4-1 

Q    C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

0«  Silver  cup  and  prize  display  winners.  Eggs 
$2.00  aud  $3.00  per  15;  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  loo.  In- 
fertiles replaced  free.   M.  H.  Rice,  Pownal,  Vt-  4-1 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Poultrymen  and  Poultry  Education 
and  Investigation. 


IN  a  personal  letter,  from  which  I  aui 
privileged  to  abstract  such  generali- 
ties as  i  can,  a  friend  connected  with 
the  poultry  department  of  a  state 
agricultural  college  takes  issue  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  editorial,  "  Bricks 
Without  Straw,"  in  our  February  issue. 
He  thinks  my  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is 
wrong,  and  discusses  the  various  factors 
in  the  situation  as  he  sees  them. 

"In  the  main,"  says  he,  "  the  officials 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  endeavor- 
ing to  develop  the  poultry  work,  and  are 
giving  it  as  much  support  as  may  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Other  departments 
which  have  been  longer  established  are 
frequently  cramped  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
very  naturally  the  tendency  is  to  bolster 
work  already  under  way  in  preference  to 
developing  new  lines.  In  other  words,  it 
is  better  to  have  a  good  horticultural  de- 
partment, ami  a  good  dairy  department, 
than  to  have  a  poor  horticultural  depart- 
ment, a  poor  dairy  department,  and  a 
poor  poultry  department.  You  must  un- 
derstand that  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
class  of  educational  institutions,  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  increase  in  funds  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  student 
body  and  the  requirements  of  the  work. 

"Of  course,  the  matter  sifts  right  back 
to  the  fact  that  poultry  departments  are 
not  receiving  the  support  that  they  should 
have,  but  1  believe  that  this  is  due  to  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  not  to  any  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  charge 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  poultrymen." 


He  cites  a  few  institutions  which  have 
liberal  appropriations  for  poultry  work, 
then  says :  —  "So  far  as  securing  the 
moral  support  of  the  poultrymen  of  the 
state  is  concerned,  this  can  usually  be 
effected  without  much  trouble  if  the  in- 
structors handle  the  matter  properly.  *  *  * 
I  personally  see  some  danger  in  the  too 
active  support  of  prominent  poultrymen. 
I  know  of  one  state,  (not  my  own),  where 
a  small  group  of  self-appointed  advisors 
feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  manage  the 
poultry  department.  Naturally,  they  can- 
not know  the  inside  workings  of  the  insti- 
tution, nor  are  they  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  is  best  for  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  their  advice  must 
frequently  be  disregarded,  and  trouble 
follows." 

Of  the  instructors'  attitude,  he  says :  — 
"The  reason  why  many  poultry  instruc- 
tors go  from  institution  to  institution  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  men 
available  for  this  line  of  work,  and  expe- 
rienced men  are  in  great  demand.  In 
order  to  secure  them  one  institution  bids 
against  another,  and  the  man  goes  to  the 
place  where  he  thinks  he  will  have  great- 
est advantages.  I  can  speak  somewhat 
feelingly  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  be- 
cause it  has  sometimes  been  a  temptation 
to  accept  oflers  from  wealthier  institu- 
tions. I  have  stuck  here  at  a  salary  con- 
siderably smaller  than  I  could  have  se- 
cured elsewhere,  because  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  give  up  certain  lines  of  work 
I  had  under  way. 

"You  have  observed  that  many  poultry 


instructors  give  up  this  work  in  order  to 
engage  in  commercial  lines.  In  most 
cases  these  changes  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  men  of 
this  character  in  the  various  commercial 
lines,  and  the  salaries  offered  are  much 
greater  than  the  colleges  can  pay.  I  could 
cite  the  case  of  one  man  who  is  one  of  the 
highest  salaried  men  in  his  institution, 
who,  within  the  last  year,  has  been  offered 
six  commercial  positions  paying  at  least 
$1,000  per  year  more  than  his  present 
salary.  I  know  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  and  that  most  of  the  poultry  instruc- 
tors are  subject  to  the  same  temptations. 

"Now  let  us  analyze  this  situation. 
Most  of  the  men  of  this  class  are  young, 
with  the  future  all  before  them.  Within 
a  very  brief  period  of  years  they  reach  the 
point  where  they  can  expect  very  little 
increase  in  salary  in  college  work.  Be- 
cause the  line  is  new  and  men  are  few, 
they  have  become  fairly  prominent  in  a 
very  brief  time  and  so  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand They  see  opportunities  for  making 
more  money,  doing  better  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  so  make  the  shift.  Now  in  the 
older  lines  a  man  serves  a  srood  many 
years  apprenticeship,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  reached  a  full  professorship  and  be- 
come a  prominent  man,  he  has  also 
reached  the  time  in  life  that  he  does  not 
feel  like  embarking  in  a  new  field.  He  is 
more  inclined  to  cuddle  down  and  take 
life  comfortably,  assured  of  a  fair  income, 
an  honorable  position,  and  avoid  taking 
any  chances.  I  believe  that  this  explains 
why  so  many  poultrymen  change,  while 
professors  of  horticulture  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry stick  to  their  jobs. 

"I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  the 
men  are  changing  so  rapidly,  and  that  we 
must  continually  draft  new  blood  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  gaps.  This  prevents  us  from 


making  more  rapid  progress,  but  the  con- 
dition exists,  and  I  see  no  way  of  over- 
coming it." 

My  correspondent  and  I  do  not  disagree 
as  to  the  general  situation.  Where  we 
differ  is  in  our  estimate  of  the  reasons  and 
opinions  of  remedies.  He  can  see  no 
remedy,  and  he  seems  to  think  the  sup- 
port of  the  poultrymen  depends  upon  the 
attitude  toward  them  of  the  instructors. 
No  doubt  the  latter  is  true  as  to  individual 
cases,  but  not  —  I  think  —  in  general. 

If  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
are  of  service,  or  may  be  made  of  service 
to  the  poultryman,  the  poultryman,  who 
is  particularly  and  intelligently  interested 
in  promoting  poultry  interests,  ought  to 
be  an  active  advocate  and  supporter  of 
work  in  these  institutions.  His  attitude 
ought  not  to  be  determined  by  the  in- 
structors' handling  of  their  relations.  His 
attitude  toward  an  instructor  individually 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  calibre  of 
the  instructor,  (or  investigator),  and  the 
quality  of  his  work.  That  poultrymen 
generally  do  not  interest  themselves  in 
college  and  experiment  station  work 
enough  to  have  sound  ideas  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  of  the  limitations  of  that  work, 
is,  I  believe  —  as  I  stated  in  the  editorial 
in  February  —  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
This  judgment  may  be  in  error,  but  it  is 
not  a  snap  judgment,  and  a  great  deal 
may  be  said  for  it. 

My  comments  in  the  February  number 
were  directed  particularly  at  fanciers, — 
not  all  fanciers  —  but  prominent  fanciers 
as  a  class.  I  agree  with  my  correspondent 
that  prominent  poultrymen  —  who  may  or 
may  not  be  fanciers  —  may  make  them- 
selves more  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  be- 
cause their  zeal  is  not  tempered  with  dis- 
crimination. But  even  so,  I  can  see  some 
excuse  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  poul- 


AMEKIt'A'S  bests.  C.  Wh.  Orpingtons;  choice 
stock.    Eggs  for  hatching  and  baby  chicks. 
Catalog.  II.  H.  Llndsey,  Box  316,  Northville,  N.Y.  4-1 

CJINGLE  COMB  BUFFS;  Schadt  and  WiUard 
io   strains ;  fine  stock.   Eggs  $l.stl  for  13. 

Dr.  J.  U.  Sandel,  Danville,  Pa.  3-3 

OSE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Big 
brown  eggs  $2.00  per  15. 

S.  P.  Dodge,  Topsfleld,  Mass.  3-3 

nO  YOU  WANT  blue  ribbon  winners  at  your 
show  and  lots  of  eggs  next  winter?  Get  eggs 
from  my  Crystal  White  Orpingtons:  Kellerstrass 
direct.    G.  Wm.  Kreiner,  Northampton,  Mass.  3-3 


E 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  My  stock  is  from  the  yards  of  Miss  Hooker, 
of  South  Hadley.  and  Miss  Carey,  of  Spilsby,  Eng- 
land. I  won  1st  pen  at  Worcester;  3rd  and  4th  pul- 
let- ;it  Holyoke;  1st  pen  at  Brattleboro,  Greenfield 
and  Athol  Fairs:  4th  cock  bird  in  hot  competition  at 
Brockton.  Albert  Ellsworth,  Athol,  Mass.  3-2 


WOODSIDE  WHITE  ORPINGTOTNS.  he 
quality  kind.  Eggs  $2  and  $4  per  15.  Baby 
chicks  25  anil  50c.  each.  Stock  for  sale.  Mating  list 
free.  Woodside  Farm.  Middleport,  N.  Y.  3-3 


ORPINGTONS.  BUFF,  BLACK,  WHITE. 
Won  at  Boston  on  Blacks,  3rd  cockerel;  3rd  pen; 
6th  cock.  Meriden,  1st  cock,  cockerel,  pullet,  pen. 
(46  cap  and  two  others.  Winsted,  cup  for  best  dis- 
play. On  Buffs.  New  London,  1st,  2nd  cocks;  1st, 
3rd  pullets;  1st  pen:  silver  cup.  Eggs  from  $2  to  $5 
per  13.   Mating  list  ready. 

Tyler  (  ruttenden.  Crescent  Beach,  Conn.  4-1 


BLACK     AN  I)    WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
and  Houdans.  Eggs  from  pens  containing  grand 
birds  mated  tor  the  best  results,  $1.00  per  13. 

H.  Merriam,  Ashburnham,  Mass.  3-3 

/  tOOK'S  strain  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Stock 
V>  came  from  New"  York  first  winners.  Pens  are 
headed  by  11  lb.  cocks  and  111  lb.  cockerels.  Eggs  $5 
sit.    Moses  A.  Baylor,  Jr.,  B.  l.Washlngton,  N.  J.  3-2 

ORPINGTONS— R.  C.  Buff,  S.  C.  Black,  White; 
Kellerstrass.   Stock  and  eggs;  15  eggs,  $3:  30, 
$5;  100,  $15.  Rev.  E.  H.  Keator,  Franklin  Park.  N.  J.4 

KELLERSTRASS    STRAIN    Single  Comb 
White  Orpington  eggs,  ten  cents  each.  Any 
quantity  baby  chix  twenty-five  cents  each. 

S.  B.  Crowell,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  4-1 

Bl'FF  Orpingtons  —  Winners  of  many  ribbons  at 
Brattleboro,  Springfield,  No.  Adams,  and  others. 
1912  mating  list.    Fayette  Miller.  Brattleboro,  Vt.  4-2 

ORPINGTONS  — S.  C.  Black  and  White.  Great 
layers;  winners  of  75  premiums  in  three  years. 
I  ggs.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15.    Stock  for  sale. 

R.  M.  Morrison,  Lyme,  N.  H.  4-1 

LKX MOULT  THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  are  heavy  layers  and  prize  winners. 
Trios,  eggs  for  hatching,  and  baby  chicks  a  specialty 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.   Mating  list  and  list 
of  prizes  won  free. 
Lexmoult  Orpington  Yards,  Lexington,  Mass.  4-4 

CJINGLE  COMB   BUFF  ORPINGTONS  - 

IO  winners  of  1st  cock,  1st  cockerel,  1st  pen,  2d  hen, 
2d  pullet  and  three  specials,  Vermont  State  Poultry 
Association  show,  January,  1912.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

W.  W.  Stiles,  Alburgh,  Vt.  4-2 

WHITE  Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass,  Cook,  Pbilo, 
Owen  Farms  strains.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
choice  matings;  fine  layers.  Kggs  that  will  hatch. 
$2,  $3,  $5 per  15.   John  H.  Kustin,  Monsey,  N.  Y.  41 

SINGLE  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Winners  Crys- 
_  tal  Palace,  Boston,  Providence.    Eggs  $2.  Cock- 
erels. $3  and  $5.   Pens,  $20.  Catalogue. 

Thos.  W.  Snyder,  Saylesville,  R.  I.  3-2 


HAWTHORN  FARM  Buff  Orpingtons  have 
won  special  for  best  display  at  Buffalo  show 
for  five  years.  January,  1912,  first  and  second  hen; 
first  and  second  cockerel;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
pullet:  first  and  third  pen.  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred; 
$1.50,  $3,  $5  per  fifteen. 

Hawthorn  Farm,  Williamsville,  New  York.  4-2 

"ID  OSE  AND  SINGLE  Comb  White  Orpingtons: 
JLV  Madison  Sq.  and  Boston  blue  winners.  Imported 
and  American  strains;  steady  layers:  prices  low.  Cir- 
cular.  Richardson  &  Sons,  Box  D,  Apponaug,  R.  I.  4 

T  AMBERT  BROS.  Thoroughbred  Rose  Comb 
J-i  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Haverhill,  Mass.  4-1 

KELLERSTRASS  Orps.;  Duston  Wyans.:  eggs, 
chicks  cheap.  Cir.  E.  Pemberton,  Roseville,  O.  4 

SC.    WHITE    ORPINGTON    EGGS  for 
•    hatching,  S4  for  30;  S6  for  S50;  §11  for  100. 
M.  S.  Justley,  91  Durfee  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  4-1 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  exclusively— only  the 
very  best.  Few  elegant  birds  for  sale.  Eggs 
from  selected  matings  of  prize  winners,  $1  to  S5  per 
sitting.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  mating  list. 
B.  W.  Aldrich,  27  Rowley  St.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  4-2 

CINGLE  COMB  Buff  Orpingtons— Eggs,  $3  a  sit- 
IO  ting  from  Boston,  Brockton,  Providence,  Worces- 
ter prize  winners.  Mating  list.  Falrmount  Poultry 
Yards,  164  Cambridge  St.,  Winchester,  Mass.  4-1 

ORPINGTONS— S.  C.  WHITE  AND  BUFF. 
Eggs,  $1  for  10;  $4  for  50.  Special  pens,  $2  for  15. 
Blacks,  $2  for  13.  Kellerstrass  and  Cook  strains. 
Chicks,  25c.      E.  Roth,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  4-1 

PHEASANTS. 

BOOK  on  Pheasants,  75c.  Illustrated  catalog,  350 
varieties,  20c.   Eggs  for  hatching;  exchanges 
made.    U.  S.  Pheasantry,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  2-3 

 PIGEONS. 

"T3IGEONS!  PIGEONS!  Thousands  in  all 
A7  leading  varieties  at  rock  bottom  prices.  Squab 
breeding  stock  our  specialty.  16  years'  experience; 
testimonials  from  thousands  satisfied  customers: 
start  with  our  $  $  $  $  $  making  birds  and  success  is 
assured.  Large  free  illustrated  matter  on  request. 
Providence  Squab  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  2-3 

HOMERS  85c.  pair;  pigeons:  all  varieties.  Car- 
neaux  $1.75.   F.  Sudow,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  3-4 

PIGEONS— Carneaux  exclusively;  make  biggest 
squabs;  ready  market;  profitable;  mated  breed- 
ers at  low  prices. 

Manager  Carneaux,  Station  G,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

DUCLOS'  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  won 
State  Cup  at  Lenox  and  Championship  Cup  at 
Boston,  1910.   Fine  birds  for  sale.    Circular  free. 

B.  N.  Duclos,  Lenox,  Mass.  1-4 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  free  range  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.    Pittsfleld  strain.   $5  per  hun- 
dred.        B.  W.  Evans,  Box  46,  Touisset,  Mass.  2-3 

MY  BUFF  ROCKS  at  New  London  win  cham- 
pionship best  Buff  Rock  class  over  sixty  birds. 
Stock  . for  sale.  Best  eggs  $3.00  per  sitting. 

Noyes,  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 

T^GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  my  early  ma- 
X- i  turing,  winter  laying,  utility  Barred  Rocks 
(Gowell  stock),  which  averaged  186  eggs  last  year.  $1 
per  sit.;  $6  per  100.   B.  T.  Perry,  Hancock,  N.  H.  4-1 

C COLUMBIAN  ROCK  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50 
^   per  15.         Geo.  F.  Stone,  Littleton,  Mass.  4-1 


BARRED  ROCKS.    Vigorous,  farm  raised. 
Best  strains.   Eggs,  15,  $1.50;  50,  84:  100,  $7. 

C.  I.  Drowne,  R  3,  Chester,  N.  H.  2-4 

rpHOMPSON'S    RINGLETS  Barred  Rocks. 
I     Strain  direct.   Eggs  $3.00  per  15. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Pattee,  Sturbridge,  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  hatching  from 
high  class  stock,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Discount 
on  large  orders.  $1.00  per  13  from  best  pens. 
W.  M.  Davis,  Meadow  View  Farm.  Hancock,  N.H.  3-3 

3D.  LORD  &  SON,  Berwick  Maine,  breeders 
-i»  of  large,  snappy  colored  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  cockerel  mating.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Pullet 
mating  eggs  $1.50  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3-2 

ADAMS'  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
are  winners  of  the  blue  wherever  shown,  in- 
cluding Boston  and  Portland.  Eggs  from  best 
matings  S2.00  per  15:  $5.00  per  45. 

Chester  T.  Adams,  Kennebunkport,  Maine.  4-1 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  prize  winning  Barred 
Rocks,  both  matings,  S2  per  setting.  Satisfaction 
guar.  Andrew  Block,  Box  537,  Middletown,  Conn.  3-2 

GLENMERE  Buff  Rocks.   Heavy  laying  strain. 
Settings  and  breeding  stock.   P.  B.  Metcalf, 
Am.  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club,  Winchester,  Mass.  3-4 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  Fishel  strain, 
grand  individuality,  excellent  utility.  Eggs,  $1 
per  15,  $5  per  hundred,  75  per  cent  fertility  guaran- 
teed.  17  years  a  breeder  of  White  Rocks. 

Isaac  C.  Clark,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  3-3 

CIOLUMBI  AN  Plymouth  Rocks,  winners  at  Mad- 
>  ison  Garden,  N.  Y.,  1911.  Stock  and  eggs;  circu- 
lar.  J.  H.  Woodhead,  Box  226,  Leicester,  Mass.  3-3 

"OARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for 
JJ  hatching  from  grand  utility  stock,  $1  50  per  15; 
$4  per  45.,      Harry  W.  Peaslee.  Bedford,  N.  H.  3-2 

TRAP  nested  Barred  Rocks.   Males  whose  dams 
laid  over  200  eggs  mated  to  females  averaging  160. 
Catalog  A,  free.   Arthur  L.  Searles,  Milford,  N.  H.  4 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  Good  layers. 
Won  display  this  winter  at  Maine  state  show  and 
Freeport.   Eggs,  $2  per  15. 

L.  E.  Curtis  &  Sons.  Box  494  B,  Freeport,  M  .  4-1 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  our 
specialty.  Prize  winners.  No  Wyandotte  blood. 
Member  American  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  Club. 
Mating  list.  H.  A.  Rice.  Alburg,  Vt.  4-1 

T3INGLET  B.  P.  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching, 
JLV  15  for  $1;  100  for  $6.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

George  T.  Cook,  Glover,  Vt.  4-1 

"VTOYES*  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF  ROCKS 

-t^l  Only  three  choice  matings.  Best  eggs,  $3  per 
fifteen.  Exclusive  breeder  since  1895  means  quality. 
Circular  free. 

Noyes,  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 

WHITE  Rock  eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Choice  matings. 
Fenn,  Sibley  Ave.,  W.  Springfield,  Mass.  4-2 

FARM  raised  utility  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  and  baby 
chicks.   George  Howard,  So.  Easton,  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  Graves'  strain;  first  prize 
where  shown;  large  birds;  great  layers.  Brown 
eggs,  $5  per  15.     J.  H.  Boland.  Westboro,  Mass.  4-2 

TF  YOU  ARE  FUSSY  and  want  some  good 
A.  ones,  try  some  of  my  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
of  the  "Ringlet"  strain.  All  stock  hen  hatched  and 
grown  on  free  range.  Fertility  good.  Both  pullet 
and  cockerel  matings.  Eggs  $2.00  per  fifteen  or 
$5.00  per  forty-five. 

George  L.  Hall,  Dudley,  Mass.  4-1 


POULTRY  FOODS. 


BULLETIN  ON  BALANCED  RATIONS 
absolutely  free;  tells  how  to  compound  at  home 
most  economical  and  healthful  mashes,  chick  foods, 
scratch  foods.  Drop  postal  giving  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  to 

Henola  Food  Co.,  Box  405E,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SAVE  MONEY.   Make  your  own  scratch  feed, 
mash  and  chicken  feed.  Formulas  sent  as  good 
as  any  on  the  market  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

P.  O.  Box  166,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  3-2 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

FREE  TRIAL.— If  you  were  offered  a  sum  of 
money  free,  would  you  decline  it?  If  you 
knew  that  you  could  buy  a  feeding  device  that  would 
keep  your  hens  in  better  condition,  make  them  lay 
more  eggs,  and  save  labor  and  grain,  wouldn't  yoii 
secure  it  as  soon  as  possible?  Of  course  you  would. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  this  can  be  done.  Send  your 
name  and  address  now,  for  Information  that  will 
save  the  little  chicks  and  make  poultry  raising  easier 
and  more  profitable. 

G.  P.  Coates  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  used; 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Fairhaven,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REPS. 

BHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  Houdans,  Embden 
and  Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekln  Ducks  for  sale 
in  lots  of  any  number  and  at  all  prices.  Be  sure 
and  write.      Daniel  P.  Shove,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

MAGENTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  Rose  and  Single  Comb.  Eggs 
by  settings  or  hundreds.  At  Springfield.  Mass., 
December,  1911,  best  display  on  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  $25  gold  special.  On  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  best  display  and  $25  gold  special. 
At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  November,  1911,  best  display  on 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  best  display  on  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  29  regular  and  11  special  prizes. 
Free  circular.  Vigorous  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 
F.  E.  Woodard,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.  2-4 


s 


C.  R.  I.  RED  EGGS.   Old  Acres  strain,  $2 
•  for  15.   Utility  stock,  fine  layers,  $1  for  15. 
L.  A.  Woodmansee,  South  Windham,  Conn.  4-2 

C.  REDS.  Large,  heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs 
i  $2.00,  $1.50.  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  circular. 
Fenn's  Poultry  Yards,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  2-4 

"OHODE  Island  Bed  eggs  for  hatching  4  cents 
I  V  each,  from  dark  red  great  laying  strain. 

Daniel  D.  Atwood,  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.  2-3 

T>OSE  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
JL  V  Large,  vigorous  birds  bred  to  lay.  Fertile  brown 
eggs  from  selected  stock,  $1.50  per  15:  $6  00  per  100. 

F.  R.  Brownell,  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  4-1 

EGGS  from  Single  Comb  Reds  at  $1.25  per  15. 
Free  range.    Good  color  and  great  layers. 

S.  B.  Goddard,  Grafton,  Mass.  3-2 

QINGLE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  for 
IO  hatching.  Free  circular.  See  my  display  ad.  on 
page  127.  H.  P.  Deming,  Robertsvllle,  Conn. 
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APRIL 


tryinan  who  has  not  worked  out  all  the 
problems  relating  to  this  question  so  that 
he  is  competent  to  tell  the  college  men 
what  they  ought  to  do,  may  still  be  intel- 
ligent enough  to  see  what  the  general 
trouble  is  when  the  educational  authorities 
are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  do. 

When  the  poultry  work  is  not  on  a  basis 
which  commends  the  department  to  an 
intelligent  poultryman  who  makes  due 
allowance  for  the  newness  of  poultry  de- 
partments, the  fault  is  usually  with  both 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  poultry  work 
and  with  his  superiors  and  associates. 
The  argument  that  the  older  departments 
must  have  first  consideration  is  not  sound 
in  theory,  nor  does  it  work  well  in  prac- 
tice. All  subjects  that  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  a  curriculum,  or  are  worthy  of 
investigation,  are  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  equal  consideration,  and  if  a  subject 
has  been  neglected,  a  proper  balancing  of 
the  work  of  the  institution  requires  that 
it  be  given  special  attention  — not  put  ofl 
until  the  longer  established  departments 
have  all  they  want,  which  —  happy  day  — 
would  never  come.  The  argument  that  it 
is  better  to  have  good  dairy  and  horticul- 
ture departments  than  poor  dairy,  horti- 
culture and  poultry,  might  apply  when  a 
poultry  department  had  not  been  estab- 
lished—  as  a  reason  for  not  establishing 
one  until  it  could  be  put  on  a  par  with  the 
old  departments,  but  once  the  poultry  is 
given  recognition  all  should  be  treated  as 
nearly  alike  as  is  possible.  It  appears  to 
me  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  in  the  in- 
stitutions where  this  is  the  case  that  the 
poultry  instructors  remain  longest. 

The  fancier's  or  poultryman' s  respon- 
sibility in  this  connection  comes  in  in 
this  way.  As  a  citizen  of  a  state,  and  as 
one  interested  in  poultry,  he  ought  to 


know  how  the  poultry  departments  in  his 
state  institutions  stands  —  whether  it  is 
on  a  level  with  other  departments,  and  if 
not,  why  not.  As  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  credit  for  equal  consideration  for 
poultry  departments,  where  that  obtains, 
is  due  not  so  much  to  public  interest  as  to 
the  broad-minded  fairness  of  the  heads  of 
the  institutions,  and  to  their  ability  to  in- 
fuse their  own  spirit  into  all  departments, 
and  so  curb  the  very  common  tendency 
of  the  men  in  other  departments  to  re- 
gard poultry  as  not  quite  as  important  as 
the  branches  which  deal  with  other  sub- 
jects. This  is  a  remnant  of  the  traditional 
attitude  of  the  farmer  toward  poultry 
which  ought  not  to  exist  in  the  colleges. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  commercial 
openings  present  more  lures  to  poultry- 
men  at  colleges  than  to  others.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  established  com- 
mercial business  or  comparatively  stable 
business,  and  the  get-rich-quick  project. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is  the  latter  that  pulls 
strongest,  and  the  power  of  the  attractive 
proposition  to  tempt  men  out  of  teaching 
positions  in  which  they  are,  (as  compared 
with  other  lines ),  very  well  paid,  seems  to 
me  to  show  that  the  instructors  do  not 
appreciate  as  fully  as  they  should  the  un- 
certainties of  this  class  of  commercial 
propositions.  Unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  colleges  and  experiment  stations  pro- 
duce the. state  of  mind  in  which  instruc- 
tors yield  too  readily  to  the  call  of  the 
chances  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  fancier — as  a  fancier  —  seems  to 
have  no  conception  whatever  of  the  ser- 
vice he  might  render  to  poultry  culture, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  if 
—  as  a  fancier —  he  would  support  inves- 
tigators and  instructors  not  simply  with 
"moral  support"  but  by  actively  striving 


to  educate  the  public  on  one  side  and  leg- 
islators on  the  other  to  correct  ideas  about 
the  values  of  the  "  fancy"  element  in  edu- 
cation and  investigation.  The  problems 
of  fancy  poultry  breeding  are  more  suit- 
able for  experiment  than  the  problems  of 
practical  poultry  breeding.  Experiments 
in  feeding,  housing,  breeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction, laying  competitions,  are  mostly 
practical  only  in  name.  The  fancier 
knows  better  than  anyone  else  in  poultry 
culture  the  folly  of  reporting  on  experi- 
ments prematurely,  yet  our  experiment 
station  workers  are  virtually  forced  into 
lines  of  experiments  that  will  give  mate- 
rial for  immediate  reports,  because  the 
legislators  and  the  public  want  to  see  im- 
mediate returns  for  their  money. 

Fanciers  who  visit  colleges  complain, 
and  mostly  with  reason,  of  the  lack  of 
quality  and  of  typical  character  in  much 
of  the  college  poultry.  They  say  that  the 
colleges  ought  to  have  good  birds.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  why  the  colleges 
do  not  have  better  poultry.  The  first  is 
that  the  legislators  and  the  public  would 
think  it  the  wildest  extravagance  to  buy 
such  poultry  at  going  prices,  and  buy  as 
often  as  necessary ;  and  the  next  is  that  it 
is  impossible  for  these  institutions  to 
breed  good  poultry  of  anywhere  near  as 
many  varieties  as  they  need  for  demon- 
stration and  exhibiton.  Many  fanciers 
will  gladly  give  fine  stock  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  either  gratis,  or  at  a 
nominal    price,   for    foundation  stock. 


While  this  is  praiseworthy,  as  far  as  the 
ultimate  result  is  concerned  it  would  be 
much  better  if  they  worked  to  get  appro- 
priations which  would  enable  the  institu- 
tions to  buy  as  they  needed  at  fair  current 
prices.  Extravagance  in  public  expend- 
iture is  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  niggard- 
liness in  this  particular  tends  to  diminish 
the  value  of  educational  work. 


A  Novel  Green  Food  Feeder. 


Mr.  A.  Q.  Carter,  Freeport,  Me.,  has 
an  attractive  novelty  in  his  twine  green 
food  feeder.  The  strange  thing  is  that  so 
simple  a  device  was  not  brought  out  long 

ago. 


She  Knew  the  Short  Cut. 


"  1  low  will  you  have  your  eggs?  "  asked 
the  girl  behind  the  lunch  counter. 

"With  as  brief  an  interval  of  time," 
answered  the  absent  minded  professor, 
"  as  possible  intervening  between  the  de- 
position of  the  oval  spheroid  in  the  nidifi- 
cated receptacle  by  the  female  representa- 
tive of  the  common  or  barnyard  variety 
of  domestic  fowl  and  the  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  in  the  marts  of 
commerce  where  congregate  the  "  — 

"All  right,"  interrupted  the  girl.  "  I 
think  I  understand.  Scramble  three."  — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


NUGGET  STRAIN  WHITE  WYAN DOTTES 

SPELLS   PROFIT   FOR  YOU. 

Consistent  Winners.  Best  and  Brownest  Eses  in  Boston  Show  the  last  five  years.  K 
setting  ot  $Nng:jrets$  will  Improve  your  stock .  and  start  you  right.  $5.01  per  thirteen.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  IR AD  BIGELOW,  37  Everett  Avenue.  Norwood,  Mass. 


T)OSE  COMB  REDS.  Prize  winners  and  heavy 
XV  lavers.  Bred  them  14  years.  None  better  any- 
where." Customers  have  won  all  over  America  and 
England.  Fertile  eggs  that  will  produce  winners. 
Circular.   Geo.  P.  Coffin,  Box  M,  Freeport,  Me.  3-3 


TF  YOU  WANT  rich,  dark  Reds,  with  vitality 
-L  plus,  then  make  sure  by  purchasing  eggs  from 
mv  R.C.  Beds.  No  better  strain  anywhere.  S3  per 
16  W.  S.  Lyon,  Nashua,  N.  H.  3-2 


T>OSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Both  Tuttle 
XV  and  Bean  strains.  Winners  at  Manchester  and 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Mating  list 
now  ready.      H.  Louis  Weirs,  Rockvllle,  Conn.  3-3 


ADAMS'  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  have 
been  winners  at  Maine's  leading  shows  for  nine 
years.   Eggs  from  best  matings  $2  per  15:  So  per  45. 
Chester  T.  Adams,  Kennebunkport.  Maine.  4-1 

T>OSE  COMB  RED  eggs,  Tuttle  strain;  large, 
1 V  dark  and  clean.  Winter  layers.  Mating  list 
free.        Geo.  A.  Lathrop,  New  Milford,  Conn.  3-3 

QEA  VIEW  Poultry  Yards  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
O  Reds  are  bred  for  vitality  and  winter  eggs:  also 
standard  shape  and  color.   Eggs  $1.50  per  15. 

R.  H.  Tucker,  Saybrook,  Conn.  3-3 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

TDEAL  Rhode  Island  Whites.  World's  greatest 
A  lavers.   Write  for  circular. 

Harold  C.  Richardson,  Pikeville,  N.  Y.  2-3 

PEERLESS  Rhode  Island  Whites.  World's  great- 
est utility  fowl.  Winners  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  Indianapolis.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Carl  D.  McCarthy,  Box  J,  Kempton,  Ind.  4-1 

TOCOY  ORIGINATED  the  R.  I.  Whites  more 
fj  than  twenty  years  ago.  They  lead  the  Reds  for 
quick  maturing,  are  better  layers,  and  are  easier  to 
breed.   Booklet  free. 

J.  A.  Jocoy,  Towanda,  Pa.  2-3 

SPANISH. 


BOSE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  for  hatching, 
$3  per  setting.   Eight  ribbons.   Special  for  best 
shaped  pullet.   Otto  Enders,  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.  3-2 

TJOSE  COMB  REDS ;  ego's  and  day  old  chicks, 
XV  any  quantity.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  sitting,  $5.00  per 
hundred.   Chicks,  S15.00  per  hundred. 

George  Howard,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  3-3 

OLD  ACRES  Single  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
of  wonderful  quality.  Breeders  and  owners 
of  a  long  line  of  winners  at  New  Yoik  and  Boston. 
Send  for  our  1912  mating  list.  Book  orders  for  day 
old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

William  C.  Stephens,  Manager,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


F.  B.  SPANISH— cockerels,  eggs  for  hatch- 
•  lng,  and  baby  chicks  for  sale.   Catalog  free. 
M.  H.  Llndsey,  Box  316,  Northville,  N.  Y.  4-1 

TURKEYS. 


BUFF  TURKEYS.   Finest  flock  in  the  east. 
Blue  ribbon  winners  nine  times.  Fine  color  and 
size.  Not  inbred.  Hardy.  Eggs  two  dollars  a  setting. 
C.  W.  Hawkins,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y.  3-3 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys.  Eggs,  25c.  each. 
Large,  vigorous  and  hardy  as  wild  turkeys. 
Raised  on  northern  forest  range.  Free  from  black- 
head.  Northwoods  P.  Farm,  R.  3,  .lohnsburg,  N.  Y.  4 


B 


RONZE  TURKEY'  EGGS  for  hatching,  $3 
per  dozen.   Geo.  F.  Stone,  Littleton,  Mass.  4-1 


WANTED. 


C    C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.    Egg-  M 
O.  per  16.  R.  H.  Sage,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  3-3 

¥7*GGS  AM)  BABY  CHICKS  — Farm  raised, 
S-i  fresh  air  Rose  Comb  Reds;  fl  years  a  breeder. 
Order  in  advance.    Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

M.  B.  Gould,  West  Rupert,  Vt.  3-3 


l^GGS— S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  utility  eggs,  Thompson 
S-J  strain,  75c.  sit.  Red  Acres.  Harwich,  Mass.  2-3 

ALL  ROSE  COMB  KEDS  —  large,  solid  red, 
heavy  layers.    Kggs,  15  for  $1;  100  for  $5. 

O.  U.  Turner,  Mansfield,  Mass.    t  1 


SEVERAL    EXPERIENCED  poultrymen, 
graduates  of  poultry  schools,  have  had  several 
years  experience  on  poultry  farms,  desire  positions 
on  such  farms.   For  further  particulars  address 
The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 

174  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TVO  YoC  NEED  FARM  HELP?  The  Jew- 
\J  ish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society 
has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment 
on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without  experience. 
They  are  able  bodied  and  willing  to  work.  If  you 
can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  wages  you  will  pay,  whether  the 
work  is  permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single 
or  a  married  man,  with  or  without  experience.  Ours 
is  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is  to 
assist  ami  encourage  Jewish  immigrants  to  become 
farmers.  We  charge  no  commission  to  employer  or 
employee.   Address,  Farm  Labor  Bureau, 

179  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES.  WHITE  AND  BIFF. 
Big,  healthy,  vigorous,  farm  raised  stock. 
Heavy  layers  brown  eggs.  True  Wyandotte  shape: 
right  color;  small  combs;  red  eyes:  yellow  legs: 
19  years'  careful  breeding  and  winning  at  big  shows, 
i  Score  92  to  96  ea. )  Eggs— 15.  $2:  45,  $5:  100  19.  (Score 
90  ea. and  up.)  W.Wys.  Eggs— 15,  $1.50:  100,$6:  c'k'ls. 
$2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  ea.     C.  E.  Davis.  Warner,  N.  H.  4-0 

UILVER  WYANDOTTES.  At  the  great  club 
IO  show,  Boston,  1912,  won  both  champion  cups. 
More  prizes  than  any  other  strain,  or  25  points  to  13 
for  next  competitor,  and  so  easy.   Stock  and  eggs. 

J.  C.  Jodrey.  Box  A,  Danvers,  Mass. 

C COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES;  great  laying 
J   strain,  mated  exclusively  for  early  maturity 
and  winter  eggs.    Eggs  $1.50  per  13;  $3.00  per  100. 

R.  G.  Harwood,  Littleton,  Mass.  4-1 

C COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching  t3 
/  per  setting.  Won  seven  ribbons  on  nine  entries. 

Otto  Enders,  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.  3-2 

WHITE  Wyandottes  that  stay  white.   Eggs  15, 
$1.75  :  30,  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Winners 
at  head  of  flock.  Wi  J.  Scholl,  Bremen.  Ohio.  3-2 

BLACK     WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. 
A  dandy  lot  for  sale.   Eggs  from  choice  ma- 
tings $5.00  per  15:  or  $8.00  per  30. 

Frank  C.  Sites,  North  Dover.  Ohio.  3-2 

WHITE  Wyands.:  choice  matings;  heavy  layers. 
15  eggs  $4.  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  Portland,  Conn.  3-2 

"V\7"HITE  Wyandottes:  prizewinners.  Eggs  $1.50 
>  V   per  15.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Pattee.  Sturbridge,  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Winnersat Boston, 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  Philadelphia. 
Large,  vigorous,  farm  raised  stock.  Bred  for  heavy 
laying  as  well  as  exhibition.  Choice  breeding  and 
exhibition  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Mating  list 
free  on  request.         Harry  W.  Britton, 

Church  Road,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  4-1 

T5RIZE  winners.  Silver  Wyandottes.  15  eggs, 
JL    $1.25.       H.  A.  Lamphere,  West  Mystic.  Ct  3-2 


T\rHITE  and  Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels, 
»»  pullets.  $1.00  up.  213  egg  strain:  won  more 
prizes  than  all  other  strains.  Breeder  Wyandottes 
twenty-four  years.  Eggs  one-half  price  for  thirty 
days.  Joseph  Gates,  Westboro,  Mass.  3-2 

nPHOROUGHBRED  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
-I-    hatching.   Strong  vigorous  stock.   $1.50  per 
!•»•   L.  W.  Annis.  Maiden,  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  winter 
laying,  free  range,  utility  stock,  $15  per  100. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 

J.  M.  Adams,  Bolton.  Mass.  4-1 


COLUMBIAN  W V AN D OTTES  —  Eggs  from 
winning  stock,  $1.50  and  $2  a  sitting.   Write  for 
matings.     Keystone  P.  Yards,  Factory vil le.  Pa.  4-1 

"YX7"HITE  WYANDOTTES.  Rockandotte  Farm 
»»     cocks  head  first  and  second  pen;  sons  head 
third  and  fourth.   Send  for  mating  list. 
William  Flanders,  31  Rolfe  St.,  Penacook,  N.  H.  4-1 


■     /     1    I  1    I     I  1  1   l/Ul^         M  jailUUllC^i       ._.'"'»' '      Oil  HHI.        -' ' 

-X  ribbons  present  season.  Good  winter  layers. 
Eggs  for  sale.  A.  G.  Thompson.  Franklin,  N.  H.  3-3 


PURE  WHITE  WYAN  DOTTES  from  prize 
winning  stock;  red  eyes,  good  comb,  orange 
legs.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.50:  100  for  $6.  Stock  equally 
low.  H.  A.  Todd,  Doylestown.  Peuna.  3-3 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Eggs.$3and 
$1.50  per  15.   Free  circular. 

Ralph  Barnard,  Westboro.  Mass.  4-1 

TX7"HITE  WYA N DOTTES — High  class 

f  »  ties  that  lay,  lay,  lay,  because  thev  can't  help 
it:  they  are  bred  that  way.  Eggs.  15  for  $1.50;  $30  for 
$2.50.  C.  A.  Biackman.  Stratford,  Conn.  4-1 

TV"HITE  Wyandottes.  naturally  white.  Flock  as 
»  '     good  as  culling  can  make  them:  13  eggs  $2. 
F.  C.  Pearson,  104  High  St.,  Somersworth.  N.  H.  4-1 

CHEL LEY'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  are 

O  useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  Eggs  from  heavy  lay- 
ing, prize  winning  stock,  $1.50  per  sitting.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.   Percy  R.  Shelley,  Guilford,  Ct.  4-1 

"VXTHITE  WYANDOTTES— bred  to  lav.  Pul- 
>  >     lets  averaged  Zi%  eggs.  In  open  front  house, 
during  December.   Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.25  per  15. 

H.  A.  Lamphere,  West  Mystic,  Conn.  4-2 

COLUMBIAN    WYANDOTTES  —  br, 
beauty,  utility  and  winning  capacity.   Send  for 
mating  list  illustrated  with  photographs  from  Ufe. 

Geo.  H.  Damon,  Reading.  Mass.  4-1 

pOtDEN  WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  hatching 
VI  from  Boston.  N.  V.,  and  Buffalo  winners,  $5  per 
15.   Mating  list.      O.  P.  Chase.  Audover,  Mass.  4-2 


XTITHITE  WYAN  DOTTES.    A  few  very  white 

V»      breeding  cockerels  left.    Andrews'  stock 
rect.   Eggs,  $2  per  15:  $5  for  45:  $10  for  100.  Try 
them.  C.  W.  Cole.  Dighton,  Mass.  4-1 


TJOSELAWN  POULTRY  YARDS— Again  all 
XV  winners.  Tuttle  strain  R.C.  Reds;  10  birds  ex- 
hibited Dec,  1911.  all  won;  3  first  prizes.  Kggs,$l  up. 
Circular.       Jacob  K.  Gish,  Elizabethtowu,  Pa.  4-2 

"DOSE  COMB  REDS— winuers  at  Greenfield 
XV  and  North  Adams.  Mass.  Eggs,  $1.  $2.  $3  per 
15.  J.  B.  James,  North  Bennington,  Vt.  4-1 


WYANDOTTES. 


\TY  PRIZE  FENS  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
^'t  headed  by  1st  cock,  1st  and  2d  cockerels  at 
Providence,  and  other  noted  winners.  Mating  list 
free.  E.  O.  Cornforth,  Slatersville,  R.  I.  4-1 

Q  t  rv.EGG  STRAIN  Rose  and  Single  Comb 
^TV/"Reds.  Line  bred  16  years;  winter  layers. 
Large  brown  eggs.  9  to  12  lb.  Reds:  rich  red  color. 
$1  book  free  with  every  $6  order.  "  How  to  Breed 
and  Judge  Them."  Written  by  Judge  Theo.  Hewes. 
I  make  my  prices  lower  than  any  other  breeder. 
Large  sales,  small  profits.  Eggs,  $4.50  and  $6  per 
100;  $3  per  50.   Also  $10  per  100;  $5  per  50. 

E.  S.  Piper,  North  Haven,  Maine.  4-2 

TIED  CHERRY  STR  A  IN—  Beautiful  Red  hens 
XV  and  pullets,  $1.25  each;  10  for  $10,  from  prize 
winners.  Very  best  eggs,  SI  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Rose 
or  Single.   Dr.  A.  H.  Sinsabaugh,  Wyalusing,  Pa.  4-1 


WE  HAVE  PURCHASED  of  Rev.  H.  F. 
Hallett,  of  Ashfield,  Mass.,  his  stock  and  trade 
in  Duston  White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  carefully  mated  pens  of  his  stock,  81.50  per  15; 
S6  per  100.  Guaranteed  fertility.  A  few  birds  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  us:  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  answer  correspondence.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Kast  Saugus,  Mass.  2-3 

ILYER  WYANDOTTES.  Cockerels  $3.  Trios 
S5  up.   Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3  per  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   F.  S.  Hubbard,  Merlden,  Conn.  2-3 


TRIUMPH  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes;  the 
great  winter  layers.    Eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  Shutesbury.  Mass.  4-1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets.  $2.  Year- 
ling hens,  $1.75  each.  Cockerels,  $3  to  $5. 
Reduction  on  dozen  lota.  Eggs.  $1  per  13;  $6  per 
100.  C.  Quackenbush.  Darien,  Conn.  3-3 


s 


WHITE  Wyandottes,  heavy  laying  strain.  164 
prizes  awarded  our  birds  during  the  past  14 
years.   Eggs  from  large,  white,  blocky,  farm  raised 
birds  $2  per  40;  $5  per  100.   75%  fertility  guaranteed. 
G.  H.  Bodflsh  &  Co.,  West  Barnstable.  Mass.  4-1 


1  Ql  1  AVERAGE  '  White  Wyandottes 
X*/XX    while)  187  eggs.    Carman  bred 


ndottes  worth 
S)  187  eggs.  Carman  bred  means 
winter  bread.  Eight  years  of  practical  breeding, 
raised  on  free  range:  large,  vigorous,  white  and 
typical  shape.    Eggs,  15  for  $2;  50  for  $5:  100  for  $8. 

W.  W.  Carman,  Margaretville,  N.  Y.  3-3 


"\1THITE  Wyandottes,  Satisfaction  strain;  bred 
>\  by  me  13  yrs.:  winning  6  yrs.  Large,  vigorous. 
Customers  praise  winter  laying;  eggs,  high  fertility. 
100,  $5;  sit.,  W.     Wm.  O.  Burr.  Fairfield.  Conn.  3-2 

TJl'l'F  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs,  $1 
X>    per  13.      T.  W.  Whitney,  Marksboro.  N.  J.  3-3 

"1TTHITE   Wyandotte  cockerels,  pullets,  baby 
T  V  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching:  also  custom  hatch- 
ing.  Circular.     Cliff  Poultry  Yards.  Yantic,  Ct.  4-1 

(lOLUMIJIAN  WYANDOTTES— winners  at 
Boston,  Providence,  Woonsocket,  Milford:  also 
grand  lavers.  Prize  mating,  $3;  utility,  $1.50  per  15 
eggs.  F.  A.  Wheeler,  Slatersville,  R.  I.  3-3 

c 


fxxrn^rriy  BEEF  SCRAP 

*  —  is  the  most  economical 

Tnnds  save  vou  monev  form.  by  whil^h  i'oa  03,1 

rooas  i>3ye  yuu  iuuuejr.  supply  protein  to  your 

-Chicken  Grains  raise  chicks.     hens  growing  stock. 

-Scratch  Grain  makes  hens  lay.ducksand  turkeys.  Keep 

a  hopper  full  of  "Economy"  Beef  Scrap  handy  for  your 
poultry,  and  you'll  be  absolutely  sure  of  maximum  re- 
sults. Write  today  for  free  samples,  prices  and  discounts 
on  quantity  lots.    Printed  matter  on  request. 
_  '  ti  Mill  St..  Gardenville,  N.Y. 

CCOROmj  Meat  rOOQ  10.     <Ulfice  moved  from  Buffalo) 


1  OLDEN  Wyandottes.  Kggs,  Brockton  and  Vt. 
*"  state  winners,  15.  $3.  Brush X-  Sons,  Milton,  Vt.4 


BUFF  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  Hatching 
and  Small  Chickens 

from  our  best  yards.  Send  for  circular.  Tel.  1326  M. 
F.  H.  WILLIS,  Brockton,  Mass. 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOMK. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM* POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Scratching^  from  the  Litter  of  Our 
Exchange  Table. 


A CONTEMPORARY    publishes  a 
prize  article  on  "How  to  Set  a 
Broody  Hen."  That's  one  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  business. 
What  would  really  deserve  a  prize  would 
be  a  reliable  article  on  "  How  to  (iet  a 
Broody  Hen." 

<* 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  in  England 
-•  ems  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
rising  popularity  of  the  Red  Sussex,  but  if 
the  English  prejudice  against  yellow  legs 
and  skin  lio'uls  in  this  case,  the  Red  Sus- 
Bex  will  certainly  divide  the  honors  of 
popularity  right  along,  and,  in  the  end, 
should  win  out.  The  Red  Sussex  of  the 
farms  I  imagine  differs  only  from  the  old 
farm  stocks  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the 
color  of  skin  and  in  being  bred  more  for 
meat.  The  R.  L  Reds  were  range  fowls 
for  eggs,  with  little  attention  given  to  meat 
qualities. 

TIu  Goldi  a  Egg  wants  the  word  fancier, 
(when  used  as  a  noun),  done  away  with, 
and  the  word  breeder  substituted  for  it.  It 
declares  that  "No  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness men  seriously  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  standard  bred  stock  would  consider 
the  application  of  the  term  fancier  in  their 
relationship  to  their  horses,  cattle  or 
sheep.  *  *  *  The  term  itself  carries  with 
i  t  a  sort  of  '  peaches  and  cream '  attitude 
with  lily  white  fingers  and  highly  critical 
eye  as  the  essentials  in  being  a  full  Hedged 
'  Fancier.'  *  *  *  The  'use  of  the  word 
fancier  has  prejudiced  the  cause  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  minds  of  many 
serious  practical  men,  and  obstructed  a 
^rreat  amount  of  legislation  carrying  ap- 
propriations in  many  legislative  halls  be- 
cause of  impressions  existing  that  the 
poultry  business  was  one  of  fancy  rather 
than  substance." 

"  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,"  and  those  who  knew 
what  it  was  would  know  what  it  was.  In 
this  case,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
breeder  is  the  generally  preferred  term 
among  poultrymen,  except  when  it  comes 
to  discussion  of  such  questions  as  fancy 
and  utility,  and  that  fancier  is  a  term  ap- 
plied by  laymen.  If  there  is  any  way  of 
getting  them  to  change  their  practice  it 
may  lie  possible  to  give  the  public  and 
legislators  some  new  ideas. 

,4 

The  same  paper  suggests  that,  as  it  has 
been  demonst  rated  that  yell®w  corn  affects 
the  color  of  yolks  of  eggs,  of  the  legs  of 
fowls,  and  of  the  plumage  of  white  birds, 
it  probably  follows  that  red  corn  will  give 
its  color,  and  it  may  be  a  valuable  food 
for  red  fowls.  Who  knows  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  kind  of  color  feeding?  By  the 
same  token  should  not  Mexican  sweet 
corn  be  fed  to  blue  and  black  fowls;  and 
eats  of  mixed  blue  and  white  kernels  to 
barred  fowls;  Golden  Bantam  corn  to  Bun" 
Pekin  Bantams;  bearded  barley  to  all 
crested  ami  bearded  fowls,  etc.,  etc.? 
Nay  —  who  knows  but  the  length  of  the 
straw  or  stalk  on  which  grain  is  grown 
may  affect  the  length  of  the  bones,  espe- 
cially of  the  legs  of  creatures  to  which  it 
is  fed? 

I  think  most  readers  of  this  paper  will 
Vic  interested  in  the  reprint  from  the  Peta- 
luma  Poultry  Journal,  of  the  article  on 
California  climate.  When  all  is  said 
about  climate,  the  principal  thing  for  the 
average  person  is  to  learn  to  take  care 
of  himself  wherever  he  happens  to  be. 
There  are  people  who,  from  constitutional 
causes,  find  certain  climates  much  better 
suited  to  them  than  others,  and  there  are 
diseases  more  easily  checked  in  some  cli- 
mates than  in  others ;  but  even  as  to  these 
special  cases,  climate  is  only  one  factor  to 
be  considered,  and  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people  it  is  better  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself  where  you  are  acclimated 
than  to  go  hunting  for  a  more  favorable 
climate. 

All  climates  have  their  good  features  — 
even  the  much  abused  New  England  cli- 
mate. I've  seen  something  of  nearly  all 
the  kinds  of  climate  the  U.  S.  can  pro- 
duce, and,  taking  one  thing  with  another, 


from  season  to  season,  year  in  and  year 
out,  I'd  as  soon  live  in  Southern  New 
England  as  anywhere.  If  variety  in  cli- 
mate is  desirable,  we  certainly  have  it  — 
and  so  do  most  places  in  this  country. 
The  climate  of  Western  Europe  is  said  to 
be  more  equable  than  ours,  but  whether 
that  makes  it  better,  depends  on  whether 
you  prefer  the  things  that  go  with  an 
equable  climate  to  those  which  go  with 
one  where  the  extremes  are  farther  apart. 
Even  though  our  season  between  frosts  is 
short  in  New  England,  our  summers  are 
warm  enough  to  mature  in  the  gardens 
and  fields,  crops  which  will  not  mature  in 
England.  Our  winters  are  cold  —  some- 
times —  but  with  cold  winters  go  winter 
sports  and  more  favorable  conditions  for 
many  kinds  of  work.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  adapting  oneself  to  environment  and 
one's  work  to  conditions. 

<* 

In  the  poultry  department  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  has  been 
telling  of  some  wonderful  laying  by  a 
duck,  (I  suppose  an  Indian  Runner, 
though  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  article 
before  me),  which  has  laid  more  than  100 
eggs  without  missing  a  day  and  is  still 
laying.  The  surprising  thing,  however, 
is  this  admission.  —  "Of  course  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  mistake ;  but  as  her  eggs 
are  of  a  slightly  bluish-green  tint,  and 
also  larger  than  any  of  those  laid  by  her 
daughters,  a  mistake  is  not  likely."  That 
indicates  that  the  record  is  made,  not  on 
knowledge,  but  on  someone's  judgment 
by  the  appearance  of  the  egg,  which  is 
laid  with  other  eggs.  A  record  of  that 
kind  is  no  record  at  all  unless  an  egg  has 
something  about  it  plainly,  conspicuously 
different  from  the  other  eggs.  Slight  dif- 
ferences in  color  and  size  are  of  no  value 
in  identifying  eggs  as  from  this  kind  or 
that,  because  it  is  very  common  for  the 
eggs  of  a  hen  to  vary  more  from  day  to 
day  than  the  eggs  of  two  hens  do  day  by 
day.  I  used  to  think  I  could  tell  certain 
hens'  eggs  by  appearance,  but  when  I 
undertook  to  prove  it  —  simply  for  my 
own  satisfaction  —  I  at  once  found  that  I 
couldn' t. 

Another  item  in  this  same  paper  that 
interests  me  is  a  plea  for  "the  weaklings." 
Mr.  Root  urges  poultry  growers  to  "give 
them  a  fair  chance."  That  is  a  nice  sen- 
timent, but  not  good  policy  from  any 
point  of  view.  It  does  not  pay,  and  it 
tends  to  deteriorate  the  race.  Young 
poultry  that  are  evidently  weaklings  when 
hatched  should  be  killed  when  the  hatch 
is  removed  from  the  nest  or  the  incubator ; 
and  at  every  stage  of  growth  the  weak- 
lings should  be  removed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Those  that  are  manifestly  runts 
it  is  better  to  kill  as  soon  as  their  stunted 
character  is  noticed.  Those  that  are  not 
so  bad,  but  still  below  average  in  devel- 
opment, should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
they  are  marketable.  It  never  pays  to 
hold  these  until  mature  in  expectation 
that  they  will  sell  better  at  that  time.  In 
many  cases,  they  do  not  bring  as  much  as 
if  sold  as  soon  as  salable,  and  when  they 
do  bring  more  they  have  cost  so  much 
more  that  there  was  no  profit  in  holding 
them. 

Poultry,  (Eng.),  recently  contained  a 
half-tone  of  a  White  Rock  cockerel  de- 
scribed as  "  a  well  made,  typical  fowl," 
in  which  the  depth  of  the  body  is  less 
than  the  distance  from  the  lowest  point 
of  the  keel  to  the  ground  as  the  bird 
stands  erect.  In  the  American  Standard 
model  the  depth  of  the  body  is  about 
twice  the  distance  from  the  keel  to  the 
ground,  and  measurements  of  a  number 
of  illustrations  of  good  birds  will  show 
that  that  is  about  the  average  proportion 
in  this  country.  This  particular  English 
cockerel  is  rather  too  high  in  station  for 
a  Langshan  in  America,  has  no  breast, 
has  a  roach  back,  and  not  a  suggestion  of 
symmetry  in  his  make  up. 

J.  F.  Entwistle,  in  the  bantam  depart- 
ment of  Poultry,  thus  describes  a  disease 
known  as  "feather  curl,"  peculiar  to 
hard  feathered  breeds,  and  especially 
troublesome  among  game  bantams:  — 
"Usually  its  first  signs  appear  on  the 


Double  Quick 

Grain  Sprouter 

PAYS  a  PROFIT  TWELVE  MONTHS  in'tlie  YEAR. 

Makes  Two  to  Four  Bushels  of  B'eert  from  every  bushel  of 
dry  grain,  — not  only  the  cheapest  feed  but  one  of  the  very  best. 

Grows  feed  night  :m<l  day,  winter  and  summer. 

Sprouted  oats  nieansa  hijrli  per  cent  of  fertility.  The  best 
authorities  concede  It. 

Also  germinated  wheat  and  rye  means  a  quick,  vigorous 
chick  srrowth.  As  a  forcing  feed  for  youne  chicks  nothing  is 
superior  to  germinated  or  semi-digested  grains.  The  Double  Quick 
germinates  any  kind  of  grain  quickly. 

The  Double  Quick  Is  double  wallerl  with  insulated  wooden 
walls  outside  and  moisture-tieht  metal  chamber  inside.  Heat 
retaining,  automatic  moisture  producing,  easily  operated  and  scien- 
tifically constructed  to  sprout  and  grow  clean  grains  into  sweet,  crisp 
sprouts  with  nothing  but  clean  water  and  the  lamp  heat. 

Made  in  six  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  1,000.   Pull  information  free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY, 

73  Front  Street,  Colfax,  Iowa. 


White  Diarrhoea  Remedy 

Save  the  little  fellows  this 
season  with  Pratts  White 
Diarrhoea  Remedy 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept 


hiladelptiia,  Chicago,  Toronto. 


"Wigwarm"  Brooders 


Are  the  least  trouble  to  operate, 
use  very  little  oil  and  maintain 
a  uniform  temperature  and 
have  many  essentials  not 
found  in  any  other  brooder. 

Endorsed  by  such  people  as— 
DR.  A.  A.  BRIGHAM,  of  the  State  Agricultural 

College  of  South  Dakota. 
DR»  N.  W.  SANBORN,  Associate  Editor  American 

Poultry  Advocate. 
MR.  A.  F.  HUNTER,  for  many  years  editor  of 
several  of  the  leading  poultry  papers  in  this 
country* 

MR.  H.  K.  JOB,  State  Ornithologist  of  Conn,  and 
a  Professor  of  the  Conn.  Agricultural  College, 
who  has  had  unusual  success  in  raising  quail 
in  WIGWARM  Brooders— something  that  has 
never  been  accomplished  with  any  other 
brooder. 

And  In  all  the  progressive  State  Experiment 
Stations  the  WIGWARM  Brooder  is  used  and 
endorsed,  as  well  as  by  thousands  of  poultry- 
men  all  over  the  country. 
YOU  WILL  HAVE  STRONG  and  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
IF  YOU  USE  A  WIGWARM  MROODEK. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "  A  "  of  Brooders,  Coops,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Breck's  Improved 
Brooder  Stove 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  latest  and  most 
improved  stove:  absolutely  safe:  free  from  smoke 
and  smell. 

Made  of  the  Best  Galvanized  Steel. 

PRICE  $1.25 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

51  North  Market  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


Eggs  Turn  Out  Well 

— more  fertile — when  your  hens 
have  been  fed  with 

Sheridan's 

-^CONDITION 

Powder 

It  makes  strong,  healthy  chicks.  BrlrTs  pullets  to  early  maturity,  helps  hens 
through  moulting  and  makes  both  >y  in  winter  when  eggs  are  high.  To 
insure  success  in  poultry  raising,  giv(  Sheridan's  Powder  to  your  flock  daily, 
in  a  soft  mash,  from  hatching  to  m*rk  t  age.    Begin  now— results  v?ill  please. 

S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefitjyou— please  them— and  help  us. 
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breast  and  upper  wing  secondaries,  by  a 
little  curl  or  frayed  fringe  on  the  edge  of 
the  feather  and  gradually  extending  until 
the  quills  only  of  the  affected  feathers  are 
left.  *  *  *  This  disease,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  fungus,  is  very  hereditary. 
Even  if  a  cure  is  effected  in  the  bird  the 
first  season,  it  is  known  to  recur  in  the 
following  season  and  each  subsequent 
year.  It  is  much  the  wisest  not  to  use 
birds  so  affected  in  the  breeding  pen ;  that 
ia,  if  you  wish  to  clear  your  stock  from  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
parasite;  our  experience  is  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  we  have  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject." 

This  is  a  somewhat  confused  statement, 
because  such  terms  as  fungus  and  hered- 
itary are  used  without  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  their  meaning.  On  the  statement 
given,  however,  it  looks  like  a  case  where 
breeding  for  short  feather  finally  pro- 
duced defective  feathers.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  "cured" 
the  disease.  If  it  is  constitutional,  the 
only  treatment  that  would  be  effective 
would  l>e  diet  or  conditions,  or  both  com- 
bined to  promote  feather  growth  or  to 
stop  deterioration  when  feathers  began  to 
deteriorate. 

tit 

In  the  National  Poultry  Magazine,  for 
March,  C.  F.  Townsend  says:  — "The 
National  Poultry  Association  does  not 
actively  seek  new  members.  It  has  no 
money  to  spend  for  such  purposes.  It 
holds  no  annual  meetings  because  its 
affairs  are  managed  through  correspond- 
ence by  an  Advisory  Board  which  con- 
trols everything.  It  seeks  only  practical 
results  and  it  has  no  salaried  officers. 
While  it  numbers  many  prominent 
fanciers  among  its  members,  yet  the 
'  fancy '  is  never  considered  when  striv- 
ing for  results.  Membership  is  of  value 
to  the  '  egg  and  meat '  breeder,  and  any 
who  wish  to  join  may  do  so  by  sending 
for  application  blank  to  the  secretary, 
0.  E.  Easterday,  Portland,  Ind."  Then 
he  advises  readers  to  join  the  A.  P.  A. 
and  the  specialty  clubs. 

D.  Lincoln  Orr,  in  his  report  of  the 
Boston  Show  in  the  Columbian  Wyandotte 
Journal  says :  ' '  Owing  to  the  pace  I  was 
going  the  evening  before  I  left  (with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Eobinson,  Hon.  C.  M.  Bryant,  J. 
H.  Drevenstedt,  W.  B.  Atherton,  and  a 
lot  of  fellows  of  large  caliber),  owing  to 
the  gait  and  in  the  mix-up,  I  lost  my 
notes  of  the  men  and  birds.  *  * 
think  Drev.  stole  the  report  for 
A.  P.  W." 

"Link"  should  tell 
didn't  dare  trust  himself 
tions  of  Boston  until  Atherton,  Bryant 
and  I  organized  as  a  committee  on  public 
safety  to  keep  him  straight  while  here. 
We  secured  Drev's  services  as  adviser  be- 
cause he  knew  the  "judge's"  ways 
better. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Woods  still  keeps  relieving 
his  mind  about  the  laying  competition  at 
Storrs.  From  the  March  American  Poul- 
try Journal  I  quote :  —  "  Although  we  are 
supposed  to  be  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  North -American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition,  now  being  conducted 
at  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  we  are  unable  to  get  any 
satisfactory  information  concerning  the 
contest.  Requests  for  the  promised  reg- 
ular bulletins  remain  unanswered,  and 
we  have  not  had  a  bulletin  yet.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the 
competition  plant,  and  we  have  to  rely  on 
newspaper  stories  for  news  of  the  contest. 
Visiting  the  plant  is  very  little  satisfac- 
tion, and  does  not  throw  much  light  on 
inside  facts  concerning  the  contest.  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  board  may  or  may 
not  be  carried  out  for  all  we  are  able  to 
learn  on  the  subject.  There  seems  to  be 
a  sublime  indifference  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  laxness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  direct  charge,  and  some  dispute  as 
to  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  reports  and 
send  out  bulletins.  Altogether  this  con- 
duct, and  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
same,  are  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  It 
seems  surprising  that  the  management  of 
a  big  city  daily  newspaper  would  stand 
for  such  methods,  or  lack  of  method,  but 
we  suppose  that  one  should  not  be  really 
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the  truth.  He 
to  the  tempta- 


surprised  at  anything  connected  with  the 
present  day  journalism.  That  we  have 
not  resigned  from  the  board  yet  is  largely 
due  to  a  perhaps  rather  natural  curiosity 
concerning  the  management  of  the  con- 
test and  its  attitude  toward  the  '  advisory 
board.'  " 

If  this  thing  keeps  on  the  greatest  ever 
laying  competition  will  be  queered." 
The  way  it  looks  to  me  now  is  that  it  is 
up  to  the  management  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  advisory  board  to  sign  a  report  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  sort  of 
criticism,  or  else  admit  that  the  contest  is 
a  fizzle.  The  whole  proposition  seems  to 
be  demoralized.  I  notice  some  reports  in 
poultry  papers  signed  by  A.  M.  Pollard, 
as  ' '  superintendent  and  official  record 
keeper. ' '  In  one  ( or  more )  of  these  Mr. 
Pollard  describes  himself  as  "  a  poultry 
breeder  of  15  years  experience,  at  present 
breeding  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  at  his 
Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Mansfield  Cen- 
ter, Conn."  His  "  first  assistant  "  is  "J. 
H.  Austin,  one  of  the  best  known  breed- 
ers of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  East,  his 
plant  being  at  Danbury,  Conn."  The 
second  assistant  is  "  Foster  Ketcham  a 
Storrs  Experiment  Station  expert. ' '  The 
total  number  of  hens  in  this  competition 
is  600.  That's  an  average  of  200  to  an 
expert.  Dry  mash  is  fed  in  hoppers,  grain 
in  patent  feeders.  In  the  competing  pens 
each  lot  of  5  hens  has  a  house  compart- 
ment 6  x  12.  The  droppings  boards  are 
said  to  be  cleaned  daily.  Eggs  are  col- 
lected five  times  a  day ;  litter  on  the  floors 
is  changed  once  in  two  weeks. 

Will  someone  please  tell  us  where  the 
question  of  expertness  comes  in  as  a  fac- 
tor in  this  competition?  The  plan  of 
feeding  is  one  which  presupposes  that  the 
knowledge  is  in  the  combination  of  the 
ration,  and  the  construction  of  the  hop- 
per and  the  feeder.  There  is  absolutely 
no  place  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment 
of  the  poulty  keeper  in  charge.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  supplies  of  food 
constant,  clean  regularly,  collect  the  eggs 
regularly,  and  keep  faithful  records  of 
the  same.  Where  so  few  hens  are  in  the 
pens  it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  droppings 
boards  daily,  nor  to  renew  litter  so  often. 
All  the  necessary  work,  including  record- 
keeping, could  easily  be  done  by  one 
man.  The  man  to  do  it  is  the  Station 
"expert."  If  he  can't  do  it  he  is  not 
very  expert. 

<* 

We  ought  also  to  know  how  much  time 
the  superintendent  and  official  record 
keeper  and  his  first  assistant  give  to  their 
jobs  and  how  much  to  their  own  business. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  two  well 
known  breeders  interrupt  their  own  poul- 
try operations  for  a  year  to  devote  all 
their  time  (with  an  assistant  to  boot)  to 
doing  one  man's  work  in  a  proposition  of 
this  kind.  If  they  are  there  irregularly 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  certify  any- 
thing as  to  results. 

Coryza  avium  contagiosa  is  given  by  one 
writer  as  the  proper  name  of  roup.  This 
must  be  an  error.  Roup  is  entirely  too 
plebeian  a  malady  to  have  a  name  like 
that. 


If  Anyone  Tells  You 

that  they  are  building,  selling  or  using  an 
incubator  that  is  better  than  a  "Buckeye," 
send  for  our  book  called 

Incubator  Facts." 

Compare  the  "Buckeye"  with  any  other  incu- 
bator at  any  price  and  judge  for  yourself. 
After  you  have  read  our  book,  go  to  your 
nearest  deaier  and  see  the  machines — convince 
yourself  that  Buckeye  Incubators  are  all  we 
claim  for  them — and  more. 


BUCKEYE 

Incubators 


are  made  in  four  sizes  —  50  eggs,  60  eggs, 
110  eggs,  and  220  eggs  — and  they  are  sold 


As  Low 
as  $8.00 

by  over  a  thousand  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Every  incubator  is  guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatch- 
able  egg  and  remain  in  perfect  working  order  for  five 

years.  Send  for  our  book 
to-day  and  we'll  send  you 
the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  so  you  can  examine  a 
Buckeye. 

THE  BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

517  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

"Anybody  can  hatch  chickens 
with  a  Buckeye. " 


I  think  I  have  quoted  this  before  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  claim  to  be  doing  re- 
markable work  with  poultry  by  methods 
which  common  experience  condemns; 
but  it  will  bear  repetition.  It  is  an  in- 
scription frequently  found  on  tombstones 
in  old  cemeteries : 

"  Remember  friend  as  you  pass  by. 
As  you  are  oow  so  once  was  I: 

As  I  am  now,  so  you  shall  be: 
Prepare  for  death,  and  pray  for  me." 

The  last  half  of  the  last  line  does  not 
apply;  the  rest  does,  both  figuratively  and 
literally.  Common  experience,  inter- 
preted as  it  comes  to  be  in  the  long  run  by 
the  common  sense  of  most,  is  the  trust- 
worthy and  reliable  teacher.  The  person 
who  claims  to  be  phenomenally  successful 
while  decrying  the  intelligence  of  the  nor- 
mally successful  people  in  lines  in  which 
the  claimants  are — comparatively  speak- 
ing—  novices,  has  never  in  my  experience 
made  good  and  established  himself  and 
his  ideas  on  a  permanent  footing. 


"The  record"  for  quick  promotion  in 
the  fancy  appears  to  belong  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
Fleming,  of  England.  In  an  article  on 
"The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,"  in  Poul- 
try, he  tells  an  interesting  story  of  his  first 
introduction  to  the  Rocks.  Years  ago  he 
lived  near  the  Crystal  Palace.  One  day 
he  drifted  in  there  during  a  poultry  show 
and  looked  around  for  the  only  breeds 
whose  names  had  made  an  impression  on 
his  memory  —  "Barred  Plymouth  Rocks" 
and  "  Barred  Rocks,"  and  was  amazed  to 
find  that  they  were  one  and  the  same 
breed.  Three  years  from  that  date  he 
judged  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 


Add  Queer  Occupations. 

Wanted  — 15  Girls  or  women  to  pin 
chickens  under  a  woman  superintendent 
in  private  room.  Good  wages. —  Demson 
( loira)  Review. 


Fowls  Cured  Cheaper  Than  Buried 

Oculum  is  the  most  successful  preventive  and  curative  known  for  Cholera,  White 
Diarrhea,  Gapes,  Roup  and  Sore  Head.     Experience  proves  Oculum  never  fails. 

Here's  a  sure-shot  curative  and  positive  remedy 


I  cured  n  case  of  infectious  Canker 
in  a  S200  cockerel,  followed  by  the 
worst  case  of  Chicken  Pox  I  ever  saw, 
with  Oculum.  I  inoculated  all  of  my 
chickens  last  year  Hnd  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  White  Diarrhea,  and 
have  never  had  them  to  grow  so 
rapidly. -OSCAR  E.  MILES.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Oculum  cured  a  bunch  of  chickens 
*.hat  were  bad  with  White  Diarrhea. 
Others  of  the  same  bunch  that  were 
not  treated  with  Oculum  took  it  and 
died.— LeROY  RICE.  Massillon.  O. 

Oculum  is  a  positivecure  for  Chick- 
en Poi,  Canker  and  Scaly  Legs.— F. 
A.  TECKTONIUS.  Racine,  Wis. 

pcnlum  will  cure  Cholera,  Roup. 
White  Diarrhea  and  Gapes  in  their 
worst  stages. —  CLAYTON  I.  BAL- 
LARD, White  Pine,  Tenn.  (10) 


S  a 

for  diseases  that  are  annually  killing  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  valuable  poultry.  Oculum  is  used 
and  endorsed  by  the  largest,  most  successful  poultry 
raisers  in  the  country — people  who  would  refuse  to 
bother  with  or  endorse  anything  but  genuine  merit. 

Oculum  cures  the  most  naerov  aleci  cases  of  the 
diseases  named  above.  Two  or  three  drops  injected 
in  rectum  of  fowl  passes  quickly  into  the  blood,  in- 
oculates the  fowl  and  makes  it  absolutely  proof 
against  the  tolls  of  these  profit-draining  pestilences. 

Also,  Oculum  renews  vitality,  builds  weight,  beau- 
tifies plumage,  keeps  out  lice  and  increases  egg  yield. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  this 
wonderful  curative  remedy  and  tonic. 

T^nplpl  Testimonial  and  Circular  &l\in&  Government 
T  HIjIj  Diagnosis  of 


All  poultry  raisers  should 
have  this  Diagnosis.  Send  for 
it.    Ask  your  dealer  for  Ocu- 
lum.   If  he  can't  supply  it, 
send  a  dime  for  sample, 
50c  for  bottle  or  $1  for  large 
bottle.  Money  refunded  if 
Oculum  fails  tomakegood. 

Use  Coupon  Today! 


White  Diarrhea- 


HanCOck  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.      H  ,  Salem,  Va. 


\  Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  H    Salem,  Va. 

J  Please  send  Oculum  and  directions  for  use.  ac- 
!  cording  to  yonr  money-back-if-not-satisfactory 
\  terms,  as  per  size  checked  below. 

I  .\aine   

t 

J  Address  

t  I  |  Sample 
.»       (  |  10c  size. 


□ 


50c 
size. 


□ 


S1.00 
size. 
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Automatic  Ventilation  of  Poultry 

Houses. 


IN  MARCH  Farm-Poultry,  Editor 
Kohinson,  with  his  caustic  pen,  takes 
a  rap  at  "  fool  proof"  poultry  houses 
and  the  kind  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
K.  I..  Morse  and  myself.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  I  received  second  prize  in  Poul- 
try Success  contest  in  which  there  were 
over  K*1  plans  entered  for  plans  of  a  cheap, 
practical  poultry  house.  (Last  year  in 
August  alter  I  had  published  plans  in  5 
papers  Mr.  Morse  begged  permission  to 
share  the  honor  of  developing  the  idea). 
I  advocated  having  a  row  of  glass  win- 
dows two  feet  in  width  clear  across  south 
aide  of  house  about  middle  way  up,  or, 
rat  her,  little  below  middle.  Then  canvas 
on  frames  below  and  above  and  the  can- 
vas protected  from  rain  and  freezing  by 
wide  cave  at  top  and  a  slanting  board  be- 
low windows.  The  interior  of  the  house 
was  arranged  with  droppings  board  at 
north  side  similar  to  most  houses  today, 
but  well  up  under  the  roof,  as  the  roof 
was  only  four  feet  from  ground  in  rear 
and  seven  in  front.  A  curtain  drops 
down  to  meet  the  droppings  board  in 
front,  and  thus  the  fowls  are  in  a  small 
space  during  the  night,  but  with  free  ven- 
tilation through  the  canvas.  Editor  Rob- 
inson is  misinformed  when  he  thinks  this 
style  of  house  bas  a  system  of  shafts  or 
other  ventilators. 

The  canvas  front  was  a  failure  ( and  I 
tried  it  out  thoroughly),  because  it  did 
not  admit  sunlight,  and  fowls  crave  and 
must  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
open  front  house  is  just  a  little  too  open 
and  severe  on  the  fowis,  although  I  have 
one  now,  an  entirely  open  shed  front  — 
not  the  Tolman  —  house,  and  I  have  a 
double  thickness  curtain  to  drop  down  to 
droppings  board  at  night.  But  it  is  a 
little  too  hard  for  Brown  Leghorns,  or 
any  other  kind  of  the  lighter  breed  for 
that  matter,  to  keep  up  their  vitality 
under  such  a  strain,  and  lay  eggs  too. 
They  are  very  healthy  and  vigorous  in 
this  style  house,  but  not  very  many 
winter  eggs  do  I  get  for  the  reason  given 
above.  With  a  house  with  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation and  sunlight,  (they  get  both  in 
the  open  front  house),  but  a  little  more 
protected  from  the  cold  as  in  the  combi- 
nation canvas-glass  front  house,  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  winter  eggs. 

I  agree  with  the  editor,  and  say  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  house  that  everyone  can 
can  use  to  success.  One  will  use  one  style 
and  another  a  different  one,  and  each  de- 
clare his  the  best.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  making  a  success  of  our  houses, 
no  matter  what  kind,  is  from  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  houses  enough  for  the  num- 
ber of  fowls,  and  the  right  kind  of  floors 
which  are  high  enough  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  moisture  soaking  up  from  the 
ground.  If  you  have  too  many  fowls  in  a 
house  you  are  sure  to  have  a.  damp,  frosty 
house,  and  if  you  have  the  right  number, 
but  a  damp  floor,  you  have  a  frosty,  cold 
house  no  matter  how  warmly  built,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  in  all  these  houses  you 
have  ventilation,  either  natural  or  forced 
by  some  system.  Ventilation  won't  rem- 
edy a  damp  floor,  ncr  will  it  cure  the  de- 
fect of  having  too  many  in  the  house. 

H.  V.  TORMOHLEN. 

Portland,  Ind. 


The  introductory  sentence  in  the  above 
communication  suggests  that  the  writer 
of  it  doesn't  understand  the  use  of  the 
term  "fool-proof  poultry  house,"  as  ap- 
plied by  those  who  use  it.  Perhaps  that 
is  because  it  bas  been  more  used  in  con- 
versation than  in  print.  I  don't  know 
who  coined  the  phrase.  The  first  per- 
son I  heard  use  it  was  Prof.  W.  R. 
(iraham,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  phrase  is  never  intended  to 
apply  literally.  The  idea  of  a  "  fool- 
proof" house  is  a  house  so  designed  that 
it  will  require  the  minimum  of  attention 
for  ventilation  —  none  at  all  under  ordin- 
ary conditions,  and  so  avoid  the  troubles 
that  follow  serious  faults  or  neglect  in  the 
adjustment  of  ventilation  in  a  building  of 
a  type  which  requires,  practically,  con- 
stant attention  to  ventilation.  So  far 
from  rapping  "  fool-proof  "  poultry 
bouses,  that  is  the  kind  I  advocate  for 
most  poultry  keepers  and  use  myself.  In 
fact,  I  don't  want  any  other  kind. 


The  type  of  house  Mr.  Tormohlen  ad- 
vocates is  not  in  the  "fool-proof"  class 
—  at  all  —  quite  the  contrary.  It  requires 
just  as  careful  attention  as  a  tight  house. 
Indeed,  as  between  a  tight  house  without 
roosting  closed,  and  the  house  described 
by  Mr.  Tormohlen  with  its  canvas  cur- 
tains, in  front  and  again  (sometimes) 
double  thick  before  the  roosts,  I  prefer 
the  tight  bouse. 

As  I  said  last  month,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing fronts  of  part  canvas  and  part  glass 
did  not  originate  with  either  of  the  men 
who  are  dividing  the  honors  of  recent  ad- 
vocacy of  that  plan.  I  don't  know  how 
far  back  it  goes,  but  I  know  that  when 
cloth  fronts,  screens,  etc.,  were  being 
vigorously  advocated  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago,  many  poultrymen  sub- 
stituted cloth  for  glass  in  a  part  of  the 
windows  in  each  pen,  and  combinations 
of  the  two  were  found  in  variety,  and 
have  been  ever  since.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  cloth,  after  being  used  for  a 
while,  rotted  out  and  was  not  replaced, 
houses  were  used  with  open  spaces  at  all 
times,  with  just  as  good  results  as  when 
the  openings  were  protected,  and  so,  by 
degrees,  many  came  to  use  open  front 
houses,  or  to  use  their  old  houses  without 
either  glass  or  cloth  in  window  openings. 
This  would  not  work  well  in  all  cases, 
because  the  entrance  of  snow  and  rain 
through  such  openings  depends,  in  part, 
on  the  structure  of  the  roof,  the  position 
of  the  opening,  and  upon  the  deflection  of 
air  currents  by  surrounding  objects.  But 
wherever  the  amount  of  snow  or  rain  that 
would  enter  an  opening  was  insignificant, 
the  poultryman  was  very  likely  not  to  re- 
new cloth  when  once  it  was  worn  out. 

The  house,  as  described  by  Mr.  Tor- 
mohlen, has  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
"system"  of  "ventilators,"  i.  e.,  the 
cloth  covered  spaces  above  and  below  the 
glass  in  the  front,  and  the  cloth  curtains 
in  front  of  the  roosts.  The  idea  that  there 
is  ' '  free  ventilation ' '  of  air  through  cloth 
material  of  any  kind  is  absurd.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  get  an  idea  of  how  freely 
air  moves  through  such  material  should 
make  this  experiment:  Take  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  see  how  much  water  will  run 
through  it  while  dry.  Take  a  similar 
piece  coated  on  both  sides  with  fine  dust, 
as  the  cloth  in  a  poultry  house  usually  is. 
Now  open  a  window  through  which  a 
breeze  is  blowing  and  note,  just  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  force  of  the  current.  Next, 
put  an  ordinary  window  screen  in  the 
window  and  note  how  much  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  through  the  window  is  re- 
duced. Next,  substitute  a  cloth  covered 
screen  and  note  the  difference.  You  may 
imagine  that  because  perhaps  you  feel  a 
movement  of  air  near  the  window  it  is 
coming  right  through.  Take  the  cloth 
out  and  close  the  sash.  Unless  the  tem- 
perature inside  and  out  are  nearly  the 
same  you  will  probably  discover  that  the 
apparent  movement  of  air  continues  about 
the  same  just  inside  the  glass  windo  was 
inside  the  cloth  screen, — provided  the 
frame  on  which  the  cloth  is  stretched  fits 


as  tightly  as  the  sash.  In  many  cases, 
where  screens  of  various  kinds  are  used, 
the  difference  in  circulation,  when  com- 
parison is  made  with  glass  windows,  is 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  air  admit- 
ted, is  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  around 
the  loose-fitting  frame. 

There  is  no  need  at  all  to  use  cloth  or 
canvas  about  a  poultry  house.  If  people 
think  they  want  it,  I  don't  quarrel  with 
them  about  it,  but  if  others  want  the  plain 
truth,  based  on  experience  and  a  com- 
parative study  of  all  sorts  of  poultry 
houses  under  nearly  all  conditions,  I  can 
only  tell  them  that  if  you  are  going  to  try 
to  adjust  ventilation  to  keep  a  relatively 
higher  temperature  in  the  poultry  house, 
it  is  safer,  in  my  judgment,  to  use  ordin- 
ary windows  and  adjust  them  just  as  we 
do  in  our  dwelling  houses.  When  a 
window  is  open  we  know  that  some  air  is 
moving  through.  I  wouldn't  give  the 
snap  of  my  finger  for  any  man's  judg- 
ment as  to  the  efficiency  of  ventilation 
through  cloth  or  canvas. 

The  objection  Mr.  Tormohlen  makes  to 


canvas  (or  boards,  or  any  non-transpar- 
ent substance,  it  applies  to  all),  that  the 
fowls  do  not  get  the  sunlight  through 
them  is  not  well  taken.  When  the  sun  is 
shining  into  a  poultry  house,  there  is  no 
need  of  cloth,  canvas,  glass,  or  anything 
else  to  protect  the  birds  or  the  house.  If 
the  sun  is  not  shining  the  fowls  can't  get  it 
through  glass  or  anything  else.  The  only 
necessary  function  of  glass  in  a  poultry 
house  is  to  give  light  when  the  house 
must  be  closed  in  stormy  weather.  Cloth 
may  be  substituted  for  glass  for  this  pur- 
pose and  anyone  can  easily  see  how  much 
light  any  area  of  cloth  used  will  admit. 
One  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Tormohlen 's 
statement  about  canvas  fronts  not  admit- 
ting the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  that  if  you 
had  canvas  over  openings  they  had  to  be 
kept  closed. 

A  roosting  closet,  with  a  curtain  com- 
pletely closing  the  space  in  front,  is  an 
abomination.  You  might  just  as  well 
put  your  birds  in  a  very  small  house.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  with  his  type 
of  house  Mr.  T.  seems  painfully  alive  to 


TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVERS  FOR  EGG  MEN 


STRONG  HANDLE 

LATENT  LOCKING  DEVICE 

DOVE-TAILED 
CORNERS 

WIRE  SLIDE 

SOLID  WOOD 
SIDE 

VVOOD  CARRIER 
TOP 

CUSHION 


One  Handling  from  Nest  to  Customer  with  the 

FARMERS  MODERN  EGG  CRATE— New  Model 

Everything  You  want  in  Safety— Convenience — Strength 

Take  one  to  the  nests.  Sort  your  eggs  for  size  and  color  into  separate  receptacles  and  have 
them  ready  to  express  with  one  handling.  Saves  TIME— your  most  valuable  asset.  No  chance 
(or  breakage  or  miscount.    Saving  pays  for  it  quickly. 

SAFE  -  EG  -  PAK  (For  Hatchings) 


(2  EGG  C0MPAPTMENT3 
TO  CJfiBltR 


Our  modern  wooden  package  with  improved 
compartments  for  shipping  settings,  holds  the 
eggs  so  firmly  that  they  cannot  vibrate  or 
crack.  No  extra  material  needed  for  packing. 
Saves  time,  just  press  eggs  into  compartments, 
seal  and  ship.    Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 

Write  today  for  particulars,  stating 
which  time  saver  you  want. 

STAR  EGG  CARRIER  & 
TRAY  MFG.  CO. 

106  Dallas  St.         Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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the  dangers  of  overcrowding.  That  is  a 
very  real  danger  under  such  conditions. 
If  a  curtain  in  front  of  the  roosts  is  re- 
quired for  small  fowls  with  comparatively 
large  comhs,  it  should  not  come  to  the 
droppings  boards,  nor  should  it  fit  closely 
anywhere.  Several  years  ago  we  kept  a 
small  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  in  the 
coldest  house  we  have,  enclosing  the 
roost,  (except  in  front),  because  the 
number  was  only  about  one-sixth  the 
capacity  of  the  house.  For  the  coldest 
nights  we  used  in  front  of  this  a  curtain 
of  a  single  thickness  of  the  coarsest  bur- 
lap, not  covering  the  whole  opening,  but 
leaving  a  space  about  eight  inches  wide 
along  the  bottom  of  the  closet  which  was 
between  six  and  seven  feet  long,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high 
in  front.  This  curtain  was  only  used  in 
the  coldest  weather,  and  this  was  all  the 
protection  the  hens  needed.  The  male, 
at  such  times,  was  put  in  a  small  coop  in 
a  warmer  place  to  save  his  comb. 

At  Macdonald  Agricultural  College, 
near  Montreal,  Leghorns  are  kept  in 
small  colony  houses  with  a  drop  curtain 
in  front  of  the  roosts,  but  an  open  space 
beneath  it,  and  ventilation  through  a 
light  layer  of  straw,  in  the  space  above 
the  roosts,  this  space  having  an  open 
door  in  it,  and  there  being  an  open  space 
at  the  window  in  the  house.  Roosting  in 
' '  roost  closets ' '  in  which  the  foul  air  is 
retained  by  curtains  is  much  more  trying 
on  the  vitality  of  hens  than  is  exposure  to 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  with  purer  air. 

Mr.  Tormohlen  asserts  that  "ventila- 
tion will  not  remedy  a  damp  floor,  nor 
cure  the  defect  of  having  too  many  in  a 
house."  To  a  very  marked  degree  it  will 
do  both.  Ventilation  will  get  rid  of  all 
the  moisture  from  the  earth  on  a  site  suit- 
able for  a  poultry  house.  That  was  one 
of  the  first  points  demonstrated  when  we 
began  to  study  conditions  in  open  houses. 
The  number  of  birds  that  can  be  kept  in 
a  house  depends  on  the  ventilation. 
"When  the  particulars  of  poultry  practice 


on  the  South  Shore  began  to  be  published 
people  wouldn't  believe  that  fifty  big 
chickens  could  be  kept  in  a  house  six  by 
eight  feet.  They  couldn't  if  the  house 
was  closed ;  with  door  and  window  always 
open  they  could.  The  Rhode  Island  poul- 
try farmers,  some  of  whom  use  very  cold 
houses,  not  tight  on  any  side,  will  tell  you 
that  they  find  that  the  working  capacity 
of  a  house  varies  according  to  location 
and  conditions.  A  house  in  a  sheltered 
location  in  which,  during  a  warm  season 
they  got  best  egg  yields  with  twenty-five 
hens  in  it  might,  in  another  location,  and 
in  a  colder  season,  give  best  results  with 
as  many  as  forty  fowls  in  it.  Judgment 
on  points  of  this  kind  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
results. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  type  of  poultry  house  to  be  used  is 
what  has  to  be  done  to  secure  proper  ven- 
tilation in  that  house — when  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  who  is  going  to  do  it.  It  is 
possible  to  get  good  results  in  almost  any 
kind  of  house  if  ventilation  is  properly 
looked  after,  and  it  is  possible  to  properly 
ventilate  most  poultry  houses.  But  some 
kinds  are  very  nearly  "fool-proof"  and 
neglect  proof,  while  others  require  as 
much  attention  as  an  incubator  or  a 
brooder. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  lecturer  soundly 
condemning  open  front  houses  and  telling 
how  he  ventilated  his  houses,  which  were 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Morse-Tormoh- 
len.  He  was  a  country  preacher  who 
rarely  remained  away  from  home  over 
night,  and  most  of  whose  time  was  spent 
at  home.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  his  method  could  not  be  applied  by 
people  whose  work  took  them  away  from 
home  either  for  long  hours  or  frequently, 
or  by  those  whose  stock  of  poultry  was  so 
large  that  attending  to  ventilation  two  to 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  always  at 
the  right  time,  would  seriously  interfere 
with  work  that  had  to  be  done  —  that 
could  not  be  arranged  to  work  more 
nearly  automatically  as  ventilation  can. 


■CANDEE- 


Sectional  Control  Prevents  Overheating 

Outside  Weather,  Room  Temperature  or  Surplus 
Heat  Cannot  Affect  the  Egg  Chambers 

\ 


Heat  Enters  Each  Egg  Chamber  Only  When  Needed 

Each  600-egg  section  has  its  individual  regulator,  working  directly  on  the 
valve  controlling  the  section's  hot  water  supply.  When  more  heat  is 
needed  in  the  egg  chamber,  the  regulator  automatically  opens  the  valve 
at  the  arrow  point.  When  the  egg  chamber  is  at  the  temperature  desired, 
the  valve  closes  and  stays  closed,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  heat  in  the 
main  supply.  This  action  is  POSITIVE,  EXACT  AND  NEVER  FAILS. 
It  is  patented  and  is  therefore  found  only  on  the  Candee. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  giving  full  details  of  Candee  Incubators 
and  Brooding  Systems.  Any  capacity,  any  size,  to  meet  customer's 
individual  requirements, 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Dept.  18,  Dewitt,  N.  Y. 


A.  P.  A.  Nominations  for  1912. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  five  candi- 
dates for  each  office  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes;  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  nom- 
inee for  all  offices  of  the  association. 

President  — 

Reese  V.  Hicks  593 

T.  F.  McGrew  111 

T.  B.  Owen  20 

Henry  Stein mesch  9 

Fred  L.  Kimmey  8 

First  Vice-President  — 

S.  J.  Hopper  190 

Jos.  Russell  129 

L.  B.  Audigier  53 

H.  B.  Donovan  24 
C.  D.  Cleveland  22 

Second  Vice-President  — 

AY.  0.  Cleckley  177 

L.  B.  Audigier  169 

C.  D.  Cleveland  18  i 

Kufus  Delafield  14 

A.  C.  Smith  6 

Secretary  — 

S.  T.  Campbell  707 

0.  L.  McCord  6 

T.  E.  Quisenberry  5 

George  H.  Burgott  3 

George  H.  Ruddy  2 

Executive  Committee  — 

E.  E.  Richards  275 
L.  C.  Byce  188 

G.  D.  Holden  122 
('.  R  Van  Winkle  113 

I.  .  ri.  Haggin  I'M 

F.  M.  Perkins  86 
George  Ruddy  82 
R.  E.  Bruce  68 
C.  F.  Morgan  48 
A.  A.  Peters  46 
W.  R.  Graves  43  " 
C.D.Cleveland 
John  M.  Parker  29 
Rufus  Delafield  26 

H.  M.  Lamon  28 


Time  of  Anniai.  Meeting  — 

August  270 

First  Week  53 

Second  Week  283 

Third  Week  52 

Fourth  Week  37 

September  13 

First  Week  13 


With  these  figures  befo'e  him,  anyone 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  associa- 
tion can  forecast  the  results  of  the  final 
ballot  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. There  has  never  been  any  time 
when  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Hicks  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  was  not  plainly 
written  on  the  wall.  The  attack  on  him, 
and  his  employers,  because  of  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  association  with 
their  advertising,  does  not  seem  to  have 
produced  any  effect  on  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would. 
It  was  purely  an  expression  of  petty  spite, 
and  was  everywhere  so  recognized. 

Although  in  the  ballot  for  first  vice- 
president  the  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
Hopper,  has  a  long  lead  over  Mr.  Russell, 
their  positions  are  likely  to  be  emphatic- 
ally reversed  on  the  final  ballot,  if,  as  is 
not  improbable,  the  contest  is  reduced  to 
these  two,  for  Mr.  Russell  is  incomparably 
the  better  man  for  the  position  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  as  appropriate  that 
Canada  should  have  one  of  the  three 
highest  offices  in  the  association. 

Dr.  Cleckley  is  likely  to  have  it  all  his 


own  way  for  second  vice-president.  Mr. 
Audigier  is  in  Europe  for  his  health.  Mr. 
Smith  is  not  eligible  and  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Delafield  not  at  all  certain  to 
accept  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Campbell  for  secretary  has  virtually 
no  opposition.  If  Mr.  Holden,  after  two 
terms  on  the  executive  board,  follows 
precedent  and  declines  to  ask  a  third 
term,  the  three  elective  members  will 
probably  be  Richards,  Byce  and  Haggin. 
Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  Mr.  Hopper  cannot 
both  be  eligible,  for  the  constitution  pro- 
hibits the  election  of  a  vice-president  and 
an  elective  member  of  the  board  from  the 
same  state,  hence,  if  Mr.  Hopper  elects 
to  run,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  is  disqualified. 


Recalling  Tennyson. 


Sububs  —  I  say  Xexdore,  those  hens  of 
yours  belong  to  the  Maud  breed,  don't 
they?  Xexdore  —  Never  heard  of  the 
Maud  breed.  What  gives  you  that  idea? 
Sububs  —  Because  they  are  all  the  time 
coming  into  my  garden. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


■■■■■■■■■l 


City 


Nashville 

Chicago 

Boston 

Atlantic  City 

Detroit 

Toledo 


440 
81 
39 
17 
10 
9 


You  Are  Entft/ecf  7b 
A  "lycos  Thermometer 

When  buying  an  incubator  or  brooder  always  specify  that  it  be 
equipped  with  'lycos"  Thermometers.     Buyers  of  good  ma- 
chines are  entitled  to  good  thermometers.   They  will  cost  you 
no  more,  and  you  will  save  money  by  getting  "Tycos"  Thermo- 
meters in  the  first  place.  . 

If  Poultrymen,  who  accepted  other  thermometers,  had  specified 
"Tycos"  at  time  of  purchase  they  would  have  made  a  direct  saving 
of  the  price  of  a  "Tycos"  and  a  large  per  cent  of  loss  in  hatching. 

Incubators  and  brooders  supplied  with  "Tycos"  instruments  are 
dependable. 


\ 


* 

* 


Dealers  Should  Demand    lycos.  Thermometers 

Make  your  contracts  read,  "All  Incubators  and  Brooders  to  be  furnished 
with  Tycos'  Thermometers."    It  is  to  everyone's  interest  that  you  do.  Your 
customers  want  them;  consequently  you  want  them.    Therefore,  the  manu- 
facturer who  does  not  heed  the  wishes  of  both  is  opposing  his  own  interests. 

Absolute  accuracy  in  a  thermometer  is  imperative  to  success.     Tycos'  Ther- 
mometers are  accurate.    That's  why 

Manufacturers  Should 
Supply  "7ycos" 

Their  machines  cannot  give  best  results  unless  the 
operator  knows  the  exact  temperature.  Ordinary 
thermometers  may  be  accurate  when  purchased  and  in 
a  short  time  misguide.    Tycos'  are  always  dependable. 

the  Tycos" 

"Thermometer  Facts." 


A  Iways  Specify 

Write   today    for  free  booklet, 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N,Y. 


To  say,  when  writing^advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefitTyou— please  them— and  help  us. 
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American  White  Orpington  Club. 


Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
White  Orpington  Club  was  held  at  In- 
dianapolis, during  week  of  February  5  to 
lu,  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
1  he  Fanciers'  Association  of  Indiana.  The 
ai  tendance  was  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
\  ions  meeting.  Report  of  secretary  showed 
a  good  fund  in  the  treasury  and  a  good, 
nourishing  condition.  Five  hundred  new 
members  were  enrolled  during  the  past 
year,  making  the  club  membership  now 
over  the  I  ,000  mark. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  the  A.  P.  A.  on 
standard  type  of  the  White  Orpingtons. 
The  secretary  was  authorized  to  get  out  a 
new  club  book,  and  all  members  in 
arrears  of  dues  are  requested  to  pay  up  at 
mice,  to  keep  from  being  left  out.  Otiicers 
for  1912  were  elected  as  follows:  Ernest 
Kellers!  lass,  President  ;  F.  li.  Rogers  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  White,  Vice- Presidents;  F.  S. 
Bullington,  Sec-Treas. ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee ni  Lawrence  Jackson,  Chairman  ; 
jno.  W.  Aldrich,  \V.  Barry  Owen, 
Claude  E.  Kellogg,  Carl  S.  Byers,  E.  Kel- 
leretrass  and  F.  S.  Bullington. 

Six  cities  extended  invitations  for  next 
meeting,  to  wit :  Grand  Central  Palace, 
\ .  Y.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  111.; 
Cincinnati,  O.  ;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Wich- 
ita, Fans. 

Every  breeder  of  White  Orpingtons 
should  become  a  member  of  the  club  the 
initiation  fee  is  only  $1,  which  includes 
the  year's  dues  in  which  you  join,  and 
yearly  dues  thereafter  are  only  SI,  or  life 
memberships  sin.  Specials  will  be  offered 
at  every  show  in  the  country  next  season, 
open  for  competition  to  club  members 
only.  Information  and  application  blanks 
w  ill  be  gladly  sent  by, 

F.  S.  Bullington,  Sec'y, 
Box  328,  Richmond,  Va. 


American   Columbian  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  Annual  Meeting. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  Club  was 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Thursday,  Jan. 
II,  1912,  during  the  week  of  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  Matters  of  much  im- 
portance relative  to  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 
were  discussed,  specialty  judges  selected, 
a  new  club  catalog  authorized,  etc.,  the 
latter  which  will  be  the  finest  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  F.  G.  Bean,  College,  Pa.; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  E.  B.  Kaple,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  Frank  L.  Piatt,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Howard  M.  Munroe,  Lexington, 
Mass.;  Sec' y-Treas. ,  D.  Monroe  Green, 
Waterville,  X.  Y.  All  persons  interested 
in  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  send  in  their  ap- 
plication for  membership  to  the  secretary ; 
membership  fee,  SI.  A  copy  of  the  of- 
licial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  including  discussions,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  free  to  anyone  upon  request. 
Address,  D.  Monroe  Greex,  Sec'y, 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 


American  Cornish   Club  Annual 
Meeting. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Cornish  Club,  held  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Jan.  4,  1912,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  W.  A.  Low,  Catons- 
\ille,  Md.;  1st  Vice,  F.  W.  I. eitch,  Shaw- 
nee, Okla. ;  2d  Vice,  J.  P.  Bridges,  Doug- 
las, Kans. ;  3d  Vice,  M.  E.  Kennedy, 
Temple,  Ga. ;  Sec'y-Treas.,  H.  C.  Hayes, 
Fureka,  111. 

This  was  the  greatest  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  club,  more  members  in  attendance 
and  more  birds  on  exhibition,  there  being 
197  Cornish  of  all  varieties.  This  meeting 
will  do  a  great  amount  of  good  for  the 
flub.  H.  C.  Hayes,  Sec'y. 

Eureka,  111. 
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At  Last. 


Wre  know  now  why  the  chicken  crossed 
the  road,  because  we  tound  the  egg.  — 
t  fiarleston  News  and  Courier. 


HENS  MUST  LAY" 


WHEN 
FED 


GUARANTEED 


pRATTS  pOULTRY  REGULATOR 


Type  and  Disqualifications. 


ONF  of  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions relating  to  the  question 
of  international  standards  that 
I  have  seen  is  that  given  by  .Miss 
Carey,  in  the  article,  "An  English 
Breeder  in  America,"  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Poultry  Item.  After  giving  an  ac- 
count of  her  trip  and  some  incidents  of 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  at 
which  she  was  an  exhibitor,  she  says:  — 

"  I  was  very  much  interested  in  com- 
parisons between  English  and  American 
bred  Orpingtons.  There  were,  of  course, 
a  large  number  of  imported  birds  on  ex- 
hibition as  usual,  as  year  by  year,  more 
stress  is  being  laid  on  type,  by  the  judges 

—  deeper,  fuller  bodies,  less  cut-away  in 
front,  shorter  shanks  and  heavier  bones 

—  the  points  most  difficult  to  secure  in 
America,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that,  up 
to  recent  years,  type  was  of  so  little  ac- 
count as  compared  with  detail  and  partly 
because  of  severe  frosts  which  hinder 
early  hatching  and  the  intense  heat  just 
at  the  age  the  birds  need  the  best  advan- 
tages for  growing.  Certainly  our  English 
climate  is  ideal  for  growing  the  birds. 
Here  in  January  I  have  quantities  of  lit- 
tle chicks  hatched  this  month  scampering 
merrily  about  the  lawn  in  small  cheap 
rearers,  quite  in  the  open  and  these  little 
beggars  will  be  larger  and  heavier  boned 
for  our  early  shows  in  June  than  many  of 
the  Orringtons  bred  in  America  are  in 


December.  Last,  year  early  in  July  my 
January  batched  cockerels  were  weighing 
nine  pounds  to  ten  pounds  apiece  and  the 
largest  sized  Poultry  Club  Orpington  rings 
are  always  too  small  for  the  males  when 
mature. 

"  Americans  will  find  the  English  bird 
invaluable  to  draw  on  from  time  to  time 
as  a  slock  bird  in  every  single  breed  and 
variety  to  keep  up  size,  bone,  and  body 
formation  and  therefore  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  if  we  let  our  standards  drift  so 
widely  apart,  that  it  becomes  a  hindrance 
to  both  our  interests,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes. 
These  are  the  line  breeds  that  perhaps 
struck  me  most;  I  admire  them  im- 
mensely, they  were  so  dainty ;  but  to  an 
English  eye  they  seemed  extraordinary 
small.  I  had  come  over  intending  to 
pick  up  the  large  White  Wyandotte  fe- 
males, but  had  to  go  back  without  them 
as  they  did  not  seem  to  exist  according  to 
our  ideas  of  size. 

"  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
disqualifications  in  judging;  these  were 
all  new  to  me  as  we  have  none  on  our 
side  but  trimming  and  faking.  It  puzzled 
me  to  understand  how  it  ever  originated 
that  some  faults  should  be  cut  100  points 
and  others  two  or  three. 

' '  I  was  greatly  taken  with  the  Standard 
of  Perfection  in  detail,  so  much  so  that  the 


minute  1  got  back  home,  I  set  to  work  to 
re-mate  all  my  pens  to  fit  your  standard 
—  it  was  a  long  job,  but  never,  in  my  life, 
have  I  been  so  pleased  with  my  results. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  yard  is 
changed  by  discarding  here  and  there  a 
faulty  comb,  eye  or  lobe,  and  a  leading 
judge  visiting  my  yards  that  day,  ex- 
claimed he  never  had  seen  such  a  magnif- 
icent collection  of  30  pens  before  —  so  it 
tells  a  tale  already. 

"  Yet,  though  I  would  not  see  your 
Standard  of  Perfection  lowered,  1  would 
like  to  see  the  standard  for  type  brought 
up  to  the  same  level  and  either  have  lack 
of  type  become  also  a  disqualification  — 
as  it  certainly  is  a  fault  more  difficult  to 
breed  out  than  any  fault  in  detail  —  or 
else  see  all  disqualifications  wiped  out  and 
the  faults  balanced  up  on  an  even  scale  as 
they  are  in  England:  so  many  points 
being  allotted  to  each  part  of  a  bird  — 
type,  color,  comb,  eye,  etc.  —  and  it  will 
be  noticed  if  a  study  is  made  of  the  bird 
in  different  countries,  that  whatever  fault 
a  country  holds  out  as  the  worst  and  cuts 
most  heavily  on,  perfection  on  that  point 
will  excel  throughout  the  country  —  and 
this  is  what  to  a  great  extent  has  placed 
the  English  Orpington  first  in  type.  This 
too  is  the  most  difficult  point  of  all  to  ob- 
tain, for  whereas  a  fault  in  eye,  comb  or 
lobe  can  often,  by  careful  mating  be  wiped 
almost  entirely  out  of  a  yard  in  a  single 
season,  it  will  take  at  least  five  seasons  to 
eet  type  so  generally  fixed  in  an  entire 
flock." 


Write  Your  Name  on  a  Post  Card  Today 

forjhis  Big  112-Page  POULTRY  BOOK  pHEE 

GREATEST  POULTRY  CATALOG  EVER  PUBLISHED 


You  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  valuable  information  this  bigll2page  catalog 
contains — and  the  good  part  of  it  is,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  information  you  want. 
For  example  the  very  first  article  is  "Poultry  Possibilities  on  the  Farm" — 
tells  how  you  can  raise  poultry  and  make  five  times  the  profit  you  can  in  pork  or  beef. 

Partial  List  of  its  Contents: 


Which  Breeds  are  Best. 

How  to  Select  Breeders,  Layers,  Etc. 

How  to  Feed  Layers. 

How  to  Fatten  and  Feed  Chicks 

How  to  Grow  Bucks. 

Poultry  Buildings. 


Winter  Laying  Houses. 
Incubating  the  Eggs. 
Lamp  or  Fireless  Brooders." 
Biseases — How  to  Prevent  and  Cure. 
What  Systems  are  Best  and  Many 
Other  Important  Topics. 


Read  what  Mr.  Edward 
Corning,  Bound  Brook,  N. 
J.,  who  made  $12,000.00  last 
year  from  1953  hens  says  in 
this  valuable  book. 


In  the  30  years  we  have  been  building  incubators  and  brooders  we  have  never 
published  such  a  helpful,  instructive  and  valuable  book.  It  also  tells  how  the  big, 
leading  poultrymen  conduct  their  poultry  farms — gives  their  experiences — the  kind  of 
equipment  they  use.    No  catalog  published  approaches  this  new  book.    Describes  the 

1912Prairie  State  Incubators 

BROODERS,  HOVERS,  COLONY  HOUSESf 


which  have  maintained  the  lead 
30  years  as  the  most  successful, 
efficient  and  economical  machines  made.  The  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State  Incubator  is  a  jl 
decided  improvement  over  others.    No  other  machines  are  fitted  with  this  Special  Device  ' 
which  accounts  for  its  big  hatches  of  strong,  vigorous  "chicks  that  live."     Catalog  fully 
explains  this.    The  Prairie  State  Universal  Hover  is  another  exclusive  improvement  for 
rearing  chicks.    It  reduces  the  death  loss  by  furnishing  ideal  brooding  conditions.    With  this 
device  and  a  piano  or  dry  goods  box  you  can  build  your  own  brooders.    You  ought  to 

Send  fop  this  Valuable  FREE  Book  at  Once 

See  what  the  successful  ones  are  doing — see  what  the  best  equipment  will  do  for  you  and 
how  you  can  make  the  most  money  in  the  shortest  time,  with  least  trouble  and  expense. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.       479  main  Street,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS 


WRITE  TO 


JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  47  to  54  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

They  are  New  England  selling  agents,  show  a  full  line  of  the  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  and  will  mail  catalogue  FREE  and  quote  factory  prices. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  —  please  them  —  and  help  us. 
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The  Infertility  of  Exceptional  Birds. 


A WRITER  in  an  exchange,  who 
has  been  studying  (ialton,  thinks 
he  lias  discovered  in  the  teachings 
of  "science"  a  natural  law  to 
account  "  for  so  much  of  the  infertility 
that  has  been  experienced  the  last  few- 
years."  "Climatic  influences,"  he  de- 
clares, "have  had  some  part,  and  not  an 
inconsiderable  one,  either.  But  over  and 
above  that  is  the  well  established  fact 
that  the  exceptional  parents  are  usually 
barren,  or  very  nearly  so.  We  have,  by 
a  rigid  selection,  made  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  quality  of  the  birds  we  breed, 
but  by  selecting  the  individuals  that  are 
far  in  advance  of  tbeir  parents  we  have 
lost  prolificacy,  though  they  may  still  re- 
tain Ihr  appfiiriiiny  of  brim/  rUjoronx.  That 
is  why  the  eggs  from  the  !>est  pens  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  hatch  as  well  as  some  of  the 
others.  That  is  why  they  cannot  possibly 
do  so.  That  is  the  certain  result  of  ex- 
treme individual  merit,  and  one  of  the 
risks  that  you  simply  must  assume  when 
you  buy  high-grade  eggs." 

There  is  a  little  truth  and  a  great  deal 
of  error  in  that  statement.  It  is  true  that 
exceptional  birds  often  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory as  breeders  — giving  very  poor  fertil- 
ity and  producing  few  offspring.  It  is 
also  true  that  exceptional  birds  are  some- 
times remarkably  fertile,  yet  fail  to  repro- 
duce their  quality  in  their  offspring.  It  is 
further  true  that  exceptional  birds  are 
sometimes  highly  fertile  and  produce  high 
quality  in  their  offspring.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  ordinary  and  poor  birds  give  like  re- 
sults, and  that  the  complaints  of  poor 
fertility  in  recent  years  have  been  quite 
universal  and  applied  to  all  kinds  and 
grades  of  stock. 

In  a  breeder's  own  stock  of  the  same 
breeding,  the  exceptional  birds  sometimes 
prove  inferior  in  fertility  to  those  of  in- 
ferior appearance.  In  many  cases  this  is 
due  to  difference  in  treatment,  most 


NOTWITHSTANDING  we  have 
written  so  much  about  the  climate 
of  California,  eastern  people  can 
never  understand.  And  no  one 
is  competent  to  write  on  California  cli- 
mate who  has  not  lived  here  for  several 
years.  One  or  two  years  will  not  suffice. 
We  have  so  many  different  climates  and 
such  contradictions  of  climate,  that  it  takes 
a  residence  of  years  to  average  the  climate 
up. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  California 
by  the  cheerful  liars  who  write  as  if  this 
were  a  tropical,  instead  of  a  temperate 
zone.  And  such  lies  should  cease,  be- 
cause there  are  thousands  of  eastern  peo- 
ple who  summer  and  winter  in  California 
and  know  that  some  of  the  "hot  air" 
written  is  the  veriest  rot.  For  instance, 
one  of  these  cheerful  liars  sent  a  dispatch 
from  San  Jose  on  Christmas  day  that  peo- 
ple were  eating  Christmas  dinners  on  the 
lawns,  and  he  contrasted  it  to  the  cold, 
cheerless,  shivering  east,  wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  snow,  and  so  on.  Now  I  ate 
my  Christmas  dinner  in  San  Jose  in  one 
of  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  por- 
tions of  the  city,  and  I  know  the  mercury 
was  down  to  23°,  and  that  we  had  a  good 
fire  in  the  dining  room,  and  that  the 
heaviest  wraps  were  necessary  on  the 
street.  And  I  know  that  on  my  return 
from  San  Jose  to  Niles,  the  hills  along  the 
railroad  were  covered  with  snow,  ami  that 
when  I  got  home  I  found  an  inch  of  ice 
in  my  chicken  water  fountains. 

Now  the  climate  of  California  is  so  good, 
averages  so  good,  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
states  in  the  Union.  Certainly,  we  do 
have  some  mighty  chilly  days  and  nights 
in  the  winter  season.  Florida,  the  boasted 
"land  of  flowers,"  and  which  does  not 
begin  to  have  the  flowers  of  California,  is 
afflicted  with  the  same  kind  of  weather  in 
w  inter  —  not  all  the  time,  but  some  of  the 
time,  as  Florida  is  a  delightful  winter  cli- 
mate on  the  average.  But,  in  Florida, 
the  summer  heat  is  ennervating,  the 
rainy  season  long,  and  the  thunder  storms 
heavy,  so  that  Florida  is  nearly  depopu- 
lated in  the  summer. 

But  in  California  we  have  no  thunder 
storms,  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones.  People 


marked  when  the  exceptional  birds  are 
exhibited.  A  wise  exhibitor  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  exhibit  a  bin!  he  intends  to  breed 
from  more  than  once  in  a  season.  But 
some  exhibitors  wear  their  good  speci- 
mens out  in  the  show  room  and  on  the 
road,  and  then  wonder  why  the  birds  do 
not  give  good  fertility. 

There  are,  however,  some  exceptional 
birds  that  never  make  good  breeders,  and 
the  history  of  these  in  many  cases  suggests 
that  the  attainment  in  an  individual,  or 
rare  perfection  in  an  artificial  combina- 
tion of  external  characters,  is  likely  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  quality  in  some  other 
direction.  It  suggests  it,  and  speculation 
along  that  line  is  interesting,  but  it  does 
not  prove  anything. 

A  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of 
heredity  in  human  beings  with  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  in  animals  and  poul- 
try is  apt  to  be  misleading.  The  more 
prosperous  classes  of  people,  as  is  well 
known,  produce  less  offspring  than  the 
shiftless;  but  that  is  for  reasons  quite 
apart  from  possible  barrenness.  Thrifty 
people,  as  a  class,  do  not  bring  into  the 
world  more  children  than  they  can  take 
care  of  comfortably  and  properly.  Dis- 
tinction in  many  lines  is  at  the  expense 
of  family  relations,  only  because  the  in- 
dividual cannot  devote  himself  or  herself 
to  a  family,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a 
profession  with  the  energy  required  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  the  degree  of  distinc- 
tion desired.  The  circumstances  of  human 
life  make  it  absurd  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  procreative  powers  of  dis- 
tinguished or  exceptional  individuals  from 
a  mere  inventory  of  their  descendants. 

In  poultry,  we  do  not  know  whether 
there  actually  exists  any  ground  for  as- 
suming that  exceptional  individuals  are 
constitutionally  less  prolific  than  others. 
It  often  seems  to  us  that  they  are,  but  a 
careful  inquiry  would  probably  show  this 
to  be  an  illusion. 


do  not  have  to  wear  felt  and  gum  boots, 
fur  caps  or  ear  protectors,  except  high  up 
in  the  mountains.  There  is  no  one  cli- 
mate in  California,  but  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates. Climate  depends  altogether  upon 
topography.  Thus,  we  can  have  a  differ- 
ent climate  by  moving  not  overlive  miles. 
Inside  of  five  miles  we  can  move  to  where 
it  is  warmer  in  summer  or  cooler  in  win- 
ter. Within  a  few  miles  we  can  move  to 
where  there  is  less  rain  or  more  rain. 
There  are  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  cli- 
mate, and  all  even ;  climates  in  which  a 
man  can  work  out  of  doors  every  day  in 
the  year  without  an  overcoat  in  the  sever- 
est weather  or  with  a  rain  coat  on  if  it  be 
rainy.  And,  when  the  rain  comes,  the 
atmosphere  is  warmed  up. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  it  gets  hotter 
and  colder  than  in  the  more  northern 
portions  of  the  state.  During  the  recent 
cold  spell  the  mercury  dropped  to  18° 
above  zero  at  Los  Angeles,  which  was 
several  degrees  colder  than  in  any  of  the 
northern  counties.  In  Petaluma  the  mer- 
cury dropped  to  30°,  and  in  Niles  it  was 
down  to  23°  above  zero.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco it  was  40°  above.  So  we  have  many 
kinds  of  climate,  and  all  the  climates  are 
temperate  and  cause  no  hardships  on 
mankind  or  animal  or  fowl  kind.  Cali- 
fornia is  not  a  tropical  climate,  nor  do  we 
want  it  a  tropical  climate.  Were  it  a 
tropical  climate  many  of  us  would  not  be 
here  today.  But  we  are  here  because  it  is 
the  best  all-the-year-around  climate  we 
know  of.  Our  summer  nights  are  so  cool 
as  to  require  one  or  more  blankets  on 
beds.  In  fact,  at  Niles,  I  slept  under  the 
same  cover,  winter  and  summer,  except 
on  a  few  nights  in  summer  when  so  much 
covering  was  not  needed. 

We  commence  to  plant  our  gardens  in 
October,  and  we  plant  all  the  winter 
through.  The  rains  commence  usually  in 
December,  and  we  have  alternate  rain 
and  sunshine  until  March,  when  the  rains 
usually  cease  and  we  have  no  more  rain 
again  until  next  December,  though  it 
often  happens  that  we  have  a  shower  in 
October.  But  the  1 '  rainy  season  "  as  it 
is  called,  does  not  set  in  until  about 
Christmas  holidays. 


During  October  and  November  we  have 
some  sharp  frosts.  But  these  do  not 
damage  vegetation.  I  had  ripe  tomatoes 
on  my  vines  at  Niles  on  December  30th, 
though  the  top  ripe  ones  were  frozen,  yet 
the  fruit  underneath  was  as  good  as  ever. 
People  all  about  were  planting  potatoes 
and  peas,  as  peas  and  potatoes  bring  a  big 
price  in  the  early  markets  and  these  Port- 
uguese farmers  are  thrifty,  progressive, 
and  up  to  date  in  farming  methods.  And 
it  is  the  Portuguese  who  do  the  farming 
in  a  large  part  of  California. — J.  H. 
Davis,  in  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal. 


Make  sure  of  clean  nests  and  sitting 
hens  free  from  lice. 


The  Secret 

The  great  cost  in  running  a  poultry 
plant  is  the  chicks  that  die.  Every 
chick  that  pips  a  shell  bears  a  percent- 
age of  the  expense  of  operating  the 
entire  plant— insurance,  taxes,  wages 
and  interest  charges.  So  the  first  step 
of  business  certainty  is  a  method  of 
handling  chick  life  from  embryo  to 
colony  house  whereby  a  profitable  per- 
centage will  live.  That  step  was  taken 
36  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hall. 

How  You  Lose  Profits 

Nature  endows  each  fertile  egg  with 
just  so  much  vitality.  We  cannot  add 
to  it.  We  must  not  take  away  from  it. 
Yet  ordinary  incubators  do.  They  have 
many  faults.  One  is  lamp  fumes  in  the 
cellar.  The  greatest  is  lack  of  incubator 
ventilation.  Thus  the  incubating  chicks 
breathe  air  that  is  largely  carbon-diox- 
ide: poison-laden  with  the  waste  pro- 
ducts from  their  own  bodies.  Such 
chicks  have  spent,  while  incubating,  a 
large  part  of  their  vital  force  battling 
for  lifr.  So  those  hatched  from  eggs 
not  having  great  vitality  soon  die. 

The  Improvement 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  is  hot 
water  heated  by  a  small  self-regulating 
patented  furnace,  connected  to  a  chim- 
ney. There  are  no  fumes  of  any  kind. 
The  incubator  efficiently  ventilates 
through  the  open  slatted  construction 
of  each  egg  compartment  bottom. 
Temperature,  moisture  and  oxygen 
(fresh  air)  are  controlled  by  the  incu- 
bator utilizing  natural  physical  laws. 
Thus  conditions  are  perfectly  balanced 
as  in  Nature.  So  hatches  not  only  aver- 
age bigger  but  also  a  larger  percentage 
of  all  chicks  hatched  live  and  grow. 


APRIL 


Rose  Comb  White  Orpingtons  to 
Become  a  Standard  Variety. 

Assurance  has  come  to  those  who  have 
in  hand  the  new  Rose  Comb  White  Orp- 
ington Club  that  as  soon  as  the  member- 
ship of  the  club  is  large  enough  to  assure 
the  permanence  of  the  breed,  the  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  standard  will  be 
favorably  received. 

It  is  urged  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  R.  C.  White  Orpingtons  at  once 
send  their  application  for  membership  to 
the  new  club  to 

Mtlton  W.  Browx,  Sec'y. 
Cheviot  Farms,  R.  37,  Cincinnati,  O 


Some  Experiences 

One  customer  writes:  "Thanks  to  the 
Hall,  we  are  now  making  money."  A 
New  England  customer  says:  "Our 
total  loss,  up-to-date,  out  of  853  chicks 
has  been  21,  which  is  not  quite  2';  per 
cent".  Another  writes:  "Yourmachine 
enabled  me  to  accept  an  order  for 
150,000  lbs.  of  ducks  for  the  New  York 
market."  A  Western  customer  has  so 
built  up  his  business  that  his  hatching 
capacity  is  now  60,000  eggs.  Consider 
how  important  are  these  facts  to  you. 

Correct  Brooding 

The  Hall  Brooding  System  is  hot  water 
heated.  The  temperature  is  even.  Con- 
struction is  such  that  fresh  air  is  con- 
stantly drawn  in  and  warmed  over  the 
piping.  Then  it  passes  up  to  the  hovers 
where  it  is  deflected  on  the  backs  of  the 
chicks.  There  is  no  bottom  heat  to 
cause  leg  weakness.  And  no  lamp  fumes 
in  the  brooder  house!  The  great  loss  in 
most  plants  is  due  to  incorrect  brooding 
principles  and  heat  variation. 

Big  Saving  of  Chicks 

Note  these  results  quoted  from  cus- 
tomers' letters.  "The  losses  have 
been  so  small.  I  have  had  many  lots 
of  which  I  did  not  lose  a  chick  in  ten 
weeks,  certainly  a  wonderful  result.'' 
"For  an  instance  of  our  results:  "We 
put  125  chicks  in  one  hover  and  lost  5."' 
"With  your  system  of  brooding  even  a 
novice  with  a  little  judgment  should 
rear  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  chicks 
hatched."  These  men  saw  there  was 
profit  in  using  our  Brooder  System. 
Their  experience  proves  it. 

You  Too  Must  Improve 

Every  one  in  the  poultry  industiy  who 
intends  to  stay  in  it  needs  this  modern 
equipment,  it  means  a  bigger  return 
on  your  investment  of  time,  labor  and 
money.  Just  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of 
others.  You  have  long  needed  better 
brooding 


Write  Us 

Our  7°  page  catalog  covers  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hall  equipment  thoroughly. 
Write  for  this  catalog.  Read  every 
page  of  it.  See  for  yourself  how  valu- 
able a  business  opportunity  Hall  equip- 
ment offers.  If  you  have  a  business 
letter  head,  please  address  us  on  it. 
Mention  this  paper.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
Catalog  p 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Climate  of  California. 


Poultry  Industry  Now 
On  A  Business  Basis 

Increased  profit  is  today,  in  an  intelligently  operated 
poultry  plant,  a  certainty.  This  is  not  theory.  It  is  due 
to  a  difference  in  methods.  Please  read  the  facts.  See  how 
plain  and  simple  are  the  principles.    And  how  unfailing. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Old  Hens  as  Layers.===Mr.  Davenport 
Offers  Corrections. 


EDITOI!    Fai:m-1'oi  i.tkv:  —  We  beg 
permission  to  reply  through  your 
columns  to  the  comments  made  in 
February  F.-P.  on  "A  joke."  No, 
a  joke  in  solid  print  is  not  in  good  taste, 
t  )nly  once  bave  weever  attempted  to  make 
]  one,  and  that  simply  by  leaving  out  the 
word  "comparatively"  in  describing  i lie 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  Xeir  llreed. 
•  This  we  thought'  everyone  would  under- 
stand, but  some  did  not,  so  we  promised 
I  ourselves  not  to  attempt  humor  again, 
j  Hut  a  misquotation  is  a  far  greater  lack  of 
i  <;ood  taste,  especially  as  there  is  no  limit 
which  it  may  not  lie  carried  if  men  are 
so  inclined  ;  and  the  victim  of  a  false  state- 
ment is  injured  just  to  the  extent  that  the 
public  has  confidence  in  him  who  reports 
it.    My  object  in  asking  place  for  this 
•  lion  in  your  columns  is  that  not  only 
does  your  February  comment  injure  me, 
but  I  believe  it  does  an  injustice  to  our 
"protege"  — the  hen  herself.    To  those 
who  beard   our  address  at  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  "the  reporter"  had  only  that  iden- 
tical address  to  report  from.    For  some 
years  we  have  been  testing  hens,  not  to 
prove  our  hobbies,  but  to  learn  the  facts. 

In  a  test  pen  running  now,  in  which  six 
hens  are  being  trapped  for  one  year,  be- 
ginning October  1911,  one  each  for 
their  1st,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  8th  and  10th  year's 
work  respectively,  the  fact  that  the  five 
year  old  had  layed  -52  eggs  up  to  February 
1st,  which  sold  at  wholesale,  express  out, 
for  over  $1.90,  and  the  three  year  old  49 
eggs  to  February  1st  which  brought  in 
same  market  over  $].8:»,  and  Pullet  in  first 
■h  <>r  layed  4ii  eggs  up  to  February  1st, 
which  sold  in  same  market  for  $1.81,  are 
nut  facts  of  my  choosing  but  facts  which 
teach,  nevertheless.  The  varying  prices 
at  different  dates  might  seem  to  make  a 
discrepency  in  above  totals,  but  January 
eggs  were  over  one  cent  each  below  De- 
cember eggs. 

Neither  is  the  fact  that  our  old  hem,  8th 
and  10th  years,  are  nut  making  good,  one 
of  our  choice.  AVe  are  simply  learning 
for  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  at  men,  but  facts  are  apt  to  stand 
after  men  are  gone. 

A  hen  may  be  doubtless  ruined  at  one 
or  two  years  by  unwise  care  in  many 
ways;  but  if  right  care  can  prove  that 
nature  intended  every  good  hen  to  do  her 
best  work  up  to  her  fifth  year  at  least, 
then  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how,  is 
only  our  loss. 

The  statements  in  February  F.-P.  are  so 
many  of  them  untrue,  as  for  instance, 
"365  eggs  in  as  many  days,"  that  we 
have  not  time  to  deny  them  one  by  one, 
but  we  hope  the  honest  old  hen  will  not 
sutler  from  them. 

W.  II.  Davenport. 

Colerain,  .Mass. 


When  a  man  claims  that  he  has  been 
misquoted,  and  that  comment  referring  to 
what  he  was  reported  to  have  said  injured 
him,  and  offers  correction,  he  ought  to 
make  out  a  much  better  case  than  Mr. 
Davenport  does  in  this  instance.  While 
in  his  concluding  paragraph  he  refers  to 
"  untrue  statements  "  in  the  Fakm-Poux- 
ti:y  item  "so  numerous  that  we  have  not 
time  to  deny  them  one  by  one,"  and 
quotes  one  illustration,  which  he  simply 
states  is  incorrect,  but  does  not  correct,  a 
comparison  of  his  letter  with  the  news- 
paper reporter's  version,  of  which  we 
printed  just  two  short  paragraphs,  shows 
that  Mr.  Davenport's  own  statement  con- 
firms what  the  reporter  said. 

1  Ie  says,  "To  those  who  heard  my  ad- 
dress at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that '  the  reporter '  had 
only  that  identical  address  to  report  from? 
Well,  if  the  reporter  reported  that  cor- 
rectly, what  more  could  be  expected  of 
him  ?  He  couldn't  be  supposed  to  know 
what  a  speaker  had  said  or  written  some- 
where else,  or  what  he  knew  but  perhaps 
had  never  published. 

But  in  this  case,  except  in  regard  to  the 
365  eg£S  in  365  days,  what  Mr.  Davenport 
says  in  no  way  alters  the  case  as  he  was 
reported  to  have  presented  it.  Xor  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Davenport  can 
reasonably  complain  that  Farm-Pol-i/try's 


comments  injure  him.  He  admits  thai 
his  original  "joke"  was  ill-advised. 
When  we  printed  an  extract  from  a  report 
of  a  public  address  advocating  something 
that,  the  common  experience  of  poultry- 
men  does  not  approve,  and  simply  stated 
that  if  he  was  joking  again  the  joke  was 
out  of  place,  and  if  he  was  misrepresented 
that  also  was  out  of  place,  we  said  no  more 
than  is  allowable  and  fair  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Whatever  a  man  writes  for 
publication,  or  says  in  public,  is  public 
property,  and  if  proper  comment  on  it 
reflects  on  the  man's  judgment  or  the 
value  of  his  advice,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  man  himself.  Public  statements 
are  in  one  sense  a  challenge  to  every  critic 
of  the  views  expressed  to  disprove  them. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Davenport's  con- 
tention is  that  the  demonstration  that 
some  bens  may  lay  well  up  to  five  or  six 
years  of  age  furnishes  at  least  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  policy  of  killing  off  hens 
at  two  and  three  years  of  age  is  unwise. 
He  intimates  a  belief  that  "rigid  care" 
will  keep  hens  laying,  and  that  we  ought 
to  learn  how  to  accomplish  this.  I  think 
every  poultry  keeper  who  occasionally 
keeps  hens  to  a  good  old  age  knows  that 
many  hens  lay  as  well  at  four  or  five  years 
as  they  do  at  two,  and  that  some  hens 
continue  this  good  laying  several  years 
longer.  On  the  other  hand,  every  poul- 
try keeper  who  keeps  hens  after  their  first 
laying  years,  knows  that  from  year  to  year 
there  is  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  the  hens  that  will  lay  well,  and  that 
the  number  of  four  and  five  year  old  hens 
that  are  profitable  as  layers  is  too  small  to 
warrant  keeping  them  over  for  that  pur- 
pose alone. 

The  old  hens  that  are  known  to  be  good 
layers  are  usually  given  their  chance  to 
live  as  long  as  they  can,  either  because 
they  are  good  breeders  or  because  they 
are  pets,  or  because  their  production  has 
attracted  attention  and  the  owner  is  curi- 
ous to  see  how  long  it  will  continue.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  develop  a  line  of  stock  that  would  con- 
tinue to  lay  well  up  to  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  would 
be  of  any  great  advantage  to  the  poultry- 
man.  As  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned, 
the  general  tendency  now  is  to  keep  hens 
too  long.  Egg  production  is  only  one  side 
of  poultry  keeping.  The  poultry  kept 
should  pay  a  profit  on  meat  as  well.  To 
accomplish  this  the  proportion  of  birds 
that  die  a  natural  death  must  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible,  and  everything  sold  for 
table  at  the  time  when  it  will  sell  well. 
Marketmen  in  southern  cities  told  me  last 
year  that  they  got  their  best  poultry  from 
the  sections  where  the  practice  of  selling 
off  hens  after  the  first  year  of  laying  pre- 
vailed ;  that  when  farmers  were  less  care- 
ful to  dispose  of  all  old  stock  each  year, 
the  stock  was  of  all  ages,  very  uneven  in 
quality  and  much  of  it  scabby  and  dis- 
eased. 

Such  experiments  as  that  of  Mr.  Dav- 
enport are  interesting,  and  have  instruc- 
tive value,  but  they  cannot  be  accepted 
as  nullifying  general  experience,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  serious  mistake  for 
anyone  to  take  the  position  that  the  life 
of  the  laying  hen  should  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. 


Isn't  This  Roof  Artistic? 


At  last  you  can  have  a  really  artistic  roof  that 
resists  fire  and  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  man's  pocket-book. 

NEPDNSET 
PRD5LATE  ROOFING 

Red  or  Green  Colors 

A  modification  of  the  permanent,  long-life  roofing  materials 
that  we  have  been  making  for  years,  combined  with  a  per- 
manent colored  surface.  Made  in  attractive  red  and  green 
colors.  Meets  the  economic  need  of  a  durable,  fire-resisting 
roof  at  a  moderate  price. 

NEPtJNSET  Proslate  sets  a  new  roofing  standard.  How  does 
it  look  to  you  ?  Can  you  afford  to  consider  the  stained  shingles, 
or  even  slate,  when  you  can  get  such  a  roofing  as  this  for  less 
?    NEPDNSET  Proslate  is  perfectly  adapted  for 


moneyr  NEPDNSET 
on  your  house. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NEPDNSET  dealer  near  you. 
He  is  reliable.    Send  postal  today. 


use 


F.  W.  BIRD 

Neponset  Street, 


&  SON  («■) 

E.  Walpole,  Mass. 


52 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland.  Ore. 
San  Francisco  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Remember  that  we 
are  the   makers  of 

NEPONSET 
Paroid  Roofing 

for  years  the  acknowl- 
edged standard  of 
high-grade  roofing. 


Who  Won  1st  Exhibition  Pen  on 
Black  Langshans? 


Perhaps  some  Farm-Poultry  readers 
have  asked  themselves  that  question.  On 
page  99  of  our  catalogue  of  the  recent 
Boston,  1912  show,  the  winners  of  2nd 
and  3rd  exhibition  pen  of  Black  Lang- 
shans  are  thus  designated,  but  no  first  is 
specified  before  the  name  of  the  breeder 
who  won  the  blue.  This  undoubtedly  ac- 
counts for  the  clerical  omission  in  our 
list  of  winnings  as  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary edition,  and  we  are  pleased  to  notify 
readers  that  first  prize  on  exhibition  pen 
of  Black  Langshans  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Paul  P.  Ives,  Guilford,  Conn.  This  im- 
portant winning,  together  with  a  good 


measure  of  successes  in  the  single  classes, 
stamps  his  stock  of  Black  Langshans  as 
possessing  quality  to  a  high  degree. 

Forgot  to  Sign  Name. 

Mr.  Ira  L.  Ramsdell,  Harrington,  Me., 
informs  us  that  someone  located  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.  sent  him  an  order  for  360 
eggs  for  hatching  and  failed  to  sign  his 
name  to  the  order.  The  communication 
reached  Mr.  Ramsdell  March  8th  and  de- 
livery was  to  be  made  April  15th.  This 
notice  is  inserted  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  party  who 
was  guilty  of  that  oversight,  and  not  only 
avoid  delay  but  also  head  off  any  irrita- 
tion and  dissatisfaction,  for  which,  of 
course,  our  advertiser  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible. 


"TWO  OF  A  KINO" 

TWO  OPEN  AIR «««- 


^Nature,*™  (Tose-to-Nature. 

Bird  Life  Demands  Open  Air  open  ai>  Hovers  Give  it 

A  Close-to-Nature  Open  Air  Hover 
Contact  warmth  just  like  the  old  hen 


Open  A 


a  bisrhox  or  a  shed,  or  any  kind  ot  shelter,  will  raise  every  healthy  chick  In  flocks  of  100  to  300. 
In  nnp  of  li,.  -—  -en,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  no  over-crowding.   Turn  the  lamp  ont  of  nights  or  in  fine  weather,  and  the 

with  the  lamp  a"  the  cht\£  -Z<!£\:iaL    %\e8*  br,??''e.rs  *?*r  Invented.  Or  use  the  lamp  when  chicks  are  very  young,  and  gradually  dispense 
Jncks  grow  older.   Ihe  ventilation  is  perfect  whether  used  as  a  tireless  or  with  lamp. 

ks  when  the  lamp  Is  extinguished, 
y  if  order  arrives  in  forenoon, 
ooding. 


The 
Prices 


To  say, 


thuiM.iiKo.i  V          —  ■"•">=  »cnuMiiuii  in  periecr  wnerner  use 

■V  t he        „  I      8  80  constl:ucted  that  it  retains  the  animal  heat  of  the  chic 
Do  «nJ?!kleJ'er  made  in  our  five  years  of  business.   Shipped  same  da 
>  you  need  a  brooder  quick?   Get  a  Close-To-Natnre.   Free  catalogue  on  br 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  73  Front  St., 

when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them 


COLFAX,  IOWA. 

and  help  us. 
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Fowls  Bleed  to  Death. 


IN  Till-:  March  Farm-Poultry,  under 
lieaii  "The  Editor's  (Question  Box," 
waa  an  account  of  (J.  B.  W.)  Single 
C,om\)  White  l^eghorns  bleeding  to 
death  through  their  combs.  The  writer 
states  that  he  never  hail  trouble  of  this 
kind  before,  and  not  until  after  the  recent 
very  severe  cold  weather.  He  cannot  ac- 
count for  same,  and  asks  the  editor  for 
an  explanation.  Editor  Robinson  seems 
to  think  the  matter  "  incomprehensible, 
and  Mr.  W.  baa  certainly  overlooked 
something  that  would  give  a  better  indi- 
cation of  the  cause  of  the  trouble."  Mr. 
W.'s  letter  in  the  first  place  reminded  me 
of  a  friend  some  years  ago  who  became  a 
"chicken  crank"  by  contamination;  I 
suppose,  through  association  with  me. 
One  morning  he  let  the  salt  can  slip,  and 
put  about  three  times  as  much  salt  in  the 
feed  as  required, — possibly  more,  lie 
didn't  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  remove 
the  salt  from  the  mash,  and  five  or  six 
nice  pullets  promptly  turned  up  their 
heels.  Later  he  wrote  H.  A'.  ./.  question 
box,  asking  if  salt  would  kill  fowls.  In 
the  course  of  two  months  the  reply  came 
in  the  paper  that  salt  led  too  freely  would 
certainly  kill  chickens.  Mr.  \V.  investi- 
gated thoroughly  and  could  find  no  cause 
for  the  dow  of  blood  other  than  that  their 
combs  peeled  off,  and  through  the  open 
skin  the  fowls  bled.  1  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience this  winter  for  the  first  time.  (In 
acknowledging  that  I  had  a  frosted  comb 
I  give  Editor  R.  another  chance  to  take  a 
rap  at  the  TormohJen-Morse'poultry  house 
as  he  did  in  March).  A  fine  two  year  old 
hen  with  neat,  compact  comb  froze  the 
back  or  blade  of  her  comb  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  half  a  penny  in  size,  on 
the  nignt  of  our  24°  below  zero,  (govern- 
ment thermometer),  and  the  coldest  since 
I SS-4 ,  before  my  first  chicken  experience. 
The  frozen  part  was  so  small,  and  I 
thought  so  lightly  of  the  matter  that  I  did 
not  even  take  the  time  to  thaw  out  the 
part  with  snow  or  water.  The  second  day 
the  comb  was  limp.  At  noon  I  came 
home,  and  the  skin  had  peeled  off  and  a 
little  blood  was  flowing  and  the  hen 
seemed  weak,  but  still  I  did  not  think 
enough  of  the  wound  to  give  treatment. 
At  night  I  found  the  hen  in  an  empty 
nest,  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
where  she  had  crawled  to  die.  I  removed 
her  to  the  kitchen  and  washed  her  head 
and  neck,  which  were  so  completely  cov- 
ered with  blood  that  she  could  hardly 
breathe  through  her  mouth.  I  tried  sev- 
eral home  remedies  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  course  of  an  honr,  and  did 
finally.  Left  the  hen  in  a  basket  beside 
the  stove  all  night,  and,  in  the  morning, 
found  her  dead.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  it  was  the  frozen  comb  peeling  off. 

H.  S.  Tormohi.ex. 

Portland,  Ind. 


.  Mr.  Tormohlen  has  unwittingly  as- 
cribed some  of  his  observations  in  the  case 
of  his  own  hen  to  Mr.  YV.  The  latter  did 
not  state  that  the  combs  peeled  off,  but 
that  the  blood  came  "sometimes  from 
small  cracks,  and,  at  other  times,  from 
the  surface  of  the  comb  where  there  was 
no  apparent  wound."  It  is  not  credible 
that  this  could  happen  without  other 
symptoms,  and  it  is  also  hard  for  anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  with  frosted 
combs  to  imagine  a  man  not  knowing 
that  a  comb  was  frozen,  if  it  was  so  badly 
frozen,  and  not  mentioning  the  fact  when 
asking  for  information  about  such  a  case. 

However,  Mr.  T's  letter  throws  (for 
me)  this  much  light  on  the  other  case: 
lie  is  very  plainly  mistaken  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  frosted  area  of  the  comb  in  the 
case  of  his  own  hen  which  bled  to  death 
after  freezing,  and  also  mistaken  in  his 
observation  as  to  what  happened  after  the 
comb  froze. 

If  the  frosted  portion  was  no  larger  than 
he  describes,  a  hen  would  not  suffer  much 
inconvenience  from  it.  I'ndoubtedly  it 
would  be  painful,  but,  ordinarily,  it  would 
not  affect  the  rest  of  the  comb.  I  would 
conclude  from  the  description  of  the  case 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  comb  was 
badly  frosted,  but  Mr.  T  had  probably 
noted  only  the  part  that  was  most  discol- 
ored. The  effect  of  the  frost  alone  would 
not  cause  serious  bleeding.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  T's  hen  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  bleeding  was  due  to  the  picking 


of  the  other  fowls,  which  may  have  started 
it  either  because  the  discolored  comb  at- 
tracted them,  or  because  an  injury  or 
possibly  the  lien  scratching  her  head  with 
her  foot,  started  the  blood. 

If  the  other  case  was  due  to  freezing, 
and  the  cracks  through  which  the  birds 
bled  were  in  the  frosted  part  of  the  comb, 
bleeding  would  not  be  likely  to  start  until 
the  scabs  were  quite  dry,  some  days  after 
freezing  occurred,  and  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  serious  unless  the  comb  was 
injured,  as  it  might  be  by  a  hen  with  a 
sore  comb  coming  in  contact  with  others. 
I've  seen  thousands  of  cases  of  frosted 
combs,  but  never  sasv  a  bird  die  by  bleed- 
ing, except  from  attacks  of  other  birds. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  combs  were  badly  eaten. 


Price  Cut  Right  Half-in-Two 
on  the  New  Buffalo  Incubator 


THE  WHOLE  STORY  IN  AN  "EGG- 
SHELL" is  that  I  have  cut  my  expenses 
down  to  rock-bottom  by  eliminating  expen- 
sive branch  houses  and  manarers.  the  printing  of  expensive  catalogues  and 
literature,  with  the  postage  on  same,  and  all  other  selling  expenses.  All  this 
saving  goe9  into  making  an  even  Irtur  incubator  than  last  year. 

You  get  the  benefit,  for  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  better 
machine  than  you  could  buy  elsewhere  at  double  the  price. 


The  New  Buffalo  tqUlpment  f,rrfrctve"li!atic"'~^^reecompartme.M  beater— 

    — ~*  *—   accurate  regulation — cev  trays  wwwri  mhk 

galvanized  wre  cloth-strougly  made  lew  of  heavy  tneul.  nicely  shaped-double  door-deep  nur"ry-saf«y  £1  a"d 
all  materials  throughout  of  the  bet.  1  am  offering  all  these  new  improvements  in  the  Standard  Buffalo  IncuUtoTat  La?f. 
price— a  saving  of  SOJ  to  you.  V\  by  should  you  pay  twice  my  price  for  an  incubator  not  up  to  the  new  Buffalo  standard f 


Offer  No.  0 
1 
2 
3 


YOU  GET  THESE  LOW  PRICES: 
■    50  to   60  Egg  Size    —    Shipping  Weight,   65  Lbs. 
110  to  120    "       "  ,r  "  90  • 

220  to  240  " 
340  to  360  " 


90 
130 
160 


$  9.50 
12.00 
16.00 
20.00 


We  Still  Have 

A  limited  supply  of  back  numbers  of 
Earm-Popi.try  which  sve  shall  dispose  of 
at  the  nominal  price  of  10  back  numbers 
fur  lu  cents.  These  papers  contain  many 
excellent  articles  of  value,  and  a  small 
investment  of  this  kind  will  secure  more 
good  poultry  literature  for  the  price  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  We 
prepay  postage.  Order  at  once  while  the 
supply  lasts,  sending  cash  or  stamps  to 
Farm-Podxtry  Pun.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


My  Guarantee:  I  :    itively  guarantee  tl.it  the 
"  -    Buffalo  w ill  make  a  high  per- 

centage hatch,  have  more  good  principles,  and  be  more 
easily  regulated  than  incubators  costing  ia.uU  to  ilu.UU 
more,  egg  capacity  considered. 

1  guarantee  to  see  that  you  are  satisfied.  Your  money 
back  instantly  if  you  are  not. 

My  BUFFALO  COLONY  BROODER  is  the 
standard  by  which  all  others  are  judged. 

If  you  wish  more  information,  write  today  and  1  will 
send  you  descriptions  and  complete  details. 


*~         ORDER  BLANK 

I    CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS.  Pres.. 

BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

13  Dewitt  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

t    Se?r  8ir:-Enclosed  tind  %..:  (Post  Office 

■    Order  - Express  Mone>  Order— Draft— Check »  for 

I    iinii  h  ship  me  offer  No  lum.  ord- 

auce  nith  otter  made  iu  it*ue  of 


Name  

Address  

Shipping  Station. 
State  


Is   There    a    Relation  Between 
Broodiness  and  Color  of  Shell? 


The  T Illustrated  Poultry  Record  raises  the 
question — "Whether  there  is  any  relation 
between  the  maternal  instinct  and  the 
color  of  the  egg  shell." 

The  question  arises  quite  naturally  from 
the  commonly  observed  fact  that  the  non- 
sitting  breeds  lay  white  shelled  eggs, 
while  the  sitting  breeds,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, lay  eggs  with  tinted  shells.  But 
tliis  division  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  is 
not  a  good  division  for  purposes  of  con- 
sideration of  a  question  like  this  because 
it  does  not  carry  the  division  to  the  point 
where  all  white  egg  breeds  are  alike  and 
all  brown  egg  breeds  are  alike. 

When  we  do  this  we  find  that,  as  a 
rule,  European  races  of  fowls  lay  white 
eggs;  Asiatic  races,  brown  eggs;  a  differ- 
ence which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
individuals  of  white  egg  breeds  are  sit- 


ters, and  many  individuals  of  brown  egg 
breeds  non  sitters,  indicates  that  the  colors 
of  the  shells  are  due- to  selection  by  popu- 
lar preference. 

If  there  is  a  relation  between  maternal 
instinct  and  color  of  shell,  the  hens  in  a 
breed  which  lay  the  eggs  with  most  color 
of  shell  should  be  the  most  inclined  to 
broodiness,  but  no  evidence  of  this  kind 
appears — except  in  cases  as  cited  by  the 
J.  P.  R.,  where  the  infusion  of  foreign 
blood  into  Brown  Leghorns  increased  the 
number  of  tinted  eggs  and  also  the 
amount  of  broodiness,  and  even  in  such 
a  case  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
hens  with  the  broody  instinct  were  the 
hens  that  laid  the  tinted  eggs. 


show  which  will  be  held  January  13-2<H 
The  third  week  in  January  will  l>e  the 
date  for  all  future  shows  held  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

With  a  hall  specially  titted  for  exhibi- 
tions of  this  kind  ami  capable  of  handling 
over  0,000  exhibits  on  the  main  floor,  the 
Buffalo  boys  expect  to  make  the  1918 
show  a  hummer. 

Stanley  A.  Merki.ey,  Sec'y,  . 
3">  Coal  it  Iron  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Not  What  It  Seemed. 


Buffalo  Show  Selects  its  Dates. 


The  management  of  the  Great  Inter- 
national Show  at  Buffalo  has  secured  the 
grand  new  exhibition  hall  for  their  1913 


In  the  county  of  Somerset,  England, 
there  is  a  village  called  Hatch.  The 
clergyman  in  an  adjoining  parish  was 
named  Duck.  One  Sunday  morning  the 
congregation  at  the  latter  place  being  as- 
sembled the  curate  did  not  appear.  The 
"  clerk  "  rose  and  said : 

"I  hereby  give  notice  that  there  will  be 
no  service  today,  as  Mr.  Duck  has  gone  to 
1 1  atch. ' '  —  Exchange. 


PITTSBURGH  PERFECT  FENCE 


Increase  your  egg  production  by  pro- 
viding substantial  protection  for  your  chickens. 

Proper  food,  good  houses  and  cleanliness  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  make  your 
hens  lay  abundantly  ;  the  fowl  must  not  be  chased  or  frightened  by  dogs,  cattle 
or  other  animals,  but  should  be  kept  free  from  any  excitement. 

THE  WELD  THAT  HELD  is  the  only 
dependable  joint:  it  caunot  be  slipped,  broken 
nor  rusted  apart,  but  holds  the  fence  erect,  even 
and   firm  through  hardest  wear  and  abuse. 

Wires  are  spaced  so  close  at  the  bottom  that 
little  chickens  cannot  squeeze  through,  wan- 
der away  and  be  lost,  while  the  great  strength 
of  the  fence  provides  ample  protection  against 
animals,  wild  or  domestic. 


First  of  all,  "  Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence 
protects.  It  is  made  of  our  special  Open 
Hearth  wire — tough,  strong,  of  the  great  dur- 
ability of  old  time  iron  wire.  At  every  touch- 
ing point  the  wires  are  joined  by  the  Electric 
Weld,  which  eliminates  all  old  forms  of 
wrapped,  clamped,  twisted  or  tied  wire  joints, 
and  relieves  the  fence  panels  from  this  use- 
less, strength-destroying  weight. 


EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

VniTD  nr  A  I  ED  U7II  I  CUmi/  Vnil  why  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  excels— or  write  direct  for  full  information  and  catalogue  show- 
IUUlX   DLALLK   WILL  oMUW    lULI   ing  styles  and  sizes  perfectly  adapted  to  every  F/eW,  Farm,  " 


ch.  Lawn,  Poultry  and  Rabbit 


Yard  and  Garden. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Makers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire, 
Bright,  Ainealed  and  Galvanized  Wire,  Fence  Staples, 
Standard  Wire  Nails  and  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 


To  aay,  when  writing  advertiser*-,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Interesting 

and 
Instructive 

TRADE 
TOPICS 
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as  discussed  and  submitted  t>y 
advertisers.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  these  brief  mentions  of 
special  features,  of  claims  ad- 
vanced and  short  business  argu- 
ments, much  information  of  a 
nature  which  will  not  only  add 
substantially  to  their  knowledge 
of  current  trade  happenings  ami 
affairs,  but  may  help  materially 
to  decide  subsequent  buying 
problems. 
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Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


This  invitation  is  included  in  the  neat 
little  eight  page  booklet  issued  by  I\Ir.  E. 
0.  Oornforth,  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  well 
known  as  a  breeder  of  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs.  The  booklet  contains  rnatings 
for  1912,  partial  list  of  winnings,  egg 
prices,  etc.,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to 
interested  parties. 


An  Error  in  Classification. 


In  spite  of  every  precaution  taken,  an 
occasional  instance  of  inappropriate  clas- 
sification seems  bound  to  occur  at  very 
rare  intervals.  Last  month  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  advertisement  of  Mr.  Jacob 
K.  Gish,  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  w  as  inadvertently  placed  among  the 
R.  I.  White  announcements.  Apologies 
are  due  Mr.  Gish,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
readers  of  Farm-Podltey  wishing  to  pur- 
chase eggs  for  hatching  from  birds  of  the 
celebrated  Tuttle  rose  comb  strain  of  R. 
I.  Reds  will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of 
this  breeder's  mating  list  for  1912. 


The  Incubator  that  Uses  the  Hen. 

Readers  of  this  paper,  some  of  them  at 
least,  have  probably  never  heard  of  the 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  that  operates  by 
making  the  hen  herself  do  all  the  work. 

This  Natural  Hen  Incubator  is  different 
from  other  batching  machines.  There  is 
no  lamp;  no  oil  is  needed;  there  is  no 
regulator;  there  is  no  thermostat;  there 
is  no  turning  of  the  eggs  or  airing  them ; 
there  is  no  moisture  pan  or  diffuser. 
Everything  is  taken  care  of  by  the  hen. 

The  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Nat- 
ural Hen  Incubator  is  J.  F.  Siems,  a  Ger- 
man horn  poultryman. 

Natural  Hen  Incubator  Company,  Sta. 
H.  Dept.  3,  Los  Angelos,  Calif.,  will  send 
catalog  free  to  anyone  interested. 


A  Simple  Remedy. 

"What's  this  here  country  comin'  to 
anyhow?"  growled  Jim  Anderson,  farmer, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  counter  in  Bart 
Packard's  general  store.  "It  don't  make 
any  difference  bow  hard  a  (Hiss  works,  bis 
money's  always  goin'  out  and  never 
comin'  in." 

"Right  you  are,  Jim,  and  no  mistake," 
agreed  Joe  Buckman,  seated  on  a  sugar 
barrel.  "It's  the  trusts  that's  doin'  the 
damage  to  us  farmers,  and  it  don't  amount 
to  nothin'  for  us  to  try  to  compete  with 
'em." 

"Boys,  there  ain't  no  usegrowin'  crops 
any  more,"  complained  another  cronie. 
"The  financiers  has  the  railroads  that 
carry  our  truck  to  the  market.  That's 
where  they've  got  us  stung.  It  ain't  like 
it  used  to  be.  Then  there  was  some  sense 
in  being  a  farmer." 

"It's  the  rotten  politics  that's  respon- 
sible," said  Anderson. 

"Politics  nothin'!"  drawled  a  quiet 
voiced  farmer.  "You  men  make  me  tired. 
If  a  farmer  don't  make  money  —  and  good 


money  at  that — in  this  section  of  "the 
country, 'he  needn't  sweat  around^tryin' 
to  blame  it  on  politics,  or  the  high  cost  of 
livin',  or  anything  like  that." 

This  was  something  of  a  jolt  to  the  as- 
sembled "knockers'  convention."  But 
the  intruder  was  the  most  prosperous 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  When  he 
talked,  which  was  seldom,  those  who 
knew  him  always  listened. 

"Just  a  tip  for  you,  boys,"  he  went  on, 
deliberately.  "What  lots  of  farmers  need 
more  of  is  plain  horse  sense.  Do  you 
know  what,  you  grouches  need?" 

They  agreed  that  they  did  not  know. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Tools!  Just  plain 
tools!  And  that's  all.  The  trouble  with 
the  whole  kit  and  boodle  of  you  is  that 
yon  l'o  right  along  year  after  year,  workin' 
like  dogs  with  (he  same  old,  Ollt-of-date 
tools  and  ways  of  doin'  things.  And  then 
you  come 'round  here  and  cuss  all  evenin' 
because  you  ain't  makin'  money! 

"There's  a  tip  right  there  on  that  wall 
yonder  that's  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
man  that  has  good  sense  enough  to  take 
it.  Just  read  it  and  let  it  soak  in,  and 
then  get  busy. 

"Read  that  poster !  Here's  what  it  says : 
'  Planet. I r.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements. 
They  save  the  work  of  three  to  six  men.' 

"Do  you  get  my  point,  boys?  Get  the 
right-  tools  and  you'll  soon  quit  arguin.' 
Do  what  that  poster  says  —  '  Write  today 
for  64-page  illustrated  Tlanet  Jr.  1!)12 
Farm  and  Garden  Handbook  Free!  ' 
You'll  be  takin'  the  first  steps  to  clearin' 
money  on  your  farms." 

There  wasn't  any  more  "arguin'." 
One  by  one  the  "growlers"  left  for  home, 
but  not  before  each  one  had  taken  a  good 
long  look  at  the  poster  and  made  a  mental 
note  that  he  could  get  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm 
and  Garden  Handbook  simply  by  drop- 
ping a  postal  card  to  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
Box  1107  L,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Keep  Your  Chickens  Happy. 

Don't  allow  your  poultry  to  become  a 
prey  to  vermin.  That  is  poor  manage- 
ment when  such  an  efficient  lice  killer  as 
Zenoleum  can  be  had  so  readily  and  so 
cheaply.  This  famous  disinfectant  is  not 
poisonous,  it  does  not  saturate  the  house 
as  kerosene  does  and  make  it  dangerous 
and  likely  to  burn  up  at  any  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  explosive  about  Zeno- 
leum. Spray  the  houses,  nests  and  roosts, 
and  dip  the  chicks  and  fowls  themselves. 
There  will  be  better  feeling  and  more 
thrift  among  the  grown  fowls.  There  will 
be  more  industry  and  singing  among  the 
laying  hens,  and  there  will  be  more  eggs 
than  when  they  stand  around  fighting  lice 
a  good  part  of  the  time.  It  does  not  cost 
much.  Most  every  dealer  carries  Zeno- 
leum in  stock  and  you  can  get  a  can  for 
twenty-five  cents.  You  can  get  a  whole 
gallon  for  $1.50,  and  that  will  make  one 
hundred  gallons  of  disinfectant  for  spray- 
ing purposes.  Just  think  how  far  one 
hundred  gallons  of  disinfectant  will  go  in 
the  average  poultry  honse?  Why  it  will 
last  you  a  whole  year.  Besides,  Zenoleum 
is  a  mighty  good  remedy  for  other  things 
besides  lice  and  fleas;  for  instance, 
cholera,  roup,  scaly  leg,  etc.  You  could 
not  think  of  a  single  investment  around 
the  chicken  bouse  that  would  make  more 
money  for  you  than  a  can  of  Zenoleum. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  that  little  booklet 
called  "  Chicken  Chat?  "  You  can  have 
one  free  for  the  asking  if  you  drop  a  line 
to  the  Zenner  Disinfectant  Company, 
263  Lafayette  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  old,  reliable  firm  of  Joseph  Breck  & 
Sons,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  agents  in  the 
East  for  the  celebrated  Zenner  products, 
and  the  goods  may  be  ordered  from  them 
if  more  convenient  for  New  England  poul- 
trymen.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  Zeno- 
leum is  the  article  used  and  highly  recom- 
mended by  4(i  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiments  Stations. 


His  Weakness. 


"  So  you  have  traded  away  your  auto- 
mobile?" 
"Yes." 

"Why,  it  was  the  latest  model  and  I 
thought  you  were  very  proud  of  it?" 

"So  1  was,  but  a  man  offered  me  a 
dozen  yard  eggs  in  exchange  for  it,  and  I 
never  could  resist  a  bargain. — Biiming- 
ham  Age-Herald. 


The  Missouri  hen  is  industrious 

Her  laying  proclivities  are  proverbial.  At  home  she  is  called  a  mortgage  lifter. 
It  isn't  the  hen — its  her  home  that  is  responsible.  The  climate  is  just  right 
— it  suits  her  and  she  lays  her  best.  Any  good  breed  of  hens  will  pay  in 
the  Ozark  hills  of  Missouri  if  they  are  given  the  proper  care  and  attention. 

Over  $715  pin  money  in  one  year 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Janes,  4  miles  north  of  Windsor,  Mo.,  started  with  400  hens. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1911  she  sold  $310  worth  of  eggs  and 
$105.90  worth  of  chickens;  raised  600  young  chicks  without  incubation, 
supplied  the  family  table  with  eggs  and  chickens,  and  had  left  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fall,  over  400  chickens.  Out  of  630  chicks  hatched,  600  grew  to 
maturity.  Mrs.  Janes'  revenue  runs  as  high  as  $300  a  year  from  her  turkeys. 
She  and  her  daughter  attend  to  the  poultry  while  the  men  folks  run  their 
400  acre  stock  and  grain  farm. 


Any  man  living  along  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
who  will  produce  and  ship  fresh  eggs  to 
these  big  nearby  markets  can  get  fancy 
prices. 

Poultry  and  eggs  can  be  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks  at  thelowest 
possible  cost — the  climate,  soil,  and  pure 
water  make  for  ideal  conditions  in  poultry 
raising. 

If  you  are  not  getting  good  results  you  may 
not  be  located  right.  This  matter  of  loca- 
tion is  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
There  are  some  particularly  good  locations 


for  profitable  poultry  raising,  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  Professor  H.  M. 
Cottrell,  an  expert  of  national  reputation, 
formerly  Professor  at  the  Kansas  and  Col- 
orado Agricultural  Colleges,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  every  locality  along  the  Rock 
Island  Lines.  He  knows  the  beat  places 
for  poultry  raising,  and  can  Jell  you  the 
very  place  where  you  are  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  tell  me  all  about  your- 
self and  what  you  want  to  do.  You  will 
be  given  careful,  personal,  expert  adxice 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Book  on 

scientific  poultry  raising,  fre  e 

This  book,writtenby  Prof.  Cottrell, embodying  theexperience. 
knowledge  and  advice  of  an  expert  on  poultry  methods, is 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Write  for  your  frte  copy  today. 

The  statements  herein  made  have  been  fully  investi- 
gated and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

L.  M.  Allen,  Passenger  Trsffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  Linos, 
455  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 

John  Sebastian,  Third  Vice-President 


Singing  Hens  Lay  Eggs 

I       Would  you  give  3c  a  month  per  hen  to  have  your  fowls  singing  and 
merry  and  feeling  fine — all  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  hens  laying  steadily  ? 

You  can  accomplish  this  with  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder— a  scien- 
tific poultry  tonic  (not  a  food),  which  aids  digestion,  gives  appetite,  tones 

— —  and  conditions.      Great  for 


Sheridan's 

CONDITION 

Powder 


starting  chickens    right  and 
great  during  moulting  period. 
Try  it,  and  turn  your 
moping,  do-nothing 
hens  into  paying 
ones. 


To  say,  when  writing'advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — andjhelp  us. 
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White  Wyandotte.  Hen 
rati  Poultry  Station 


Morton,  Pa  . 


The  White  Wyandotte  lien  pictured 
above  is  one  of  the  four  composing  the 
second  pen,  Philadelphia,  December, 
1911.  This  hen  is  one  of  the  best  White 
Wyandottes  shown  in  years,  almost  a  per- 
fect specimen  in  shape,  color  and  car- 
riage, and  will  enter  one  of  the  prize 
breeding  pens  of  the  Pratt  Poultry  Station, 
Morton,  Pa.,  for  this  season  in  common 
with  several  other  high  bred  females, 
headed  by  the  splendid  male  in  the  Phila- 
delphia pen. 


The  Best  Food  for  Fowls. 


Green  bone,  when  properly  ground,  is 
absolutely  one  of  the  best  foods  for  fowls. 
It  provides  all  the  elements  for  producing 
the  egg  and  some  to  spare  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bird.  Green  bone  contains 
meat,  blood,  and  a  large  amount  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  together  with  other  nutri- 
tious mineral  substances  in  partial  solu- 
tion. 

The  output  of  eggs  is  frequently  mate- 
rially increased  as  a  result  of  feeding 
green  bone.  It  makes  the  stock  more 
vigorous  and  the  eggs  more  fertile.  Pre- 
vents sickness  by  strengthening  the  stam- 
ina of  the  birds.  Makes  chicks  grow  and 
hens  lay. 

The  best  way  to  feed  bone  to  chickens 
is  to  have  your  own  green  bone  cutter  and 
cut  bones  fresh  from  the  butcher  after  re- 
moving all  cords  and  sinews,  as  these  are 
likely  to  strangle  the  fowl.  Bones  from 
the  table  can  also  be  used.  The  bones 
should  be  cut  very  fine  and  fed  sparingly. 
Three  pounds  of  well  cut  green  bone  is 
sufE  lent  for  100  hens  per  day. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  <>,  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  make  a  machine  which  grinds 
the  bone  on  the  milling  principle.  This 
enables  you  to  cut  hard  green  bone,  clear 
soft  meat  or  gristle,  and  cut  it  fine  enough 
for  chicks  a  few  days  old.  Every  poultry 
raiser  should  send  for  their  interesting 
catalog,  and  investigate  their  machines. 


A  Diagnosis  and  a  Remedy. 

"Mighty  funny  about  them  chicks. 
The  parent  stock  from  which  the  eggs 
were  obtained  is  I  have  been  assured, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  machine  was 
run  strictly  according  to  instructions,  right 
amount  of  moisture,  ventilation,  eggs 
turned  regularly  and  properly  cooled. 
Hut  look  at  the  chicks!  They  don't  seem 
to  have  the  size,  snap  or  vitality  that 
newly  hatched  youngsters  ought  to  have. 

"  W hat  kind  of  oil  did  you  use  in  your 
lamp?"  queried  his  friend. 

"Oil?  Why,  just  oil.  Common  kero- 
sene oil  of  course ;  what  else? 

"There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
oils,"  his  fellow  breeder  patiently  ex- 
plained. "Or  rather,  perhaps  I  should 
say  between  Commonwealth  Safety  Oil 
and  just  oil.  It  is  pretty  generally  recog- 
nized nowadays  that  'just  oil'  in  the  in- 
cubator or  brooder  lamp  won't  do.  A  low 
jrrade  product  invariably  generates  fumes 
that  are  poisonous  to  the  chick,  both  in 
the  embryo  stage  and  after  leaving  the 
shell.  It  can't  help  doing  so,  and  this 
means  that  the  chicks  are  handicapped 
from  the  start,  with  the  slimest  kind  of  a 
chance  of  their  ever  developing  into  money 
making  poultry. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Commonwealth 
Safety  Oil,  manufactured  by  Jenney  Mfg. 
Co.,  No.  8  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 


for  years  recognized  as  having  no  equal 
for  house  lighting  purposes,  o  ffers  you 
every  protection  against  not  only  the  puny 
weaklings  but  the  loss  of  a  part  of  your 
season's  work  as  well.  '.last  oil'  is  all 
right  for  spraying  purposes,  to  rid  the 
interior  of  hen  houses,  roosts,  etc.,  of  lice 
or  mites,  and  the  Jenney  people  can  sup- 
ply you  with  that  kind  at  a  merely  nomi- 
nal price  per  gallon. 

"  But  Commonwealth  Safety  Oil  is  what 
you  need  for  the  incubator  or  brooder 
lamp.  I  was  a  bit  skeptical  at  first  about 
their  claim  that  it  would  not  even  char 
the  wick  during  the  twenty-one  days  of 
the  hatch  —  but  that  is  an  absolute  fact. 
No  fumes  therefore  and  no  time  spent  on 
wick  trimming.  No  dull,  droopy,  dopey 
chicks  with  poisoned  interiors.  Every  re- 
liable poultry  supply  house  recommends 
Commonwealth  Safety  Oil,  scores  of  the 
best  known  poultrymen  —  that  hatch  and 
brood  artificially,  heartily  endorse  it  — 
but  you  don't  catch  that  class  singing  the 
praises  of  'just  oil.'  Do  you  get  the  dis- 
tinction I  make?" 

And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
another  convert  was  added  to  the  long  list 
of  prosperous  Commonwealth  users. 


Four  firsts,  one  second,  as  well  as  all 
color  and  shape  specials  at  Boston,  1012 
on  five  entries  will  answer  any  inquiry  as 
to  exhibition  quality,  and  as  Mr.  Moody 
has  never  lost  sight  of  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the  strong 
Utility  features  of  his  Puritan  Strain  he 
now  has  a  combination  of  which  he  may 
well  feel  proud. 

Get  a  copy  of  the  mating  list,  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  Minorca  of  his 
variety,  and  it  is  believed  you  will  agree 
that  the  frank  honesty  of  this  fancier  as 
reflected  in  his  statement*  should  inspire 
every  confidence  that  buyers  of  stock  or 
eggs  will  get  of  the  best  and  be  used  right. 


Refreshing  Frankness  of  a  Min= 
orca  Breeder. 


Somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the 
beaten  path  is  the  interesting;  1012  mating 
list  sent  out  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Moody,  Yew- 
buryport,  Mass.,  well  known  in  Minorca 
circles  for  his  Puritan  Strain  of  the  Rose 
Comb  Black  variety.  Generally  speaking, 
all  reference  to  the  failures  is  carefully 
omitted  from  the  literature  of  breeders 
and  the  successes  alone  are  paraded.  But 
it  is  idle  to  assume  that  every  customer 
invariably  obtains  good  results  from  eggs 
for  hatching,  and  while  Mr.  Moody  has 
many  customers  whose  results  have 
ranged  from  very  good,  to  fairly  good, 
and  in  a  few  instances  results  have  been 
remarkable,  he  not  only  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  some  of  his  patrons  have  had 
very  poor  results,  but  publishes  a  report 
from  one  party  to  that  effect,  which  gen- 
tleman received  a  check  for  the  amount 
of  his  purchase  by  next  mail  without 
question. 

The  point  this  responsible  breeder  em- 
phasizes among  others  is  that  when  re- 
sults prove  disappointing,  it  is  his  right 
to  expect  an  opportunity  to  either  replace 
eggs,  stock,  or  refund  money  if  necessary 
and  thus  avoid  a  dissatisfied  customer. 


Easy  to  Use. 

The  Pilling  Milk  Fever  Apparatus  and 
the  Pilling  (iarget  outfit  should  be  on 
hand  now,  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
those  accidents  of  parturition,  milk  fever 
and  inflammation  of  the  udder  (garget) 
are  apt  to  occur. 

If  you  save  one 
cow  by  the  use  of 
the  Pilling  air 
treatment  for 
milk  fever,  or 
restore  one  udder 
to  full  secretion 
that  otherwise 
would  make  a 
good  cow  worth- 
less by  the  use  of 
the  Pilling  Garget 
Remedy,  you  will 
have  saved 
enough  money  to 
purchase  the  in- 
struments and 
remedies  needed  on  a  dairy  farm  for  the 
rest  of  your  natural  life.  Again  we  em- 
phasize easy  to  use,  easy  to  buy,  they  are 
not  expensive,  easy  to  preserve,  they  last 
for  a  good  many  years.  Altogether  an  easy 
way  to  make  money;  let  the  Pilling  peo- 
ple help  you  to  save  it. 

The  Pilling  Cattle  Case  Yo.  3,  contains 
not  only  the  Pilling  Milk  Fever  and  Pil- 
ling Garget  Outfits,  but  several  other 
' '  easy  to  use  ' '  cattle  instruments  needed 
by  every  dairyman  and  breeder. 

Write  the  G.  P.  Pilling  A  Son  Co.,  23d 
&  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  their 
free  books  on  "easy  to  use"  cattle  in- 
struments. Write  now;  you  may  need 
some  of  these  goods  sooner  than  you 
expect. 


Longer  Hatching  Season. 

Candee  Sectional  Control  Makes  Mid- 
summer Operation  Practical. 

When  an  operator  has  -*3n0  or  *100 
worth  nf  egtrs  in  his  incubator,  he  wants 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  they  won't  lie 
overheated,  which  would  mean  disaster. 
The  impossibility  of  overheating  the  egg 
chamber  is  one  of  the  strong  point! 
claimed  for  the  Candee  hot  water  incuba- 
tors. They  are  equipi>ed  with  the  usual 
heater  regulator,  and  besides  this,  each 
section  has  its  own  regulator  so  that  each 
section  can  be  operated  separately  and 
independently. 

The  section  regulator  or  control  makes 
a  double  protection  against  overheating. 
In  its  practical  operation,  because  of  this 
sectional  control,  heat  is  only  automatic- 
ally admitted  to  the  egg  chamber  when 
heat  is  needed,  and  when  heat  is  not 
needed,  the  supply  valve  is  kept  closed  by 
the  regulator,  and  the  hot  water  paasea 
harmlessly  on  in  the  main  How.  The 
sectional  control  eliminates  worry  over 
possible  overheating  should  high  winds 
arise  during  the  night,  or  accidentally 
leaving  the  heater  draft  door  open  and 
the  minor  mistakes  that  may  happen  in 
operating. 

The  sectional  control  serves  another 
very  important  purpose.  As  summer  ap- 
proaches, it  is  well  known  that  very  little 
heat  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  egg 
chamber  temperature.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, the  sectional  control  keeps  tin- 
water  supply  out  of  the  egg  chamber  ex- 
cept as  needed.-  The  valve  stays  closed 
for  longer  periods  and  when  the  small 
amount,  of  heat  is  needed,  the  valve  only 
admits  the  small  amount  of  water  needel 
and  then  closes.  It  therefore  makes  no 
difference  how  long  into  the  summer  the 
operator  desires  to  run  his  Candee.  In 
fact,  the  Candee  lengthens  the  hatching 
season,  and  works  just  as  well  in  midsum- 
mer as  in  midwinter.  Full  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Candee  Incu- 
bator, and  Brooder  Company,  Dep't  is, 
De  Witt,  Y.  Y. 


Cackling. 

Jackson  —  Our  friend  the  poet  seems  to 
be  in  great  feather  tonight.  He  is  laugh- 
ing and  talking  at  a  great  rate. 

Carrie — Yes.    He  wrote  a  poem  today 
and  he  is  cackling  over  his  lay. 
—  Exchange. 


GREEN  &  KAPLE'S 

"  Royal  Strain  " 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Again  Outclass  All  Competitors 

At  America's  premier  exhibition,  BOSTON,  JANUARY  1912,  (where  the  annual 
meeting  of  The  American  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  Club  was  held),  in  competition 
with  the  foremost  breeders  of  the  country  and  likewise  the  best  birds  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, our  '"ROYALS"  on  only  SIX  entries  simply  out-classed  all  competitors  by  winning: 
1st  cock.  1st  and  6th  cockerel,  1st  pen,  2nd  pullet  and  3rd  hen.  The  American 
Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  Club's  beautiful  specials  for  best  colored  male  and  best  shaped 
male.  Frank  L.  Piatt's  $10.00  cash  special  for  best  cockerel  in  the  class,  the  Association's 
silver  cup  for  best  surface  colored  male,  and  the  President's  cash  special,  the  greatest  of  all  honors,  for  the  best 
Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  show,  male  or  female. 

A  grand  total  of  more  first  prizes  than  all  other  competitors  combined  ;  more  Special  Prizes  than  any  other  c\  hibitor 
and  every  First  and  Special  Prize  offered  on  males. 

This  great  Championship  record  stands  alone  and  unequalled — an  achievement  that 
has  never  been  approached,  where  like  quality  and  numbers  were  represented, 
by  any  other  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  exhibitor  in  the  history  of  the 
Boston  Show,  and  proves  beyond  all  question  of  doubt  the  superiority  of 
our  "Royals"  and  substantiates  the  fact  that  they  still  remain  undisputed  champions. 

Our  birds  possess  QUALITY  in  every  sense  that  the  term  implies.  Excellent  layers, 
large  in  size,  typical  Rock  type,  fine  head  points  and  the  clean  "Royal"  color,  free  from 
the  smoky,  splashed  effect  in  body  and  fluff  feathering  that  is  so  undesirable. 

EGGS   FOR  HATCHING 

Our  breeding  pens  for  1912  have  been  mated  with  great  care.  They  not  only  contain 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  "Royal"  Champions,  but  are  headed  by  noted  sires  them= 
selves.  From  these  we  will  sell  eggs  at  $10.00  per  15  and  we  urge  every  Columbian  Rock 
fancier  who  appreciates  extreme  high  quality  to  write  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
Other  breeders  may  sell  you  eggs  for  less  money  but  we  believe  the  quality  represented 
in  the  eggs  we  furnish  can  not  profitably  be  duplicated  at  a  less  price.  Handsome 
catalogue  free. 

GREEN  &  KAPLE,        (Originators)     Box  65        Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

"The  Men  Who  Made  Columbian  Plymouth  l^ocks  Popular." 


Lady  Elya 
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To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AO.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them -and  help  us. 
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First  —  Second  —  Third  —  Cup. 

When  a  breeder  can  go  into  one  of  the 
largest  shows  in  America  and  win  lirst, 
second  and  third  pullet  as  well  as  the 
club  cup  on  Single  Condi  White  Leg- 
horns, it  certainly  speaks  volumes  for  the 
exhibition  quality  of  his  stock.  That 
was  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Kucsslcr,  Peabody,  Mass.,  at  the  recent 
great  Boston  lull'  show.  Mr.  Kuessler 
issues  a  neat  8  page  booklet  of  choice 
inatings,  egg  prices,  etc.,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  to  interested  parties  upon 
request. 


Farm-Poultry 
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Maple  Row  Reds. 

'•  Rose  Comb  Reds  of  Maple  Row"  is 
the  title  of  a  very  neat  little  1 1  page  book- 
let issued  by  Mr.  II.  Louis  Weirs,  Rock- 
vi llf.  Conn.,  proprietor  of  Maple  Row 
Poultry  Yards.  This  piece  of  literature, 
besides  describing  some  splendid  matings 
for  1912,  is  illustrated  by  half-tone  repro- 
ductions; one  of  1st  cock  at  Connecticut 
Siatc  Fair,  1911,  the  other  of  second  and 
shape  special  cockerel  at  West  Haven 
1911,  w  hich  bird  also  won  first  at  Man- 
chester 1911.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed 
free  to  anyone  interested  in  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Eggs  from  Many  Breeds. 

While  the  tendency  of  the  times  may 
be  to  specialize,  evidently  Messrs.  Whit- 
ney and  Son,  Triangle,  N.  Y.,  have  found 
it  profitable  to  supply  eggs  for  hatching 
at  popular  prices  from  a  large  variety  of 
breeds.  Every  season  has  found  them 
represented  in  the  columns  of  this  publi- 
cation since  its  inception,  C2»  years),  and 
the  first  complaint  regarding  their  eggs 
on  methods  of  doing  business  is  yet  to  be 
received.  This  concern  is  in  its  25th  year 
of  active  breeding,  and  their  carefully 
perfected  system  of  raising  stock  on  sepa- 
rate farms  not  only  assures  chicks  true  to 
name,  but  insures  also  a  high  percentage 
of  fertility. 

A  circular  listing  the  breeds  they 
handle,  and  which  gives  all  necessary  in- 
formation is  mailed  free.  See  advertise- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  columns  of  this 
number. 


R.  I.  Whites  Gaining. 


A  breed  in  which  the  interest  seems  to 
be  steadily  growing  is  the  Rhode  Island 
Whites.  Each  year  sees  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  who  have  adopted 
them  as  their  favorites,  and  some  strong 
claims  are  advanced  for  the  Whites,  not 
only  as  fine  exhibition  poultry,  but  more 
emphatically  as  to  excellent  utility  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Carl  D.  McCarthy,  Kempton, 
fnd.,  issues  a  nicely  illustrated  and  en- 
tertainingly written  16  page  booklet,  de- 
scriptive of  his  Peerless  strain  of  R.  I. 
Whites,  wherein  is  contained  also  a  list 
of  choice  matings  for  the  season  of  1912. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request 
to  interested  parties. 


Got  Rich  on  Poultry. 


To  illustrate  what  anyone  may  accom- 
plish through  the  raising  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  the  great  success  achieved  by  R.  F. 
Neubert,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  is  men- 
tioned. It  was  less  than  twenty  years  ago 
that  a  plain  little  Cerman  lad,  on  a  bor- 
rowed capital  of  $150,  bought  a  small  tract 
of  land,  ami  started  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness in  a  very  modest  way.  He  was  in- 
dustrious and  determined,  and  though  he 
met  with  some  discouragements,  the  same 
as  one  does  in  any  line  of  business,  he  is 
today  one  of  the  few  big  poultry  breeders, 
and  has  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune. 
He  is  known  throughout  the  Northwest  as 
N'eubert,  the  "  Poultry  King,"  and  birds 
of  his  breeding  and  eggs  of  his  hatching 
are  shipped  from  coast  to  coast.  His  large 
poultry  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  nearly  half  a  hundred 
breeds  of  extra  fine  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys.  His  big  poultry  book  tells 
about  them  and  also  gives  much  valuable 
information  to  poultry  raisers.  It  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to  pay 
for  postage. 


New  Almanac  for  1912. 


A  new  Almanac  for  1912  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  is  possibly 
the  only  almanac  now  being  issued  by  a 
steel  company,  and  is  unique  in  many 
features,  one  of  w  hich  is  a  brightly  written 
and  most  interesting  series  of  articles  de- 
scribing the  aspect  of  the  heavens  during 
the  di Heron t  months  of  the  year.  These 
articles  appear  on  the  calendar  pages, 
where,  also,  astronomical  calculations  for 
five  latitudes  are  given.  This  book  is  at- 
tractively printed  in  two  colors,  through- 
out, profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
many  items  of  useful  information,  as  well 
as  interesting  statistics  entertainingly  set 
forth,  showing  the  industrial  magnitude 
of  "Pittsburgh  the  Powerful."  Kvery 
user  of  wire  or  wire  fencing  is  told  in  the 
almanac  how  to  test  the  wire  for  himself 
before  he  buys,  and  the  material  and 
method  of  manufacture  of  all  "  Pittsburgh 
Perfect"  brands  of  steel  and  wire  prod- 
ucts are  fully  described.  The  almanac  is 
for  free  distribution,  and  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  a  copy  in  their 
homes,  we  suggest  their  writing  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  kindly  mentioning  Farm-Poultry. 


Have   You    Looked   up  Mineral 
Surfaced  Roofings? 


Most  everybody  knows  that  the  ready 
roofing  trade  has  changed  its  direction 
somewhat  in  the  last  few  years  and  that 
now  a  large  proportion  of  the  roofings 
that  are  sold  have  a  mineral  surface  which 
needs  no  painting.  The  principal  of  these 
roofings  and  the  first  one  which  was  really 
practical  is  Amatite  roofing.  The  surface 
consists  of  fine  mineral  particles  embodied 
in  a  matrix  of  tough,  adhesive  pitch.  The 
face  of  the  roofing  is  a  mosaic  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  the  stone,  with  the 
pitch  exposed  only  in  microscopic  lines. 
On  this  mineral  surface  the  weather  has 
no  effect. 

Amatite  needs  painting  no  more  than  a 
stone  wall  does.  Back  of  the  mineral 
surface  is  a  double  layer  of  pitch  and  felt, 
making  a  thick,  durable  covering. 

Thorough  investigation  of  the  new  min- 
eral surfaced  type  should  be  made.  Sav- 
ing the  cost  of  future  painting  is  a  big 
item,  and  no  one  should  ignore  the  fact 
that  no-paint  roofings  are  now  available. 
The  subject  can  be  looked  up  very  easily 
by  simply  sending  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Amatite  for  a  free  sample. 

Address  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneap- 
olis, New  Orleans,  Seattle. 


And  Still  They  Come. 


Here  is  another  sample  of  the  testimo- 
nials received  regularly  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  "Ocultim,"  the  great  new  rem- 
edy for  Roup,  Cholera,  White  Diarrhea, 
etc. 


Salem,  X.  J. 
Feb.  19,  1912. 
Gentlemen :  —  I  have  used  your  "  Ocu- 
ltim "  1  have  the  largest  poultry  plant 
in  this  county;  keep  about  600  liens  and 
100  roosters.  While  sick  two  weeks  had 
a  tenant  to  look  after  my  plant.  When  I 
got  out  of  the  house  I  had  sixteen  hens 
sick  with  roup.  Three  of  them  were  the 
worst  cases  of  roup  I  ever  had.  Cured 
them  all  in  two  days  so  they  could  eat. 
In  fifteen  days  they  were  laying  as  good 
as  ever.  I  used  two  50c.  bottles  of  "Ocu- 
lum,"  and  saved  *75  worth  of  birds.  I 
am  without  any  form  of  disease  now. 
Please  advertise  this  in  any  paper  or  cir- 
cular. I  will  correspond  with  any  person 
to  better  their  poultry  plants. 
Yours  truly, 

Clinton  T.  Harris, 
376  East  Broadway, 
Salem,  N.  J. 

Free  literature  on  the  subject  of  "  Ocu- 
lum "  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Box  H,  Salem, 
Va. 


Commonwealth  Safety  Oil 

For  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Most  of  tho  <>||R  now  bcine  sold  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  black,  heavy  char  or  crust  on  the  wick,  and 
by  the  time  the  oil  Is  half  burned  out  ol  the  lamp  the  Maine  crows  dim,' and  consequently  reduces  the 
temperature  Ol  the  incubator  or  brooder.  The  beauty  of  the  oil  we  recommend  Is  thai  il  makes  no  char 
whatever,  so  lout?  as  there  is  any  oil  at  all  In  the  lame,  and  will  civca  slca.lv  eonstanl  flame  up  to  the 
last  moment.  We  are  supplying  Incubators  and  brooders  far  and  near,  anil  we  receive  nothing  bul 
praise  for  this  oil.  We  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  Incubator  hooks  advise  their  customers  to  trim 
the  wicks  every  clay.   It  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  do  6o  when  using  HiIh  oil. 

You  do  not  need  to  Trim  Your  Wick  During  the  Whole 
Twenty -One  Days  Required  for  Hatching  the  Eggs. 

If  this  oil  is  kept  In  the  lamp  continually,  the  wick  will  last  not  only  twenty-one  days,  but  an  indef- 
inite period  without  charring.  Be  sure  and  always  have  tills  oil  in  your  lamp,  and  you  will  never  have 
any  charred  wicks.   It  is  also  the  best,  oil  in  use  for  house  lamps. 

We  can  refer  you  to  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  and  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  of  this  city;  Messrs.  Weber 
Bros.,  of  W'rcntham,  Mass.;  F.  S.  Keith,  South  Easton,  Ma86.;  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Holden,  Mass.; 
Owen  Farms,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.:  A.  G.  Duston,  South  Framingham,  Mass.;  Warren  ]{.  Fales, 
Riverside,  R.  I.;  J.  W.  Andrews,  Dlghton,  Mass.,  and  many  others.   Write  for  prices. 

Try  our  SPRAYING  Oil.  for  extermination  of  vermin;  for  roosts  and  interior  of  houses.  Price 
five  cents  per  gallon.    Manufactured  by 

JENNEY  MFG.CO.,8  India  and  146  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^Planet  Jn^ 

'       This  name  is  a  guarantee  all  over  the  world  of  the  most  modern  scientific  farm  and 
garden  tools  manufactured.    Every  Planet  Jr 

cuts  your  work  in  half 

These  tools  double  your  crop  yield,  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  season  and  last  a  life- 
time. Built  to  do  the  work,  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  with  over  35  years' 
experience^  

Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow  Combined  plants  all  garden 
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seeds  accurately  in  hills  or  drills;  hoes,  cultivates,  and  plows  quickly,' 
and  thoroughly.  Popular  with  farmers  and  gardeners  every  where. 

Planet  Jr  TweJve=tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pul  = 
verizer  is  invaluable  in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  mar- 
ket garden.    Its  12  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground 
in  finest  condition  without  throwing  dirt  on  plants. 

|?I>  IT  IT  ?  A  64  =  page  illustrated 
*■  *>^*— «•■—*•    farm  and  garden  booKI 

It's  full  of  valuable  information  on  all  cr^pp  growing^ 
£^=as»Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  1107L 
Philadelphia  Pa 


DEAFNESS  CAN 

BE  CURED. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Most  Marvelous  Dis- 
covery for  the  Positive  Cure  of  Deaf- 
ness and  Head  Noises  Given  FREE 


With  This  Wonderful,  Mysterious  Power,  People 
Deaf  for  Years  Hear  the  Tick  of  a  Watch  in 
a  Few  Minutes. 


Send  No  Money —  Simply  Write  About  Your  Case;  the  Se- 
cret Will  Be  Sent  You  by  Return  Mail  Absolutely  Free. 


After  years  of  research  along  the  lines  of 
the  deeper  scientific  mysteries  of  the  occult 
and  invisible  of  Nature  forces,  the  cause 
and  cure  of  deafness  and  head  noises  has 
been  found,  and  we  are  enabled  by  this 
same  mysterious  knowledge  and  power  to 
give  to  every  unfortunate  and  suffering 
person  the  assurance  of  a  treatment  that 
relieves  even  the  most  obstinate  cases.  We 
say  to  those  who  have  thrown  away  their 
money  on  cheap  apparatus,  salves,  air 
pumps,  washes,  douches,  and  list  of  innu- 
merable trash  that  is  offered  the  public 
through  flaming  advertisements,  we  can 
almost  certainly  cure  you,  and  cure  you  to 
stay  cured.  We  ask  no  money  for  our 
consultation,  advice  and  diagnosis  of  your 
case.  Our  treatment  method  ia  one  that  is 
so  simple  it  can  be  used  in  your  own  home. 
You  can  investigate  fully,  absolutely  free, 
and  you  pay  for  it  only  after  you  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  will  cure  you,  as 
it  has  thousands  of  others.  It  makes  no 
difference  with  this  marvelous  new  method 
how  long  you  have  been  deaf,  nor  what 
caused  your  deafness  No  matter  how 
many  remedies  have  failed  you — no  matter 
how  many  doctors  have  pronounced  your 
case  hopeless,  this  new  magic  method  of 
treatment  should  prove  a  beacon  light  to 


guide  you  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  your 
hearing. 

We  prove  this  to  you  before  you  pay  a 
cent  for  it.  Write  today,  and  we  will  send 
you  full  information,  absolutely  free,  by 
return  mail.  Address  Dr.  L.  C.  Grains  Co. , 
193  Pulsifer  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Kemein- 
ber,  send  no  money  —  simply  your  name 
and  address.  You  will  receive  an  imme- 
diate answer  and  full  information  by  re- 
turn mail. 


FREE 


Information  Coupon. 

Dr.  L.  C.  CRAINS  COMPANY, 

I  93  Pulsifer  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me,  withont  cost  or  obligation  on 
my  part,  complete  information  concerning  the 
new  method  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  deaf- 
ness or  head  noises.  If  I  wish  you  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  niv  case  alter  hearing  from  you,  you 
are  to  do  so  FRlCli  OF  CHARGE. 


Name 


Address. 


.State. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


Good  Books 


AT  SMALL  COST. 


FROM  the  brief  description  of  the  books  here  advertised,  you  can  form  a  good  idea  of  their 
worth  to  poultry  raisers,  present  or  prospective.  These  books  are  chiefly  valuable  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  single  subject  books,  upon  which  the  authors  have  enlarged  to 
include  the  different  variations  and  considerations  that  go  to  make  up  each  subject.  Like  all 
FARM-POULTRY  books  they  are  authoritative— written  by  recognized  experts— and  many  people 
pay  $5.00  or  more  to  an  authority  for  a  personal  interview  or  communication,  when  seeking 
the  information  contained  in  these  books. 


A  Living  From  Poultry 

By  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that  tells  what  steps  to  take  to 
establish  a  profitable  poultry  plant.  Tells  why  men  fail  and 
women  succeed ;  how  much  land  is  needed ;  best  soil  for  poul- 
try ;  buying  a  farm  on  installments ;  brief  chat  on  houses,  and 
how  thej^  should  be  built ;  review  of  the  breeds,  and  which  are 
best  for  eggs,  broilers,  and  roasters.  The  crowning  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  chapter  telling  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
capital  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


Winter  Eggs  A" 


d  How  to  Get  Them 


By  JOHN   H.  ROBINSON. 

This  book,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Farm-Poultry  series, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published, 
because  it  treats  thoroughly  of  a  single  very  important  subject 
only.  It  tells  in  clear,  concise,  plain  every  da}r  language  all 
that  is  new  and  best  about  how  to  get  eggs  in  winter.  Each  of 
its  twenty-six  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  feeding  methods  of 
recognized  experts,  which  alone  are  easily  worth  several  times 
the  price  asked.       PRICE  25  CENTS. 


Money  in  Broilers  and  Squabs 

By  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 

The  book  contains  about  150  pages,  is  printed  on  a  good  quality 
of  paper,  and  interestingly  illustrated.  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  Broiler  or  Squab  raising  industry,  in  Duck,  Turkey  or  Geese 
culture,  and  the  time  tested  methods  employed  by  the  leading 
men  and  women  engaged  in  supplying  the  great  demand  that 
undoubtedly  exists,  then  a  copy  of  this  book  will  unquestionably 
please  you,  and  prove  a  safe,  sure  guide  to  success. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 


Profitable  Poultry  Farming 

By  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 

Tells  how  to  begin  poultry  farming ;  how  to  select  stock;  how 
to  succeed;  all  about  artificial  incubation;  how  to  run  a  butter 
and  egg  farm ;  how  to  feed  for  eggs ;  how  to  test  eggs ;  how  to 
combine  poultry  and  fruit,  broilers  and  vegetables;  and  how  to 
run  a  general  poultry  farm.  The  chapter  on  duck  farming 
is  a  complete  book  in  itself,  telling  all  about  the  large  duck 
plants ;  how  to  run  duck  culture  for  profit ;  how  to  house,  feed, 
hatch,  and  dress  ducks  for  market. 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


Broilers  and  Roasters 

By  JOHN   H.  ROBINSON. 

Properly  handled,  the  business  of  broiler  growing  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  branches  of  the  poultry  industry.  The  growing 
of  soft  roasters  is,  with  the  exception  of  duck  growing,  the  only 
branch  of  market  poultry  culture  profitably  made  an  exclusive 
specialty.  This  book  gives  full  information  on  both  subjects. 
Tells  all  about  market  requirements,  location,  stock,  buildings, 
and  equipment.    Numerous  illustrations.    A  complete  index. 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


Perfect  Poultry  Pictures 

By  the  celebrated  Artist,  F.  L.  SEWELL. 

Most  perfect  collection  of  black  and  white  poultry  pictures  ever 
produced.  Price  for  each  breed  packed  in  a  strong  mailing  tube, 
10  cents;  or  any  three,  if  ordered  at  one  time,  25  cents.  Whole 
series,  14  in  all,  only  $1.  They  are  pictured  in  pairs,  as  follows: 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks,  Buff  Cochins, 
Black  Minorcas,  Bronze  Turkeys,        Light  Brahmas. 

Partridge  Cochins,  Pekin  Ducks,  Silver  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,    S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,    "White  Ply.  Bocks, 
White  Wyandottes,         White  Face  Black  Spanish. 


Special 
Offers 


FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  books  "Living  From  Poultry,"  "Profitable  Poultry  Farming,"  "Winter  Eggs,"  ALL  FOR  $1.00 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  copy  of  "Broilers  and  Roasters,"  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  60  CENTS 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  "Money  in  Broilers  and  Squabs,"  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  75  CENTS 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  Three  Pictures  60  Cents;  or  Farm-Poultry  one  year  and  Fourteen  Pictures  -  -  $1.25 


Orders  which  include  Farm-Poultry  for  subscribers  in  Foreign  Countries,  Boston  or  Sub-stations  thereof,  must  add  25c.  to  above 
prices  to  cover  extra  postage;  on  Canadian  subscriptions  15c.  additional.   No  extra  postage  required  on  straight  book  orders. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


